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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION.'- 


The object of tliis volume is to present to the reader, 
in a condensed forni^ au account of all that is known 
rc^pectin^r Egypt^ both in its ancient and in its 
modern state. Tin? history alone of such a country 
could not fail to be highly interesting to every out* 
who has any curiosity to mark the progress of the 
human race in civilisation and learning, and mort‘ 
especially the beginnings of society at that earliest 
period to which the writings of uninspired annalists 
carry back the mind of the contemplative studemt. 
It has indeed been our main endeavour to represent 
the genius and astonishing acquirements of the old 
Egyptians through the medium of the great works 
of architecture, statuary, and sculpture, which are 
still to be found on the banks of the Nile. In this 
part of our undertaking we have spared no pains to 
illustrate the descriptions of the Grecian, Roman, 
and Arabian historians, by a reference to the actual 
condition of that singular country in our own times ; 
attempting by these means to supply to. the reader 
of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, and 
Abdollatiph, a light reflected from the ruins of those 
splendid monuments which they were the first to 
make known to the great body of their less-informed 
contemporaries. 



0 preface. 

However dark may be the cloud which still hangs 
over the more ancient portion of Egyptian history, 
it is much less obscure than it was tliirty years ago. 
The united <‘xertions of travellers abroad, and of 
learned men at home, since the beginning of the 
present century, have contributed not a little to- 
wards removing the perplexity which was wont to 
beset the historian and chronologer at the very 
threshold of their inquiries. TIk? labours of Dr 
Young and of M. Champollion have oj)ened up a path 
by which, there is great reason to hope, the research 
of modern authors will be enabled to penetrate into 
those remote ages which preceded the Persian Con- 
quest, and which it has lieen too long the fashion to 
consign to mysticism and fable. Without permitting 
ourselves to yield to an undue confid(‘nce in regard 
to the discoveries which arc said to have been made 
since tin* comparatively recent period when the lan- 
guage of hieroglyphics was supplied with a key, wc 
may nevertheless cherish the expectation that the 
light which has b<‘en already thrown on the dynas- 
ties of the ancient kings of Egypt will increase here- 
after into a much greater degree of brightness. It 
\vas not tin; least ])leiisant part of our task to trace 
the stej)s of that arduous investigation which finally 
led to the knowledgt; of Phonetic Hieroglyphics; 
one of the most valuable additions made in modern 
times to our acquaintance with the mysteries of an- 
tiquity. 

The reader will find that we have not neglected 
any source of information in respect to the learning 
and science of the Egyptians, and more especially 
as these are in any way connected with the me- 
chanical labours, the arts, or the |)olitical govern- 
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nient which distinguished the first ages of their ex- 
istence as a civilized pople. 

In •collecting materials for the history of Modern 
Egypt, we have placed the greatest reliance on the 
works of such writejrs as had lived some time in the 
country, and who had thereby an op[K)rtunity not 
only of marking tlie progress of events under tlu* 
extraordinary man who for more than twenty years 
lias directed the gov<‘rnment, but also of comparing 
the actual condition of the inhabitants with the oj)- 
pression and barbarism from which they have gra- 
dually emerged. In this jioint of view the succes- 
sive communications of JMr Salt are extremely im- 
portant; as are also several notices which bav(‘ 
l>c*en r(‘ceivccl in this country through the medium 
of P>an<‘e. Among these last a distinguished place 
is due to the “ Ilistoire de la llegen^ration d(‘ 
I'Egyplc/’ written in the form of letters by Jules 
Planat, a stafF-oflicer in the service of the pasha. 

Sinc(‘ the first im])ression of this volume was 
throwm off, we have had a(!Ct?ss to several valuable 
works and communications, wdiich we have used so 
far as to corn'd or confirm such statements as might 
se(.'m to admit a difference of opinion. Among these 
we may enumerate Kifaud's Tableau dc I’Egypte/’ 
Wilkinson's “ JMateria Jlieroglyphica," and Ex- 
tracts from Hieroglyph ical Subjects found at Thebes 
and other Parts of Egypt," Mure's "Dissertation 
on the Calendar and Zodiac of Ancient Egypt," and 
his Brief Kemarks on the Chronology of the Egyp- 
tian Dynasties." In the third number of the Jour- 
nal of the Boyal Institution there is an ingenious 
article by Professor llenwick on “ Egyptian Chro- 
nology," in which he attcinjits to ascertain the date 
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at which the colonization and history of that re- 
markable country may be supposed to have begun. 
We waited witli some impatience for the publication 
of ""Les Monuments de TEgypte et de la Nubie, 
par MM. Cliampollion et llosellini but the death 
of th(i former of thos(? writers has, hi the mean 
time, disappointed our hopes. 

Th() reader may be surprised that, in describing 
the manners and customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
we have not tak(‘n any notice of a volume by the 
lat(‘ J\Ir Ilurckhardt, apparently connected with this 
subj(i(;t. Suffice it to observe that the work in ques- 
tion is simply a coll(udion of Arabic jn-uverbs which, 
though it may illustrate the sentim(‘nts of one class 
of the peoj)h‘, has no ndation to their customs or 
manners, and was therefore alt()g(‘ther unsuitable 
for th<‘ purpose* whicJi we had in view. 

It is not iH'cessary to nmiark that the Cliapter on 
Xaiural History is meant entirely for popular use, 
and has no particular claims to scientific precision 
4‘itlier in the description or arrangement. Besides, 
as our second volume contains a full view of the 
(jeology and Animal Kingdom of Africa, contri- 
buted by two able writers, w^e have intentionally 
limited our survey to such objects as are peculiar to 
the Egy])tian valley, or to the rocky barrier by which 
it is boiiruled. 

The map, which W(* are satisfied cannot be sur- 
passed for accuracy both in the names and position 
of places, has in this edition been so far impro\ed 
as to comprehend an outline of the ancient canal 
from the Nile to the lied Sea, as well as that of 
Alexandria, lately finished by Mohammed Ali. 

EniNiiURGii, May la, 1^32. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN JEGYPT, 

&(*. &c. 


CTIAI‘TEll I. 

Introduction, 

lmi)ortancf* ol* Egyptian Anti(piitie.s — Egypt an old Country in the 
Infant Agt* of Greece — Thel)es famous in tlu‘ Days of Homer — 
la'arning and Science of Euro|M? derived from Egypt through 
Plieni<ia and Greece— 1 nquiry into the Source of Egyptian Learn- 
ing and ('ivilisation — The early ImproveiiuMit of Nubia and Abys- 
sinia — llesi'inblance Ixitweeii the Ueligion^ the Symbols, and 
Archibu’turc of India and of Egypt— Anecdote of the S<qK>ys in 
British Army — lleniarks on the Temples in both Countries — 
A similar iiesemhiaucc ludween the h’gyjdiaus and Chinese — 
All primitive TrilK?s derivtnl their Knowledge from the sanm 
Source — institution of (Pastes in Egypt and India— Stattnnenta 
of Iltirodotiis and Diodorus on that Siibji!ct — Probability that 
('ivilisation and the Arts descended the Nile — (Contrast betwcjen 
tk(;ir advanced Knowhslge and their debased Worship — Reflec- 
tion on the lm|X)rtance attaciu;d to Uie durable Nature of Archi- 
tectural Monuments. 

In many respects E^yypt lias long appeared to the 
scholar, the antiquary, and the philosopher, the 
most interesting country on the face of the earth. 
Relatively to the various tribes who, at successive 
eras, have founded states westward of the Black 
Sea and the Syrian Desert, it has been universally 
regarded m the cradle of science, as well OiS the 
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aftit of feg alar j^ovcmmont ; and hence we find 
that even tibe polished nations of modem Europe 
mfe aocuBtoined to ascribe the rudiments of their 
literature and arts to the ingenious people who^ at 
a period beyond the records of civil history, occupied 
the banks of the Nile. 

It is, no doubt, extremely difficult to construct, 
out of the scanty maUTials which have reach(*d our 
times, a chain of narrative so complete and satis- 
factory as to connect, without omitting some essen- 
tial links, the present with the past, and to enable 
us to derive an explanation of what we see from 
a comp(*tent knowledge of what we are told has 
been- Eetween the iniinediatt^ successors of JMe- 
nes, twenty centuri(‘S before* the* Christian era, and 
tin* delegat<‘d rule which now directs the affairs of 
there is a wide gulf], through which neither 
tin* boldest archajologist has y(*t been able to esta- 
blish a path, nor the eye of history to direct its vi- 
sion. It requires ev(*n a great effort of imagination 
to combine the ideas of that magnificence* anel power 
which must have distinguishe*d the epoch when 
Thelws was built, and the splendid monuments of 
her kings were erect(*d, with the facts which meet 
the view of the traveller in our own days, amid the 
desolatiems of Kariiac and the ruins of Luxor. 

The land eif the Pharaohs, in truth, was an old 
country in tlie infant age of Greece. The earliest 
writers of Europe* described its grandeur as having 
already reached its consummation, and even as begin- 
ning to pass away ; while the philosophers and his- 
torians who crossed the Mediterranean in search of 
knowledge, were astonished at the proofs of an an- 
tiquity which surpassed all their notions of recorded 
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time^ and at the tokens of a wdsdom^ genius^ and 
opulence, of which they could hardly ho|)e that their 
counti^men would h^^Ht^ve the descriptioi^ In thi» 
days of Homer the capital of the Thebaid,. with its 
hundred gates and its vast population, was a sub- 
jeet of wonder and of the most exalted panegyric, — 
an effect which w^e should at once attribute to the 
exaggeration of the poet, were it not that the re- 
mains which, even after the lapse of three thousiind 
years, continue to resist the injuries of the atmo- 
sphere and of barbarism, lK*ar evidejice to a still 
greabT magnificence than is re(*orded in the pages 
of the Odyss(‘y. While the nations which at pnv 
sent make the greatest figure in the world, and in- 
fluence most de(»j)ly the condition of liuman nature, 
had not yet pass<^d through the first stage of social 
life, tl];^ inhaliitants of Thebes and of Memphis had 
made a vast progress in civilisation, and were even 
found gratifying a learned curiosity by inquiries 
into the constitution of the universe, and into tin* 
laws which regulate the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. Nor was it only the learning and mytho- 
logical doctrines which charact(?rized tin* brightest 
periods of Greece and Rome that were borrowed 
from tlie Egyptians. On the contrary, we can trace 
to the same source those more valuable sciences 
which exercised the talents of the most ancient and 
renowned among European sages. Pythagoras sub- 
mitted to study the elements of mathematics in the 
schools of the priests ; while Hecata»us and Hero- 
dotus collected the materials of history among the 
same class of men, who had carefully preserved the 
knowledge of former generations. 

The Greeks, it has been frequently remarked. 
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were the only nation in Europe who Jiad any pre- 
tensions to antiquity. But the wisest even among 
that ambitious people considered themselves as of 
yesterday compared to the Egyptians. Plato con- 
fessed that his countrymen had no memorial of any 
ev(mt beyond a thousand, or at most two thousand 
years before his own time ; when^as, in the days of 
]\'Iost\s, the wisdom of Egypt had alr(‘ady become 
proverbial, and that, too, among the Syrian tribes 
who l)order(*d upon the original scats of primeval 
knowledge. JMienicia, which ap])ears to have set the 
first example of commercial intercourse^ to the rude 
colonies on the norlli(*rn shon^s of th(^ great sea, 
proved the medium through which the learning, the 
laws, and tlu* religion of th<^ Nib* w(‘re conveyed to 
th(? ancestors of those? brave* and ijigenious nations 
who have* sine*e associate?d an iinpeTishable fame 
with the memory of Atlu'iis and La(e‘d(*mon. The 
names of Cjidmus, (-ecrops, and ])aiiaus, continue 
to re*j)re?se*nt the)st? missie)iis or ve>luntary migrations 
which, at a remote* period, transported from Africa 
to Eijro])e* the? tr<‘asure*s of oriejital wisdom. 

It has lenig been an object of inquiry among 
sediolars to discover the chaniu*! through whiedi ci- 
vilisation, scie*nce, and an ucejuaintaiice with the* 
lil)e*ral arts, first re*ached the* valle*y which is wate*r- 
cel by the* Nile. Without analyzing the numerous 
hyj)otheses which have be*e*n suce*e'ssively formed 
and al)aiKlone*d, or re*peating the* variems conjectures 
which have, age after age, amused the ingenuity of 
the le?arne^d, we shall state at once, as the? most pro- 
bable? of the* opiniems e?ntertaini^d on this subject, 
that the stream of knowledge accompanied the pro- 
gre‘ss e)f <*ominerce along the banks of those great 
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rivers whicli fall into the Persian Gulf, and thence 
along the coast of Arabia to the shores of the Red 
Sea. "There is the best reason to believe that those 
passes or lateral defjles, which connect the sea just 
named with the river of Egypt, witntjssed the ear- 
liest migration of colonists from Asia; who, in the 
pursuits of coinmcTce, or in sear(*h of more fertile 
lands, or of mountains enriched with gold, found 
their way into Nubia and Abyssinia. Meantime, 
it is ])robable, a similar current set (eastward across 
the mouths of the Indus, carrying arts and institu- 
tiojis of a <;orres ponding character into the countries 
which stretch from that river to the great peninsula 
of Ijidostan. 

The most obvious confirmation of the opinion now 
stated may be drawm from the striking resemblan(?e 
which is knowm to subsist b(‘tween the usage's, the 
superstitions, the arts, and the mythology of the 
ancient inhabitants of Western India, and those of 
the lirst settlers on the UpjK*r Nile. The temples 
of Nubia, for (‘xamjde, exhibit the same feature's, 
wdietheT as to the* style* of arediitecture or the form 
of worship to whie’h they were de*voted, wdth the 
similar buildings whie*h have been recently ex- 
aniine'd in the neigh bourhoeKl of Rennbay, In both 
cases the*y cemsist of vast excavations hewn out in 
the solid bf)dy of a hill e>r mountain, and are decorat- 
e*d with huge figures which indicate the same powers 
of nature, or serve as emblems to denote the same 
qualities in the ruling spirits of the universe. 

As a farther proof of this hypothesis, we are in- 
formed that the sepoys who joined the British army 
in Egypt, under Lord Hutchinson, imagined that 
they found their own temples in the ruins of Den- 
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jdera, and were greatly exasperated at the natives 
Ifoi" their neglect of the ancient deities, whose images 
are still preserved. So strongly, indeed, were they 
impressed with this identity, that they proceeded 
to p(*rform their devotions with all the ceremonies 
practised in their own land. There is a resem- 
blance, too, in the minor instruments of their su- 
perstition, — the lotus, the lingani, and the serpent, — 
which can hardly he regarded as accid(*ntal ; but it 
is, no doubt, in the immense extent, the gigantic 
plan, the vast conception which appear in all their 
sacred buildings, that we most readily discover the 
influ(*nce of the same lofty genius, and the endeavour 
to accomplish the same mighty object. The exca- 
vated temple of Guerfeh Ilassan, for instance, re- 
minds every travellcT of the cave of Ek'phanta. The 
resemblance, indeed, is singularly striking ; as are, 
in fact, all the leading principles of Egyptian archi- 
tecture to that of the Hindoos. They differ only, it 
has been observed, in those details of the decorative 
parts, which trifling points of difference in their re- 
ligious creeds siH*in to have suggested to each ; but 
many even of the rites and einbhnns arc pre(;isely the 
same, especially those of the Itunples dedicaU^d to 
Iswara, the Indian Bacchus. In truth, in most re- 
spects they are so much alike, that the same work- 
man might almost be supposed to have superintended 
the execution of them in both countries. In India 
and in Egypt the hardest granite mountains have 
been cut down into the most striking, if not the 
most beautiful, temples adorned with sculpture. In 
both countries large masses of rock have been exca- 
vated into hollow chambers, whose sides are deco- 
rated with columns and statues of men and animals 
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carved out of the same stone ; and in each are found 
solid blocks of many hundred tons weight, separalit- 
ed from the adjoining mountain and lifted up into 
the air. By whom and by wliat means these won- 
derful efforts hav(i been accomplished is a mystery 
sunk too deep in the abyss of time ever to be reveal, 
ed. To Greece neither country is indebted for any 
part of its architecture, while she has evidently taken 
many hints from them. Except at Alexandria and 
Antinoe, no edifice strictly Grecian appears in Egypt. 
But wo need only compare the monolithic temples of 
Nubia with those of Mahabalipoor, the excavations 
of Guerfeh Ilassan with those of Elephanta, and 
the grottos of Hadjur Silsili, as described by Po- 
cocke, with the caverns of Ellora, to be convinced 
that these sacred monuments of ancient days de- 
rived their origin from the same source.* 

A resemblance of a (corresponding nature has been 
' discovered in the religious usagt^s of the Chinese, 
compared with those of the Egyptians, particularly 
in what is called the Feast of Lamps, — a festival 
annually observed by the latter people, and graph!- 
cally described by Herodotus in his second book. 
This coincidence in a ceremony so little likely to 
suggest itself to the minds of men who had no in- 
tercourse with one another, led M. de Guignes to 
conclude tjiat th e first inhatbitants of . China iq ust 
have been a colony from Egypt. But it is easy to 
account for all sucli facts upon a much .more obvi. 
ous as well as a more rational hypothesis. No one 
can have failed to remark, that among the most an- 
cient nations there is a great similarity in point of 

* Sec Loglfs Jouruey iu Eg}'pt and Nubia, and QiiartcrJy Ro. 
view, vol. xvi. p. lU. 
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tra^ition^ habits^ opinions^ knowledge^ and history. 
She Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Hindoos, joid the descendants of Abraham^ held 
many things in common respecting the creation of 
the world, the great deluge, the dispersion of tlui 
human race, and the first institution of laws and 
religious worship. Hence we may conclude that the 
general agreement in these particulars, which we 
contemplate among the more primitive tribes of man- 
kind, ought to be ascrilxid to the instruction which 
they had received while as yet they were but one fa- 
mily, or to the traditionary tenets which had spread 
with the diverging lines of their generations, though 
derived originally from the same primeval source. 

But by far the most striking point of resemblance 
l)etwe(*n the inhabitants of Egypt and of India is the 
institution of castes, — that singular arrangement 
which places an insuperable barrier betwe(*n difler- 
t*nt ordcTs of men in the same country, and renders 
their njspeclive honours, toils, and degradation, 
strictly luTcditary and permanent. Before the in- 
vention of letters, indeed, mankind may be said to 
have been perpetually in their infancy; whenco 
arose the expedient, founded iji a view of the pub- 
lic good, of compel luig sons to cultivate the arts 
which had originated in their family, and to follow 
the professions whereby their fathers had acquired 
distinction. In allusion to the four classes into 
Which the iiatives are divided, the Hindoos maintain 
tjhat, from tin? mouth of their god Brama issued a 
priest, from the arm came forth a soldier, from the 
thigh ^proceeded a husbandman, and from his feet 
$pi*ang the servile multitude. The narrative of He- 
rodotus bears evidence to the same institution at an 
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early period among the Egyptians. He indeed di- 
vides the fourth caste into several subordinate seciioii^ 
— tradesmen^ shepherds, interpreters, and pilots, and 
thereby presents the appearance of a still more mi- 
nute distinction than prevailed in the East ; but his 
statement, when coin|)ared with that of Diodorus 
Siculus at a later epoch, removes every shadow of 
doubt in regard to tlie identity of tlie principle from 
which this j)olitica1 arrangement must have origi- 
nally proceeded. The last-named historian reduces 
the ord(‘rs to three, — priests, including men of rank ; 
the military ; and artisans. It is obvious, however, 
that as husbandmen and labourers are omitted, we 
must compndiend in the third grade all tin* classes 
who practise those arts which are necessary to thesub- 
sistenci*, the com fort, and theornanient of human life. 

We may also mention, as in some degret* con- 
nect(;d with the division of labour now described, 
that medical science, even befori? the days of Hero- 
dotus, must have Ihjcii very carefully studied, if w(* 
may draw such a conclusion from the fact that, at 
ihe jxTiod when he wrote, one physician was con- 
fined to om* disease. There are, he adds, a great 
many who ymictise this art ,* some attend to dis- 
orders of the <\yes, others to those of the head; 
some take care of the teeth, others are conviirsant 
with all diseases of the intestines; whilst many at- 
tend to the cure of maladies which are less conspi- 
cuous.* The historian could not have montioiied a 
circumstance more cliaracteristife of a people ad- 
vanced to a high degree of civilisation. Of tin? Ba- 
bylonians, among whom he also travelled, he relates 
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they have no professors of medicine, but that 
'jjpfey carry their sick into some public square, with 
the view of getting advice from any one who may 
happen to have been afflicted with the same illness. 
The passengers in general, says he, interrogate the 
sufferer in regard to the nature of Ins malady, in 
order that, if any one of them has been attacked with 
a similar disease himself, or seen its operation on a 
third person, lie may communicate the process by 
which his own recovery was eff(‘Cted, or by which, 
in any other instance, he has known the distemper 
to be removed. No one may pass by a diseased in- 
dividual in silence, or without inquiry into the 
symptoms of his complaint.* 

* But, to return to the main subject now before us, 
we may take leave to expn^ss our conviction that, 
in proportion as the antiquities of Egypt shall be 
brought into a clearer light, the evidence will be- 
come more satisfactory in favour of an early inter- 
course between Indostan and the upper regions 
of the Nile. It is already ascertairud that the arts, 
as practised in the Thebaid, and even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis, must have descended from 
Ethiopia, — the style of sculpture in the latter bear- 
ing a more ancient aspect than any specimen of that 
kind of workmanship hitherto discovered in Egypt. 
The temples, too, on the banks of the river a bove 
the cataracts, bear a closer resemblance to those of 
India than the corresponding edifices in the lower 
parts of the country, while they exhibit the un- 
doubted marks of a more remote antiquity. The 
same conclusion is farther supported by the celebrity 
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which the Ethiopians had acquired in the earliest 
age that tradition or poetry has revealed to us. 14(6 
annals* of the Egyptian priests were full of them. 
The nations of Asia, in like manner, on the Tigris 
and Euphrates, mingled Ethiopian legends with the 
songs which commemorated the exploits of their own 
heroes. At a time, too, when the Greeks scarcely 
knew Italy or Sicily by name, the virtues, the civi- 
lisation, and the mythology of the Ethiopians, sup- 
plied to their poets a subject of lofty description. 
Homer, both in the Iliad and Odyssey, relates that 
Jupiter, at a certain season of the year, departed 
from his chosen seat on Olympus to visit tlii^ re- 
mote and accomplished people. For twelve days 
the god was absent in their pious and hospitabh' 
region. It is probable that some annual procession 
of the priests of Ammon up the Nile, to the primi- 
tive scene of their worship, was the groundwork of 
this legend adopted into the popular creed of the 
older Greeks. Diodorus himself expresses a similar 
opinion, when he states that the Ethiopians were* 
said to be the inventors of pomps, sacrifices, solemn 
assemblies, and other honours paid to the gods ; 
that is, that they were the religious parents of the 
Egyptians, to whom the countrymen of Homer and 
Hesiod looked up as to their instructors in sacred 
things as well as in the principles of civil polity. 
It has therefore been thought probable that ancient 
Meroe was the original scat of the religion, the po- 
litical institutions, the arts, and the letters, which 
afterwards shed so bright a lustre on the kingdom 
of the Pharaohs.* 


* Hccren's Ideas on the Politics and Commerce of Ancient Na- 
tions. 
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Tliore is nothing more remarkable in tlie history 
of Egypt than that tlie same people who distin> 
guished tlieraselves by an early progress in oivilisa. 
tion, and w j^io er ecU^d works which have survived 
the conquests of Persia, the triumphs of Roman art, 
and all the architectural labours of Christianity, 
should hav(? degraded their line genius by the wor- 
ship of lbur-fooU‘d beasts, and even of disgusting 
reptiles. The world does not present a more hum- 
bling contrast between the natural powers of intel- 
lect and th(i debasing effect of suj)erstition. Among 
the Jews, on the other liaiid, — a people much less 
^^levated by sci(‘nce and mechanical knowledge, — 
we find a sublime system of th(‘ology, and a ritual 
which, if not strictly entitled to the appellation of a 
r(‘asonal)l(? servic(‘, was y<^t comparatively pure in 
its ordinances, and still farther refined by a lofty 
and spiritual import. It has been said of the Ile- 
br(»ws, that they were men in religion, and children 
in ev(*ry thing else. This observation may be re- 
versed in the case of the Egyptians ; for, while in 
the greater number of those pursuits which give 
dignity to the human mind, and perpi^tuate the glo- 
ries of civilized life, they made a j)rogress which set 
all rivalry at d(*fiance, — in their notions and adora- 
tion of the invisible powers who presidio over the 
destinies of man, they inanifest(‘d the imbecility, 
the ignorance, and the credulity of childhood. 

In reviewing the annals of the great nations of 
antiquity, it is interesting to observe that nearly 
all the knowledge we possess of their manners and 
institutions may be attributed to a circumstance so 
very trivial as the choice which they made of their 
materials for building. As the rise of Egyptian 
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power and wisdom preced(‘d a long time the era oi* 
letters, the liistory of the more ancient kings, like 
tliat of»the Babylonians and Assyrians, must havt* 
been lost, had the architectural monuments of the 
former people not Ix'en constructed of more im- 
perisJiable substances than were to be found in the 
alluvial plains of ]\Iesopotamia. In connexion with 
these rell(*ctions, w e are naturally led to remark that 
the recent discoveries in hieroglyphics justify the 
hope that the darkness which has so long hung over 
the annals and chronology of Egypt will l>e at 
length so far dispel l(‘d as to enable the historian to 
ascertain at least the order of events and the succes- 
sion of iiionarchs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Physical Properties and Geographical Distribution of 
Egypt. 

Gonoral Doscrijrtion of — Origin of tlie Naino — O])inions of 

the Ancients — K|^ypt the (lift of llu* Nile — Depth of the Soil — 
Attempts to ascertain the Mean Rate «)1‘ De|M)sitii m — Opinions of 
Shaw, Savary, Voliiev, and Rrnco — SjHn'iilationf- of the Frencli 
Philosoj)hers — Proof that l%ypt has a(‘cpiired .n Elevation of 
Surface — h'ear of Dr Shaw in rej^^rd to the even nal Sterility of 
the Land— Constancy of the Inundations — h’ra ids by tlie Go- 
vcniinont— Qualities of the Water — Analysis of the Mud —Acci- 
dent witnessed by Beizoni — Seasons in K^yid — Heat — Infreqiieii- 
cy of Rain — The Winds, Sinicnmi — The Politi(*al Geop;raphy of 
Ey;ypt — Mouths <jf the Nile — Natron Lakes — Waterless River. 


The pliysical qualities of Egy})t are not less remark- 
able than its stupendous works of art and its early 
(tivilisation. It presents itself to the eye of the tra- 
veller as an immense valley, extending nearly 600 
miles in length, and hemmed in on either side by 
a ridge of hills and a vast expanse of desert. View- 
ed as an alluvial basin, it owes its existence entirely 
to the Nile, which flows through it from south to 
north, conveying annually to the inhabitants the 
main source of their agricultural wealth, salubrity 
to their climate, and beauty to their landscape. 
The breadth of the cultivable soil varies, of course, 
according to the direction of the rocky barriers by 
wllich its limits are determined, — spreading at 
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some parts into a spacious plain, while at others 
it contracts its dimensions to less than two leagues. 
The mean width has been estimated at nine miles ; 
and hence, including the whole area from the shores 
of the Delta to the first cataract, the extent of land 
capable of bearing crops has been reckoned about ten 
millions of acres. 

The learning of geographers has long been em- 
ployed in the intricate field of etymology to discover 
the origin of the term by which Egypt is known 
among the moderns. It is asserted by the Greeks, 
that a celebrated king of this name bequeathed it to 
his dominions, which had formerly passed under the 
appellation of i^^ria, or the land of heat and black- 
ness. In the sacred writings of the Hebrews it is 
called Mijj^im, evidently the plural form of the ori- 
ental noun Mjzr, the namc^ which is applied to Egypt 
by the Arabs of the present day. Tlie Copts retain 
the native word Chmia, which, perhaps, has some 
relation to Cham the son of Noah ; or, as Plutarch 
insinuates, may only denote that darkness of colour 
which appears in a rich soil or in the human eye. 
Mizraim, it ought also to l>e observed, was one of 
the children of Cham ; and it is therefore not im- 
probable that the epithet applied to his inheritance " 
may have arisen from the respect usually paid to the 
founders of nations. Bruce remarks that Y Gypt, 
the term used by the Ethiopians when they speak of 
Egypt, means the country of canals, — a description 
very suitable to the improved condition of that singu- 
lar valley under her ancient kings. At all events it 
is perfectly clear, that in the heroic age of Greece the 
word Egyptus was employed in reference to an an- 
cient sovereign, to the land, and also to the river. 
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The Ni^Ie^ we may o])servej was described, even 
BxHimg the descendants of Jacob, by the terra Sichor, 
whicli also signifj(\s black ; and hicnct^ the Greeks 
called it Melas, and the Latins Niger, words which 
express the very same idea. But it may be remark- 
ed, one of the many instances in which the per- 
ceptions of the ancients as to colour are not clearly 
compn'liended in our days, that the modern name 
used by the Arabs denotes blue ; the very tint, per- 
haps, whicli was indi<*ated by Plutarch when he com- 
pared it to the organ of vision. The Greeks, indeed, 
who interpreted all languages on the principles recog- 
nised by their own, derived this epithet from an ima- 
ginary event, the reign of King Nileiis. But this 
hypotlu'sis is disproved by the familiar fact that the 
great Abyssinian branch is denominated by the in- 
habitants, in their vernacular tongue, the Bahr el 
Nil, the Blue River, or more commonly the Bahr el 
Azrek, an appellation almost strictly synonymous. 

The stream its('lf, as if it were doomed for ever 
to share the* obscurity which covers the ancient his- 
tory of the land to which it ministers, still conceals 
its true sourc(*s from tin* eager curiosity of modern 
sci(*nc(*. The (tU(‘stion which was agitated in the 
age of the Ptolemi(‘s has not yet been solv(*d ; and 
although 2000 years have elapsed since Eratosthenes 
published his conjectures as to the origin of tlie prin- 
cipal branch, we poss(*ss not more satisfactory know- 
ledge on that particular point than was enjoyed in 
his days by the philosophers of Alexandria. The 
repeated failures, which had already attended the 
various attempts to discov(*r its fountains, convinced 
the geographers of (jreece and Rome that success 
was impossible, and that it was the will of the gods 
7 
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to conceal from all generations this great secret of 
nature. Horner^ in language sufficiently amhigubtts^ 
dcscribgs it as a stream descending from heaven. 
Herodotus made inquiry in regard to its commence- 
ment^ but soon saw reason to relinquish the attempt 
as altogether fruitless. Alexander the Great and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus engaged in the same under- 
taking, and despatched persons well qualified by 
their knowledge for the arduous task ; but who, 
nevertheless, like the great father of history himself, 
travelled and inquired in vain. Fomponius Mela 
was doubtful whether it did not rise in the country ^ 
of the Antipodes. Pliny traced it in imagination to 
a mountain in the Lower Mauritania, while Euthc. 
menes was of opinion that it proc()eded from the bor- 
ders of the Atlantic, and pen(?trated through the 
heart of Africa, dividing it into two continents. Vir- 
gil seems to have favoured an hypothesis, which 
has also found supporters at a later period, that the ^ 
Nile proceeded from the East, and might be iden- 
tified with one of the great rivers of Asia. 

“ Quaque pharetrat® 'vicliiia Porsidis iirg-et, 

Et viridem iBgyptuni ni{^a fa*cMiiidat arena, 

Et di versa rueiis scptciii disciirrit in ora 

Usque culoratis amnis devexusuh Indis.” — Georg, iv. 290. 

And wliore the stream from India's swarthy sons 
Close on the veqye of quiver'd Persia runs, 

Broods o'er ctccii Ej^ypt with dark wave of mud. 

And pours through many a moutli its branching flood." 

Sotiiehy. 

Lucan indulges in his usual mysticism, and appears 
satisfied that, by a decree of the Fates, the glory of 
no nation will ever be increased by drawing aside the 
veil in which the Naiads of this mighty stream have 

B 
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been pleased to conceal themselves. The conceptions 
of Lucretius, the poet of physical nature, were per- 
haps more correct, although obviously founcfpd upon 
a fortunate conjecture rather than derived from ac- 
tual research. 


Ille ex aestifera parti veiiit amnis;, ah Austro, 

Inter iiij>^ra viruiii, peretM’taqiip seela caiore, 

Exuriuiis peiiitus media ah re^ione diei." — Lit), vi. 721. 


“ While mils the Nile adverse, 

Full from the South, from realms of torrid heat, — 
Haunts of the Kthiop trilies; yet far heyond, 

First bubbling distant o’er the burning line.” — GOOD. 


It cannot have escaped notice that the judgment 
formed by Ilt^rodutus in respect to the course of 
this ctjlebrated river coincides, in a great degree, 
with the contdusions held by many modern au- 
thors. He rtmiarks that, without including the 
section betwet'U Sytme and the Mediterranean, the 
progress of the Nile is known to the extent of four 
months' jouniey, partly by land and partly by wa- 
ter; for it will be found on experience that no one 
can go in less time from Elephantine to the country 
of the Automolians. There is no doubt, he adds, 
that the Nile rises in the west ; but beyond the 
people just mentioned all is uncertainty, this por- 
tion of Africa being, from the excessive heat, a rude 
and uncultivated desert. The Nile, he elsewhere 
observes,, certainly ris<?s in Libya, which it divides ; 
and if it be allowable to draw, from things wdiich 
are w(dl known, conclusions respecting those that 
are more obscure, it takes a similar course with 
the Danube. But of the fountains of the former 
river, washing as it does the savage and uninha- 
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bitable wilds of Libya, no one can speak with pre- 
cision.* 

It is no longer disputed that the left branch, the 
Bahr el Abiad or White River, constitutes the prin- 
cipal body of the JTIIe, and that it flows towards 
Egypt from the west or south-west. Mr Browne 
was informed tliat it issues from a lofty ridge situ- 
ated to the soutli of Darfur, ealhjd in the language* 
of the country Gebel el Kumri or JMouiitaiiis of 
the Moon. But it is important to observe that tin? 
south winds are there the hottest and driest of any , 
and bring along with them thick clouds of dust. 
This shows that there is no higli chain within a great 
distance in the direction now described ; for the 
winds, before they can be possessed of such qualities, 
must swe(q) over a great extent of sandy desert. 

Nor is it a slight circumstance, in weighing tin* 
evidence on both sides of this question, to be re- 
minded that the quantity of mud brought down !)y 
the Nile cannot be washed annually from the rocky 
cliannel of a jnoun tain- torrent. This fact was em- 
ployed by Bruce as the basis of his argument against 
those writers who ascribe the increase of the Jlelta 
to the depositions of tlui river, being drawn from his 
{jersonal observation of tin? Bahr el Azrek, in its 
(iourse through the greater part of Abyssinia. It is 
tlierefore certain that the White River cuts a pass- 
age through a considerable extent of rich soil before* 
it approaches the granitic range which bounds tin* 
western extremity of Nubia. The tropical rains 
collect on the table-lands of the interior, where* 
they form immense sheets of water or temporary 
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lakes. When tliesc have reached a level high 
enough to overflow the boundaries of their basins^ 
they suddenly send down into the rivers an enor- 
mous volume of fluid impregnated witli the soft 
earth over which it has for some time stagnated. 
Hence the momentary j)auses and sudden renewals 
in tlie rise of the Nile, — hence, too, the abundance 
of fertilizing slime, wliich is never found so copious 
in the waters of rivers which owe their increase 
solely to the direct influenct* of the rains.* 

There is a fact, however, which ought not to Ik‘ 
omitted, as b(‘ing of some value in the determina- 
tion of the probl(‘m now before us ; namely, that the 
White lliver begins to swell three or four weeks be- 
fore the Abyssinian branch receives any accession of 
water. Tliis may be thought to indicate that the 
source of the Bahr el Abiad must be farther south 
than the springs which Bruce reacdied in the mea- 
dows of Geesh ; for it is well known that the rainy 
season in every part of the torrid zom* accompanies 
the vertical position of the sun. Byt from thes(* 
considerations, perhaps, as also from many others 
which might be adduced, we ought only to con- 
clude that the most learned geographers are still 
very much in the dark relative to the origin of the 
magnificent stream to which Africa owes its chief 
distinction, as well as in regard to the geological 
phenomena of that remarkable kingdom, from which 
the civil historian derives his clearest views of the 
primitive state of the western world. 

It is an observation as old as the days of Hero- 
dotus, that Egypt is the gift of the Nile. This his- 
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torian imagined that all the lower division of the 
country was formerly a deep bay or arm of the sea, 
and that it had been gradually filled up by deposi- 
tions from the river. He illustrates his reasoning 
on this subject by supposing that the present ap- 
pearance of the Red Sea resembles exactly the as- 
pect which Egypt must have exhibited in its origi- 
nal state; and that, if the Nile by any means were 
admitb'd to flow into the Arabian Gulf, it would, 
in the course of twenty thousand years, convey into 
it such a fjuantity of (‘arth as would raisci its bed to 
the level of the surrounding coast. 1 am of opi- 
nion, he subjoins, that this might take place even 
within ten thousand years; why then might not 
a bay still nlorl^ spacious than tliis be choked up 
with mud, in the time which passed Ixdbre our age, 
by a stream so great and powerful as the Nile.^* 
The men of sci(;ji<!e who accompanied the French 
expedition into Egyj)t undertook to measure the 
de])th of alluvial matter which has been actually 
deposited by the river. Ry sinking pits at diifer- 
ent intervals, both on the banks of the current and 
on tlu? outer edge of the stratum, th(‘y ascertained 
satisfactorily, — first, that tin* suriace of the soil slopes 
downward from the margin of the stream to the 
foot of the hills ; secondly, that tluj thickness of the 
deposite is generally about ten feet near the river, 
and decreases gradually as it recedes from it ; and 
thirdly, that beneath the mud there is a bed of sand 
analogous to the substance wliich has at all times 
been brought down by the flood of the Nile. This 
convex form assumed by the surface of the valley is 


Euterpe, chap. 11. 
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not peculiar to Egypt^ — being common to the banks 
of all great rivers where the quantity of soil trans- 
ported by the current is greater than that which is 
washed down by rain from tlie neighbouring moun- 
tains. The plains which skirt the Mississippi and 
the Ganges present in many parts an example of 
the same phenomenon. 

An attempt has likewise been made to ascertain 
tlie rate of the annual deposition of alluvial sub- 
stance, and tliereby to measure the elevation which 
has been conferred upon the valley of Egypt by the 
a(;tion of its river. But on no point are travellers 
less agreed than in regard to the change of level and 
till* increase of land on the seacoast. Dr Shaw and 
M. Savary take tlnnr stand on the one side, and are 
resolutely opposed by Bru(^e and Volney on the 
other. Herodotus informs us, that in the reign of 
Moeris, if the Nile rose to the height of eight cubits, 
all the lands of Egypt were sulliciently watered ; 
but that in his own time, — ^not quite nine hundred 
years later, — the country was not covered with 
less than fifteen or sixteen cubits of water. The 
addition of soil, tluirefore, was equal to seven cubits 
at the least, or a hundred and twenty-six inches in 
tlie courSe of nine hundred years. But at pre- 
sent,” says Dr Shaw, ^‘^the river must rise to the 
height of twenty cubits, — and it usually rises to 
twenty-four, — before the whole country is overflow- 
ed. Since the time, therefore, of Mceris, Egypt has 
gained new soil to the depth of two hundred and 
thirty inches. And if we look back from the reign of 
that prince to the time of the Deluge, and reckon the 
interval by the same proportion, we shall find that 
the whole perpendicular accession of the soil, from 
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the Deluge to a. d. must be 500 inches ; that 
is, the land of Egypt has gained 41 feet 8 inches of 
soil in 4072 years. Thus, in process of time, the 
whole country may be raised to such a height that 
the river will not be able to overflow its banks ; and 
Egypt consequently, from being the most fertile, 
will, for want of tlie annual inundation, become one 
of the most barren j)arts of the universe."* 

Were it possible to determine the mean rate of 
accumulation, a species of chronometer would be 
thereby obtained for measuring the lapse of time 
which has passed since any monument, or other 
work of art in the neighbourhood of the river, was 
originally founded. In applying the principle now 
stated, it is not necessary to assume any thing more 
than that the building in question was not placed 
by its architect under the level of the river at its 
ordinary inundations, — a postulatum which, in re- 
gard to palaces, temples, and statues, will be most 
readily granted. Proceeding on this ground, the» 
French philosophers hazarded a conjecture respect- 
ing a number of dates, of which the following are 
some of the most remarkable. 

1. The depth of the soil round the colossal statue 
of Memnon, at Thebes, gives only 0.108 of a metre 
(less than four inches) as the rate of accumulation 
in a century, while the mean of several observa- 
tions made in the valley of Lower Egypt gives 
0.126 of a metre, or rather more than four inches. 
But the basis of the statue of Memnon was cer- 
tainly raised above the level of the inundation by 
being placed on an artificial mound ; and excava- 


* Shaw’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 235. 
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tions made near it show that the original height of 
that terrace was six metres (19.686 feet) above the 
level of the soil. A similar result is obtained from 
examining the foundations of the palace at Luxor. 
Taking, therefore, 0.126 of a metre, the mean secu- 
lar augmentation of the soil, as a divisor, the quo- 
tient, 4760, gives the number of years which have 
elapsed since the foundation of Thebes was laid. 
This date, which of course can only be considered 
as a very imperfect approximation to the truth, 
carries the origin of that celebrated metropolis as 
far back as 2960 years before Christ, and conse- 
quently 612 years before the Deluge, according to the 
reckoning of the modern Jews. But the numbers 
given by them differ materially from those of the 
Samaritan text and the Septuagint version ; which, 
carrying the Deluge back to the year 3716 before 
Christ, make an interval of seven centuries and a 
half between the flood and the building of Thebes. 
Though no distinct account of the age of that city 
is to be discovered in the Greek historians, it is clear 
from Diodorus that they believed it to have been 
founded in a very remote period of antiquity.* 

2. The rubbish (collected at the foot of the obe- 
lisk of Luxor indicates that it was erected fourteen 
hundred years before the Christian era. 

3. The causeway which crosses the plain of Siout 
furnishes a similar ground for supposing that it must 
have been founded twelve hundred years anterior 
to the same epoch. 

4. The pillar at Heliopolis, six miles from Cairo, 


• Diod. Sic. lib. i. c. 15, xna-ig rug 

ravrmgt ovfAovov grumes, rotg xat uuroig rotg 

xetr Ai^vgrrov 
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appears, from evidence strictly analogous, to have 
been raised about the period just specified ; but as 
the waters drain off more slowly in the Delta than 
in Upper Egypt, the accumulation of alluvial soil is 
more rapid there than higher up the stream ; the 
foundations therefore of ancient buildings in the 
former district will be at as great a depth below the 
surface as those of much greater antiquity arc in 
the Middle and Upper provinces. But it is obvious 
that, to form these calculations with such accuracy 
as would render them less liable to dispute, more 
time and observation are requisite than could be 
giveji by the French in the short period during 
which they <*ontiiiU(‘d in undisturbed possession of 
Egypt. One general and important consequence, 
however, arising from their inquiries can hardly be 
overlooked or denied ; namely, that the dates thus 
obtained are as remote from the extravagant chro- 
nology of the ancicjit Egyptians as they are con- 
sistent with the testimony of both sacred and pro- - 
fane history, with regard to the early civilisation of 
that interesting country.* 

But little or no reliance can be placed on such 
conclusions, because it is now manifestly impos- 
sible to ascertain, in the first instance, whether the 
measures refcrr(?d to by the ancient historians were 
in all cases of the same standard ; and, secondly, 
whether the deposition of soil in the E^ptian i^l- 
ley did not proceed more rapidly in early times than 

• See article “ Kgvpt” in Enc^elopxdia Metru{X)litan{u The 
grounds wliicli may he alleged for giving a preference in point of 
chronology to the Sumaritaii text, or even to the Septnagint, and 
the Hiiignlar ajiproxiniatioii to the former, resulting from a mean 
taken between it, the Hiiid(K»,*aud tlie Chinese efiochH, are ably 
stated by Klaproth in his Asia Pulyylotta, 25 — 2U. 
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it does in our days, or even than it has done ever 
since its effects first became an object of philosophi- 
cal curiosity. That the level of the land lias been 
raised, and its extent towards the sea greatly in- 
creased since the age of Herodotus, we might safely 
infer, as well from the great infusion of earthy mat- 
ter which is held in siispciisioii by the Nile when 
in a state of flood, as from the analogous operation 
of all large rivers, both in the old continents and in 
the new. There is in truth no good reason for 
questioning the fact mentioned by Hr Shaw, that 
tlie mud of Ethiopia has been detected by sound- 
ings at the distance of not less than twenty leagues 
from the coast of the Delta. 

But there is not any substantial ground for ap- 
prehending, with the author just named, that in 
process of time the whole country may be* raised to 
such a height that the river will not be able to over- 
flow its banks ; and consequently that Egypt, from 
being the most fertile, will, for want of the annual 
inundation, become one of the most barren parts of 
tlie universe. The fears of the learned traveller 
might have been removed by the following reflec- 
tions. As the formation of land in the Delta proceeds 
at a quicker rate than in the higher parts of the 
basin, the issue of water into the sea becomes, year 
after year, less rapid, and consequently less copi- 
ous ; the current is retarded by the accumulation of 
mud ; the mouths are successivtily choked by the 
increasing masses of sand and soil ; and hence, in the 
course of ages, the stream, creating a barrier against 
its own escape, is thrown back upon the more ele- 
vated portion of the valley, and becomes the willing 
servant of the agriculturist from Rosetta to the Ca-» 
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taracts. The same opinion is expressed by Lucre- 
tius in the following verses ; — 

“ qiKKiiie, uti posfiit inaj^nus congestus arenas. 

FliU'tilnis aversis oppilnro ostia coiitni, 

Cum man; pmiiotniii viuitis ruil iiitus urenain : 

Quo sit uti [xirto liber niiuus exitus aniiii, 

Kt proclivus item fiat minus imjietus uiulis.” 

Lib. vi. V. 724. 

Tlion ocean, liapl3^, b^' llie unclevious breeze 
Blown up its channel, licaves with every wave 
J leaps 01 Ilia'll sands, and dams its wonted course : 

Whence narrower, t(K», its exit to the main. 

And with less force, the tardy stream descends.” 

While tliis cause continues to operate in checking 
the velocity of the inundation in the northern di- 
vision of the country, the entrance of the river at 
Philoe is gradually facilitated by the removal of 
those obstructions which, in ancient times, secured 
to Nubia the advantages of an annual irrigation 
such as Egypt now enjoys, and which still partially 
oppose the motion of the descending flood. The tra- 
veller discovers on both sides of the N ubian valley 
many traces of an extended cultivation which no 
longer exists. The ridge of rocks that formerly 
crossed the line of the river, and gave rise to tire 
magnificent falls, the sound of which was heard at 
tlie distance of so many leagues, and stunned the 
neiglibouring inhabitants, has been insensibly cor- 
roded and worn down by the action of the rushing 
wat<jr, and presents in these days only a few tokens 
of its original extent. A similar effect, which time 
will produce on the cliflTs of Niagara, will be at- 
tended with a similar result on the chain of lakes 
that terminate in Erie, — the contents of which will 
at length find their way to the ocean along the bed 
of the St Lawrence. In the remote ages of the fu. 
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ture, the immense valleys now occupied by Superior^ 
Michigan, and those other inland seas which form so 
striking a feature in North America, will be covered 
with flocks, herds, and an agricultural population, 
and only watered by a fine river passing through 
their centre. In this way the interior of every con- 
tin(?nt is inij)erccptil)ly drained, while new tracts of 
alluvial land are added to its extremities. 

That Egypt was raised and augmented in the 
manner described above, is rendered manifest by a 
variety of (considerations. It is particularly deserv- 
ing of notice, as suggested by Br Shaw and con- 
firmed by the Frtcnch, that wheretis the soil of other 
level countries is usually of the same d(»pth, we find 
it in Egypt to vary in proportion to its distamce from 
tlie river, — being in some places near the banks more 
than thirty feet, while at the extremity of the inun- 
dation it does not exce(*d six in(*hes. Another cir- 
cumstance which fortifies the same conclusion, is 
th(i practice, long since become necessary, of raising 
mounds to protect the cities from tlie violence of 
tile waters. It is not to btc imagined that the na- 
tives, accustomed to the annual swelling of their 
river, would build their towns within the limits 
even of its greatest elevation. On the contrary, it 
is believed that they were wont to place them 
on artificial eminences, to guard against the incon- 
venience of the summer flood, and particularly to 
exempt from its ravages their temples and public 
monuments. But it is every where admitted, that 
some of the finest of their ancient towns are at pre- 
sent under the level of the inundation, while the 
most laborious eflbrts have in other parts become in- 
dispensable to prevent, by embanking, the destruc- 
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tion of tlieir sacred buildings. Memphis, it is pre- 
sumed, lias lHH?n covered by the increasing soil, after 
having been abandoned by its inhabitants, who had 
found the^ use of mounds unavailing. Bubastis, 
when about to fall a prey to the same destroyer, was 
rebuilt on liigher ground ; but the beautiful temple, 
as it could not be removed, was left in its original 
position, and was accordingly looked down upon 
from every part of the new city. Heli(^)olis, in like 
manner, as we are informed by Strabo, was erei^ted 
upon an eminence ; l)ut at present the land is ele- 
vated around it to such a degree that it appears 
situated in a plain, which, moreover, is inundated 
every year to the depth of six or eight feet.'’^ 

This source of fertility to Egypt depends exclu- 
sively, as (‘Very reader knows, upon the periodical 
rains whkdi dr(*n<^h the table-land of Abyssinia and 
tin* mountainous country which stretches from it 
towards the south and west. Tin? ancients, some of 
whom indeed entertained very absurd notions re- 
specting the cause of this phenomenon, were gener- 
ally in th(‘ right as to its physical origin, — express- 
ing their belkf that the annual ovctAow of the Nile 
was cl()S(?ly (roiinect(*d wdth the climate of Ethiopia, 
that receptacle of clouds and vapour. PI utarch states 
most distinctly, that the increase of the Egyptian 
riv(‘r is owing to the rains which fall in Abyssinia. 
Even the Arabs had arrived at the same conclusion 
long before any European found his way into the 
country.t More than seven hundred years ago, a 
failure in the inundation was aniiouncecl to the far- 


• Shaw, Tol. ii. p. 229. 

+ liistoi^ of by Abdollatiph, quoted by Shaw, vol. ii. 

p. 215. 
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mcTs of Egypt by a clerical envoy from the chief 
city of Ethiopia ; who, after having stated that the 
season in the hill country had been unusually dry, 
advised them to expect and prepare for the unwonted 
lowness of the Nile, which actually occurred. 

It is impossible to find any where among terres- 
trial objects a more striking instanire of the staliility 
of the laws of nature than the periodical rise and fall 
of this mighty river. We know, by the testimony 
of antiquity, that the inundations of the Nile have 
been the same with respect to their season and du- 
ration for thousands of years ; which, as Humboldt 
remarks, is a proof well worthy of attention, that 
tile miian state of humidity and tempcTature does 
not vary in that vast basin. *' The rise* of the water 
is so regular, that the inhabitants of Lower Egypt 
look for its arrival with the same degree of confidence 
as if the blessings which it brings along with it de- 
pended upon causes within their own control. 

The value attached to this gift of nature is (?steem- 
ed so great as to be made the subject of political re- 
gulation, and the main source of public revenue. 
When it rises to sixteen cubits, the prosperity of the 
country and the wealth of the exchequer are secure. 
But, unfbrtmiately, influenced by avaricious mo- 
tives, the power of a desjiotic* governmemt is employed 
to mislead their own people in the first instance, and, 
through that channel, the more sciinitific nations of 
Europe, in regard to the actual height of the inunda- 
tion. It has been suspected that the notices issued 
by the guardians of the Mekyas, or Nilometer, have 
a reference to the taxes which the ruler of Egypt 


Pers. Nar. voL iv. 
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intends to levy^ rather than to the real increase of 
tlie fertilizing fluid from which they are to be de- 
rived. It was first suspected by Niebuhr, and af- 
terwards fully ascertained by the French, that the 
number of cubits announced in the daily proclama- 
tion are not to be relied upon. The real state of the 
inundation is concealed for political purposes ; and 
as a proof of this it is mentioned by M. Girard, that, 
in J801, when the public crier gave notice that the 
w’^ater had attained twenty-three cubits two inches, 
it stood ill reality at only eighteen cubits. Hence the 
difficulty of obtaining an accurate statement on this 
head, and the impossibility of comparing with suit- 
able exactness the fluctuations of the river in ancient 
and modcTii times. 

Considering how much the Egyptians owe to the 
Nile, it is not surprising that in rude ages they 
should have been induced to make it an object of 
worship. Not only does it supersede the labour of 
tlie plough and the necessity of collecting manure, 
but it also supplies an abundance of that element 
which is the most necessary to human existence, and 
which to a native of Egypt is, at the same time, a 
medicrine and a luxury. The Egyptian, in short, 
like the Hindoo, finds his chief solace in his beloved 
river. Its water is preferred to the most costly be- 
verage ; he even creates an artificial thirst, that he 
may enjoy the delight of quenching it; and, when 
languisiiing under disease, he looks forward to the 
approaching inundation as the season of renovated 
health and vigour. Nor is this predilection to lie 
ascribed to bigotry or ignorance, for we find that Eu- 
ropeans are equally loud in their eulogies on the 
agreeable and salubrious qualities of the Nile. Gio- 
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vaiini Finati, ibr example^ wlio was no stranger to 
the limpid streams of other lands^ sighed for the 
opportunity of returning to Cairo, that he might 
once more drink its delicious water, and breathe its 
mild atmosphere. JMailha, too, a writer of good cre- 
dit, remarks, that it is among waters what cham- 
pagne is among wines. The Mussulmans themselves 
acknowledge that if their prophet JMoiiammed had 
tasted it, he would have supplicated heaven for 
a terrestrial immortality that he might enjoy it 
for ever. 

The Copts, with the feeling natural to Christians 
of the Greek communion, have fixed upon the 24th 
of June, the festival of St John, as the day which 
affords tlu; first decisive token of the annual flood. 
Travellers, however, inform us that, in ordinary 
years, it is not till the first week in July the rise can 
be distinctly marked. At a much earlier j)art of the 
season, it is true, there is a temporary swell in the 
current, occasioned by partial rains which fall with- 
in the tropics soon after the vernal equinox ; though 
the real inundation does not commence till the pe- 
riod already mentioned, and evtm then very imper- 
cei)tibly. By the middle of August it has reached 
half its elevation, but it is not at the highest till to- 
wards the last days of September, It then conti- 
nues stationary about two weeks, when it begins 
gradually to subside. By the 10th of November it 
has fallen one-half, from which period it diminishes 
very slowly till the 15th or 16th of the following 
May, when it is understood to have reached its 
lowest ebb. During the increase, the water first 
acquires a green colour, sometimes pretty deep ; 
and, after thirty or forty days, this is succeeded by 

2 
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a brownish red. These changes are probably owing 
to the augmentations it receives from diiferent tem- 
porary lakes in succession, or from the rains which 
fall at various distances on the table-lands in the in- 
terior of Africa. 

The mud of the Nile upon analysis gives nearly 
one-half of argillaceous earth, with about one-fourth 
of carbonate of lime, the remainder consisting of 
water, oxide of iron, and carbonate of magnesia. 
On the very banks the slime is mixed with much 
sand, which it loses in proportion as it is carried 
farther from the river ; so that at a certain distance 
it consists almost entirely of pure argil. This mud 
is employed in several arts among the Egyptians. 
It is formed into excellent bricks, as well as into a 
variety of vessels for domestic purposes, and is also 
used in the manufacture of tobacco-pipes. Glass- 
makers employ it in the construction of their fur- 
naces, and the coxmtry-pcople cover their houses with 
it. As it contains principles favourable to vegetation, 
the cultivators consider it as a sulli(dent manure for 
such places as have not been saturated by the over- 
flowing of the river. 

Although the Nile is almost without exception 
the minister of good to Egypt, then? are yet cases 
in which the excess of its waters has occasioned no 
small loss both of life and property. In September 
1818, Belzoni witnessed a deplorable scene, owing 
to the river having risen three feet and a half above 
the highest mark left by the former inundation. 
Ascending with uncommon rapidity, it carried off 
several villages, and some hundreds of their inha 
bitants. Expecting an unusual rise, in consequence 
of the scarcity of water the preceding season, the 

c 
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Arabs had had recourse to their wonted expedient 
of erecting fences of mud and reeds round the vil- 
lages^ to keep the water from their houses. But in 
this instance the pressure of the flood baffled all their 
efforts. Their cottages, built of earth, could not 
stand one moment against the current, but were, as 
soon as the water touched them, levelled with the 
ground. The rapid stream carried off all that was 
before it; the inhabitants of all ages, with their 
corn and cattle, were washed away in an instant. 

It was probably to prevent the occurrence of such 
catastrophes, as well as to turn to a beneficial pur- 
pose the superfluous waters of the Nile, that the 
Lake of INIoeris, and other similar receptacles, were 
formed by the ancient kings of Egypt. Although 
the valley of Fayoum supplied a natural basin for 
the grand reservoir now mentioned, yet as the canal 
which connected it with the river, together with 
the numerous dams necessary to regulate the cur- 
rent during the rise and fall of the inundation, were 
the fruit of human labour, we shall postpone the 
description of it till we come to the chapter on the 
Works of Ancient Art. 

We have already remarked that Egypt is indebt- 
ed for her rich harvests to the mould or soil which 
is deposited by the river during the annual flood. 
As soon as the waters retire the cultivation of the 
ground commences. If it has imbibed the requisite 
quantity of moisture, the process of agriculture is 
neither difficult nor tedious. The seed is scattered 
over the soft surface, and vegetation, which almost 
immediately succeeds, goes on with great rapidity. 
Where the land has been only partially inundated 
recourse is had to irrigation, by means of which 
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many species of vegetables arc raised even during 
the dry season. Harvest follows at the distance of 
about six or eight weeks, according to the different 
kinds of grain, — ^leaving time in most cases for a 
succession of crops wherever there is a full com- 
mand of water. The cold season begins with De- 
cember, and continues about two months. Spring, 
appears in the first days of February, when the 
fruit-trees blossom, and the atmosphere acquires a 
delightful warmth. Tlie period of summer may be 
said to commence in June, and to end at the close 
of September, although the transition from the one 
season to the other is so gradual that it is impos- 
sible to define the exact limits of either. During 
these four months the heat is intense, the fields to 
which the swelling river has not attained are parch- 
ed like a desert, and no green leaf is seen but such 
as are produced by artificial irrigation. Autumn, 
which is only marked by a slight diminution of 
temperature, commences about the middle of Octo- 
l)er, when the leaves fall, and the Nile retires with- 
in its channel ; and till the approach of that season, 
which, from its relation to the rest of the year, must 
he called winter, the face of the country resembles 
a beautiful meadow diversified with lively colours. 
Thus is realized the description of Volney, who ob- 
served that Egypt assumed in succession the ap- 
pearances of an ocean of fresh water, of a miry mo- 
rass, of a green level plain, and of a parched desert 
of sand and dust. 

For various reasons, especially the want of wood 
and the low elevation of the whole plain from Ro- 
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setta to Assouan, tlie average degree of heat in Egypt 
is considerably greater than in many other countries 
situated in the same latitude. In summer, as long 
as the sun remains above the horizon, the atmo- 
sphere is inflamed, the sky is cloudless and sparkling, 
and the heat is rendered supportable only by the 
profus(‘ perspiration which it excites. At Cairo, the 
medium t(‘mperature during that season has been 
estimat'd at ninety- two degrees of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer. On some occasions it has been known to 
rise as high as one hundred and twelve degrees; 
but such an intensity of heat is usually of short 
continuance, and almost never experienced except 
in the more confined districts of the Said. At sun- 
set the wind falls, the air becomes <'ooler, and the 
vapour suspended in the atmosphere during the 
day is deposited in an abundant supply of dew. As 
th(* (‘veiling advances a thin mist darkens the hori- 
zon, and sj)reads over the watery groimds ; but during 
the night it becomes scarcely perceptible, and in the 
moniing, when the sun has attained a certain eleva- 
tion, it gradually ascends in the form of flaky clouds. 

The copious evajioration, which necessarily takes 
place in a country distinguished one-half of the 
year by excessive heat and moisture, is hardly ever 
r(\storedito the soil in the shape of rain. The clouds. 
It is true, sometimes collect in dark masses, and the 
atmosphere exhibits all the meteorological symptoms 
which in other climates indicate rain ; but a shower, 
notwithstanding, is a very rare occurrence in Egypt. 
When this phenomenon does occur, it continues only 
a few minutes, and seems counteracted by some affi- 
nities, chemical or electrical, too powerful to be over- 
come by the ordinary principle of gravity. In the 
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Delta rain is occasionally seen during the cool part 
of the year ; but above Cairo it is seldom or never 
witnessed at any season. Thunder and lightning 
are still more infrequent, and are, at the same time, 
so completely divested of their terrific qualities, that 
the Egyptians never associate with them the idea of 
destructive force, and are quite unable to compre- 
hend how they should ever be ac(?ompanied with 
either fear or injury. Showers of hail descending 
from the hills of Syria, and sweeping along the 
plains of Palestine, are sometimes known to reach 
the confines of Egypt. But the production of ice is 
so extremely uncommon, that on one occasion, when 
it appear(‘d in the low country, the Arabs collected 
it with the greatest care, and sold it at a high price 
to the European merchants of Alexandria. 

The course of the wind, so variable in our cli- 
mate, is almost strictly periodical on the banks of 
the Nile. In point both of strength and duration, 
the northerly breezes predominate, — ^blowing nearly 
nine months in the year. They continue with little 
intermission from May till September ; but about 
the autumnal equinox they veer round to the east, 
where they remain nearly six weeks with only slight 
deviations. About the end of February the gale as- 
sumes a southerly direction, and fluctuatese^eeding. 
ly till the close of April, when it again yidds for a 
time to a more powerful current from the eastward. 

The southerly winds are the most changeable as 
well as the most unhealthy ; traversing the arid 
sands of Africa, uninterrupted by rivers, lakes, or 
forests, they arrive in Egypt fraught with all the 
noxious exhalations of the desert. At their approach 
the;serene sky becomes black and heavy; the sun 
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loses its splendour^ and appears of a dim violet 
hue ; a light warm breeze is felt, which gradually 
increases in heat till it almost equals that of an oven. 
Though no vapour darkens the air, it becomes so 
gray and thick with the floating clouds of impaU 
pable sand that it is sometimes necessary to use 
candles at noonday. Every green leaf is instantly 
shrivelled, and every thing formed of wood is warp- 
<?d and cracked. The effect of these winds on the 
animal creation, too, is not less pernicious ; some- 
times even occasioning immediate death by sudden 
squalls which attack the victim before he is aware. 
The breathing becomes quick and difficult, the pores 
of the skin are closed, and a feverish habit is induced 
owing to suppressed perspiration. The increasing 
heat pervades every substance ; and water itself, no 
longer cool, is rendered incapable of mitigating the 
intolerable sensation by which the whole body is op- 
pressed. Dead silence reigns in the streets ; the in- 
habitants, by confining themselves to their houses, 
vainly attempt to elude the showers of dust, which 
is so line and penetrating that, according to the 
oriental expression, it will enter an egg through the 
pores of the shell.* 

These are the hot winds of the desert, termed by 
the Arabs simoom, and by the Turks samiel, and 
which have so often proved fatal to whole caravans, 
and even to large armies. When they continue 
longer than three days their effects become quite 
insupportable, especially to persons of a full habit 
of body. It is remarkable at the same time, that 
the southerly breeze, which in the spring of the 

• Antis’ Ohservtitions on Kjrypt. Volney’s Travels, vyU ii. p. fil. 
Dr Leyden on Egypt, in Murray’s Africa. 
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year is attended with an intolerable heat^ is during 
the winter noted above all Others for an intense and 
penetrating cold. In the latter season the rays of 
the sun fall more obliquely on the desert, and the 
current of air which descends on Egypt is chilled 
by the snowy mountains of Abyssinia. 

Such are the principal phenomena which charac- 
terize the climate of Egypt, — a country in the very 
atmosphere of which nature seems to have adopted 
new and singular arrangements. In that region, 
distinguished by an uncommon regularity of the 
seasons and of all the changes which the atmosphere 
presents, these meteorological facts were first ascer- 
tained with scientific accuracy. But though th<> 
observations of the ancient sages of Thebes and 
Memphis, engraven on immense masses of granite, 
have defied the ravages of time, and the still more 
destructive hand of man, we can only view the cha- 
racters with regret, and lament that a wise and 
learned people may utterly perish before the monu- , 
ments of their power and science have entirely pass- 
ed away. 

Egypt is usually divided into Upper and Lower ; 
the latitude of Cairo presenting in our day the line 
of demarcation. But besides this distinction there 
is another of great antiquity, to which frequent al- 
lusion is made by the Greek and Roman authors, 
namely, that of the Delta, the Heptanomis, and the 
Thebaid. According to this distribution, the first 
of the provinces just mentioned occupied the coast 
of the Mediterranean ; the third the narrow val- 
ley of Upper Egypt ; while to the second was al- 
lotted the intermediate space, which seems to have 
b^n divided into seven districts or cantons. At a 
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later period, when Egypt became subject to the 
Romans, the Arcadia 8f that people corresponded 
nearly to the ancient Heptanomis ; and, about the 
conclusion of the fourth century, the eastern divi- 
sion of the Delta, between Arabia and the Phatni- 
tic branch of the Nile as high as Heliopolis, was 
erected into a new province under the name of 
Augustamnica. In modern times the Arabs have 
changed the classical appellation of Thebaid into 
Said, or the high country; the Heptanomis into 
Vostani ; and the Delta into Bahari, or the mari- 
time district. 

The following table exhibits a succinct view of 
the territorial distribution of Egypt as recognised 
by modern geographers, and the actual government 
of the country 

1, — THE SAID, OR UPPER EGYPT. 

1 . Province of Thebes. 

2. Djirgeh. 

3. Siout. 

II. THE VOSTANI, OR MIHIlLE EGYPT. 

1. Province of Fayouin. 

2 . l^cni Souef. 

3 . Minieh. 

III. THE BAHARI, OR LOWKR EGYPT. 

1. Province of Bahirch. 

2. Rosetta. 

3 . Dainietta. 

4 . Gharbiyeh. 

5 . Menouf. 

(?. — Mansoura. 

7 . — — ■■Sharkeyeh. 
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The frequent alteration of terms by nations using 
different languages, has produced considerable ob- 
scurity in geographical details, as well as a most in- 
<*onvenient variety in the spelling of proper names. 
The towns which flourished during the different 
periods of the PiTsian, Grecian, Roman, and Sara- 
cenic dynasties, were not only erected on the sites of 
more anc'ient edifices, but, under the Turkish and 
Mamlouk domination, their positions have been 
partially changed ; and thus, splendid cities, cele- 
brated in history, have been buried in their own 
ruins, and tlu* traveller searches for them in vain 
even within the circuit of their ancient walls. 

Nor is this vicissitude confined to the works of 
human art. Even tin* great lineaments of nature 
undergo a gradual change, and thereby render the 
descriptions of early authors almost unintelligible 
to the modern traveller. The mouths of the Nile, 
for example, have often deserted their channels, and 
the river has entered the sea at different points. 
The seven estuaries known to the ancitmts, were : — 
1. The Canopic mouth, corresponding to the pre- 
sent outlet from the Lake Etko, or, according to 
others, that of the Lake of Aboukir or JMaadee; 
but it is probable that, at one time, it had commu- 
nications with tile sea at both thes(* places. 2. The 
Bolbitine mouth at Rosetta. 3. The Sebenitic, 
probably the opening into the present Lake Bur- 
los. 4. The Phatnitic or Bucolic at Damietta. 5. 
The Mendesian, which is lost in the Lake Menza- 
leh, the mouth of which is represented by that of 
Debeh. 6. The Taiiitic or Saitic, which seems to 
have left some traces of its termination eastward of 
the Lake Menzaleh, under the modern appellation 
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of Oin-Faridj 6 . The branch of the Nile which 
conveyed its waters to the sea, corresponds to the 
canal of Moez, which now loses itself in the lake. 
7. The Pelusiac, which seems to be represented by 
what is now the most easterly mouth of Lake Men* 
zaleh, where the ruins of Pelusium are still visible.* 

Of these communications with the sea, the Nile, 
it is well known, maintains at the present day 
only the second and the fourth, — the others having 
been long choked up with mud, or with the earth 
which falls from the crumbling banks. The culti- 
vation of the Delta has bc^en contracted in a simi- 
lar proportion ; for in Egypt, wherever the water 
of the river is withheld, the desert extends or re- 
sumes its dominion, covering the finest fields with 
barren sand and useless shrubs. 

Our description of the physical aspect of this sin- 
gular country would not be complete did we fail 
to mention the Valley of the Natron Lakes, and 
that of the Waterless River. In tlie former of these 
there is a series of six basins bounded on the one 
side by a lofty ridge of secondary rocks, which per- 
haps proves the means of concentrating the saline 
deposite which has given celebrity to the place. 
The banks and the waters are covered with crystal- 
lizations, consisting of muriate of soda or sea-salt, 
and of natron or carbonate of soda. When a volume 
of water contains both these salts, the muriate of 
soda is the first to crystallize, and the carbonate is 
then deposited in a separate layer. But, in some 
instances, the two crystallizations are observed to 


• Malic Brim, vol. iv. p. 23. Mem. pur I’Egypte, vol. i. I>. 165. 
Mem. sur les Bouches du Nil, par Dubois-Ayme. 
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choose^ without any assignable cause, distinct loea- 
litics in different parts of the same lake. 

The Waterless River, called by the Arabs Bahr 
l)ela Maieh, presents ifself in a valley which runs 
parallel to the one just described, and is separated 
from it only by a line of elevated ground. It has 
been traced from the neighbourhood of the Mediter- 
ranean, through the desert country that stretches 
to the westward of Fayoum. In the sand with 
which its channel is every where covered, trunks of 
trees have been found in a state of complete petri- 
faction, and also the vertet)ral bone of a large fish. 
Jasper, quartz, and petrosilex, have likewise been 
observed scattered over the surface ; and hence some 
learned persons have thought that these fragments 
of rock, which do not belong to the contiguous hills, 
have been conveyed thither by a branch of the Nile, 
which, it is more than probable, once passed in this 
direction, and discharged itself into the sea at some 
distance to the westward of Alexandria. But this 
question, which belongs more properly to a subse- 
quent part of our volume, will be discussed at some 
length in connexion with the opinions of those 
writers who have most recently examined the bor- 
ders of Lake Moeris.* 


Bcizuni, vul. ii. p. IBS. Denon, voL L p. 224. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ciml History of Ancient Egypt. 

Obscurit3' of Egyptian Annals — Variety of Hypotheses — Uei^n of 
Menes detemiined ; His A<‘tions — Account of Osyinandias ; His 
Palace and Tomb; Chronological Tables — Invasion of the Shep- 
herds — Quotation from Manet ho — Mistake as to the Israelites 
— Indian 'J^-adition in rejj|;ard to the Coiupicst of I%ypt by Pas- 
toral (Chiefs — The Orij^iiiof the Pyramids — Hatred of Shepherds 
entertained by the EgA^itiaiis in Time of .Joseph — The Reijrn of 
Morris— Accession of Scsostris; His Exploits; Prools of his 
warlike lilx|)cdition ; The Magnificence of his Ruildings ; His 
Kpitaph^lnv.isioii by Sab<aco tlie Kthioj)ian or Abysshiian — By 
Sennacherib — B3' Nebuchadnezzar — By (^yrus — And c,oinplete 
Subjugation by Cambyses — 'Plie Persian (Tovernmeiit — Conquest 
of Egypt by Alexander the (ireat — Ancient Dynasties — The 
Ptolemies— The Romans — The Saracens, 

It is our intention in this chapter to give an out- 
line of Egyptian history from the earliest times 
down to the accession of the Saracenic princes, — an 
epocli at which the power and splendour of the more 
ancient governments were oj)pressed hy a weight 
of barbarism which has not yet been removed. 

In regard to this interesting subject, we may 
confidently assert that there is no portion of the re- 
moter annals of the human race more obscure from 
the want of authentic records, or more perplexed by 
groundless conjecture and bold speculation. He 
who begins his inquiries with the establishment 
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of the Egyptian monarchy^ and proposes to sail 
down tlie stream of time accompanied and guided 
by the old historians, soon discovers the numerous 
obstacles which must impede his course. The an- 
cient authors from whom he seeks information, re- 
quire of him to carry back his imagination to an era 
many thousand years prior to the existence of all 
written deeds ; and they then gravely introduce him 
to the gods and demigods who liad once condescend- 
ed to dwell on the banks of the Nile, and to govern 
the fancied inhabitants of that fertile region. 

If, impatient of the fables related to him respect- 
ing supernatural personages, the inquirer should ask 
wlio was the first human sovereign who reigned 
over Egypt, he is encouraged by being told that his 
name was Menes, and that his history is not alto- 
gether unknown. But he soon finds out that the 
exploits of this prince greatly resemble the achieve- 
ments of the god Osiris, and that the limits between 
mythology and the simple annals of a mortal race 
are not yet fully established. Fatigued with vain 
conjectures, and still unable to separate facts from 
fiction, he may resolve to change his plan, and flatter 
himself with the hope of being able to thread his 
way through the dark labyrinth of Egyptian chro- 
nology. Adopting the philosophical rule, he deter- 
mines to proceed from the known to the unknown ; 
and selecting some comparatively recent and well- 
attested fact, of which the date is considered as 
certain, he obtains possession of one end of the 
chain, which he trusts he may succeed in tracing, 
link after link, until he shall arrive at the other 
extremity. 
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But this method^ however ingeniously conceived, 
has not hitherto bcei|^ attended with a correspond- 
ing success. The chronbloger pursues his way, trust, 
ing now to one guide, and at another time to a 
second who appears to have opened the path under 
a clearer light ; but, unfortunately, he soon becomes 
convinced that the authorities who oppose him, in 
whatever direction he may choose to proceed, are 
more numerous than those who favour him with 
their aid, and on whose reputation he had thought 
it safe to rely. As he advances, he is farther dis- 
mayed by the unwelcome discovery that all his 
guides become more and more ignorant, and also 
that their confidence increases in proportion to the 
obscurity in which they are enveloped. Their state- 
ments abound with fictions sufficient to stagger the 
strongest belief. He is now satisfied that absolute 
truth cannot be obtained on such uncertain ground, 
and therefore consents to imitate all who have 
gone before him, — to build conjectures instead of 
establishing facts ,* to admit what is probable where 
he cannot find demonstration ; and, finally, to allow 
what is possible where he cannot reach unquestion- 
able evidence. His dilficulties augment as he re- 
moves farther from the point whence he had origi- 
nally started. Like the traveller who sets out upon 
a journey when the day is closing, the light grows 
more feeble at every step he takes, and the shades 
of night fall blacker and thicker around him, until 
he is at length shrouded in total darkness.* 

But, to a certain extent at least, the history of 


See << Origines,” by Sir WilUam Dnimmond, vol. ii. p. 250. 
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ancient Egypt can be placed on credible grounds^ 
and even be rendered useful fgr throwing light upon 
the condition of contemporary liingdoms. We must 
at once relinquish the regal gods and the thirty-six 
thousand years of their government, as only the in- 
dication perhaps of some physical principle, or, more 
probably, the expression of a vast astronomical cycle. 
The Sun, Moon, and other leaders of the celestial 
host, may, according to the ancdent mythology, be 
supposed to have ruled over Egypt before it became 
fit for the habitation of mortals ; or the authors of 
this hypothesis may be thought to have had nothing 
more serious in view than the gratification of their 
fancy in the wilds of that terra incognita, which, 
in every quarter of the globe, stretches far beyond 
the boundaries of authentic record. 

But as the reign of Menes marks the limits of le- 
gitimate Inquiry in this interesting field, and as all 
correct notions of Egyptian chronology must rest 
upon the determination of the period at which that 
monarch exercised the supreme power, we shall lay 
before our readers an abridged view of such opinions 
on this subject as seem the most worthy of their at- 
tention. Here, we need not add, we must confine 
ourselves to mere results ; it being quite inconsistent 
both with our limits and our object to enter into the 
learned arguments by which different authors have 
laboured to fortify their conclusions. But to those 
readers who are desirous of entering more deeply 
into the question, we earnestly recommend the works 
of Hales and Dr Prichard., the latest and unques- 
tionably the ablest writers on this obscure though 
very important branch of historical inquiry. 
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Menes^ then^ be^in his reign^ 

Accordintr to T)r Ha)^ 2412 years B. c. 

t Old CmSicle, 2231 

Eratosthenes,. 2220 

Eusebius,. 225K 

JuUus Afdcanus,..22lH — 

'..Dr Prichard, 2214 — — ■ 


• 2262 


As tlie actions of this monarch were conveyed to 
posterity tlirougli the uncertain channel of tradi- 
tion, little reliance can he placed upon the accuracy 
of tlie details. Herodotus informs us that he pro- 
tected from the inundations of the Nile the ground 
upon whicli Memphis was afterwards erected. Be- 
fore his age the river flowed close muler the ridge 
of hills which border the Libyan desert, whence, 
it is more than probable, a large branch of it, at 
least, madi^ its way through the vallc‘y of Fayoum 
into the Mediterranean. To prevent this deviation, 
he erected a mound alx)ut twelve miles south from 
the future capital of Egypt ; turned the course of 
the stream towards the Delta; and led it to the sea 
at an equal distance from the elevated ground by 
which on either side the country is boimded. Menes 
is moreover said to have been a great general ; to 
have made warlike expeditions into foreign coun- 
tries ; and to have fallen a prey at last to the vora- 
city of a hippopotamus. 

Among the principal authorities on which the reign 
of IMenes has been determined is the following state- 
ment of Josephus, who had better means of becom- 


* Nftw Analysis of Ancient Clironoloijy, vol. iv. p.41U. 
•f* Ibid. vol. iv. p.407. 
i Prichard’s Ej^yptian Antiquities, 
q New Analysis, vol. iv. p. 417. H Ibid. 

£g;yptian Antiquities, (i. 21. 
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ing acquainted with the work^ of Manetho than 
were enjoyed by Synccllus, AMcanus^ or Eusebius. 
He assures us that Menes livi^ many years before 
Abraham, and that he ruled more than 1300 years 
l>efore Solomon.* Now the Father of the Faithful 
was born 2153, and the son oi DaviJ ascended the 
throne of Israel 1030 years before the Christian era. 
These facts, combined with the account which is 
given in the Old Chronicle of the dynasty of kings 
which proceeded from Misraiui or Mis or, seem to 
justify the <'on(‘lusions of modern chronology. 

The Greek historian farther mentions, that the 
priests recited to him, from books, three hundred 
and thirty sovereigns, successors of Menes; among 
whom were cight(»en Ethiopian princes and one 
queen called Nitocris. But as none of these mo- 
narclis were distinguished by any acts of magnifi. 
cence or renown, he abstains from encumbering his 
pages with the unmeaning catalogue of their ap- 
pellations and titles. He makes one exception in 
favour of JMwris, famed for the excavation of the 
lake which still bears his name, and of which an 
account will be given in a subsequent chapter. 

To assist thc‘ recollection of the reader on this 
rather intricate subject, we shall abridge, from the 
New Analysis of Chronology, a list of the kings 
who fill up the space betwet‘ii the accession of the 
first human monarch of Egypt, and the death of 
Moeris : — 


Fik&i Dynasiy, EoYca IANS, 253 Yl Alls. 

Menos and liis succcssdis, oiulin^ with Tiinaus,.. . 253 24 IJ 


* Jud. Aiitiq.hb. vm. 
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1. Saktis, Sillfes, or Nirmarj'ada,- lli — 2159 

2. Baion, Byoh, or Babbit, 44 — 2140 

II. Apacbiips/rachmaii, or Ruchnia,.. 37 — 2090 

First Ftjrnmid betfun about, — 2095 

A bra hayi visits Eyyjtt about — 2077 

4. Ar>op1]es, 01 — 2059 

5. Janias or Sotlios, 50 — 1990 

0. Assis or Aseth, 49 — 1940 

Expulsion of the Shepherdsy. 200 — 1899 


Third Dynasty, Native Kings, 251 Years. 

Alisphraf^iitbosis, &c., 27 — 18?i9 

Joseph appointed Governor or licyenfy 9 — 1872 

JaroFs Family settle in Goshen^ 215 — 1803 

Death of Joseph — 1792 

Qaeen Nitocris, — 1742 

Kxode of the Israelites^ 25 1 — 1 048 


Fourth Dynasty, 340 Years. 

1 . Aniosls, Totlimosis, or Thumniosis, 25 — 1048 

2. (’Iiobron, 13—1023 

3. Ameiunihis I., 20 — 1010 

4. Amosses, 21-1589 

5. Mephres, 12—1507 

♦J. M ispiirat^mtliosis, 25 — 1554 

7. Tliiin).sis or Totlimosis, 9 — 1528 

8. Ainoiiopliis II., 30—1518 

9. Oriis or llorus, 30 — 1488 

10. Acciu’liris, 12 — 1452 

M. Ratliosis, 9—1440 

12. Acoiiclicrcs I., 12 — 1431 

13. Ai’onclicre.s 11., 20 — 1418 

1 1. Ariiiuis or llarmais, 4 — 1398 

15. Ruiuokkos, 1 — 1394 

10. Hariiiesses,... 00 — 1393 

17- Anieiiopliis III. or MoKris, 19 — 1327 

Death ol Mcrris, 340—1308 


The most interesting event that occurred during 
this long interval was the invasion of Egypt by 


* Vd. ii. p. 418. We have omitted the odd months. 
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the Shepherds, which, according to the chronology 
we have here adopted, took place two thousand onc^ 
hundred and fifty-nine years before the birth of 
Christ. Manetho, the historian already mentioned, 
inserted in his work a very intelligible notice of the 
misfortune which had befallen his country at that 
early period ; the accuracy of which cannot be call- 
(*d in question, except in the point where he is sup- 
posed to identify the savage invaders from the East 
with the peaceful family of Jacob who were invited 
to settle in the Land of Goshen. The fragment has 
been preserved by Josephus in his tract against 
j^on, and contains the following statement : — 

“ We had formerly a king named Tiinaus. In 
his reign, God, upon what account I know not, was 
offended with us ; and unexpectedly men from the 
East, of obscure origin, boldly invaded the kingdom 
and subdued it without a contest. Having mas- 
toed the former rulers, they barbarously burnt the 
cities, demolished the temples of the gods, and treat- 
ed all the inhabitants most cruelly ; massacring tin* 
men, and reducing the women and children to 
slavery. They next appointed one of their JeadiTs 
king, whose name was Salatis. II(? resided in 
Memphis, and imposed a tribute on the Upper and 
Lower Egypt, and put garrisons in the most impor- 
tant places. But chiefly he secured the eastern 
parts of the country, foreseeing that the Assyrians, 
who were then most powerful, would be tempted to 
invade the kingdom likewise. Finding, tluTefore*, 
in the Saite-norae, a city placed most convenitmtly 
on the north side of the Bubastic channel, which in 
an ancient theological book is called Avaris, he re- 
paired and fortified it very strongly, and garrisoned 
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it with two hundred and forty thousand soldiers.* 
Hither he used to come in summer to furnish them 
with corn and pay, and he carefully disciplined 
them for a terror to foreigners. He died after he 
had reigned nineteen years. 

The next, called Baion, reigned 44 years ; and 
after him Apachnes, 3(5 years and three months ; 
then Apophes, 01 years ; and Janias, 50 years and 
one month ; and after him Assis, 49 years and two 
months. These six were their first kings, who were 
continually at war with the Egyptians, and wished 
of all things to eradicate them. 

“ At length the nati^ (‘ Egyptian princes rebelled 
against these tyrants, and after a tedious warfare 
drove them out of the rest of Egypt, and shut them 
up in Avaris, where they had coJIectedall their cat* 
tie and plunder, and besieged th(‘m with an army 
of 400,000 men. But, d(‘spairing of success, the 
Egyptians concluded a treaty with them, and they 
were suffered to depart unmolested from Egypt, 
with all their housuliolds, amounting to 240,000 
souls, and their cattle. Accordingly they crossed 
the desert ; but being afraid to return home on ac- 
count of the Assyrian power, which then held Asia 
in subjection, they s(*ttled in the country of Judea, 
and tli(‘re built J<'rusalem.” 

Josephus iinagined that this narrative describes 
the history of his own ancestors, the Children of 
Israel. But it is much more probable tliat the people 
who wert‘ thus expelled from Egypt were the fathers 
of the Philistines, who occupied the eastern shores 
of the JMediterranean, and occasionally extended 

* Avaris or AWis, “ the PeutS^ was afterwards called Pelusiuni. 
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their power as far as the banks of the Euphrates. 
Every one knows that, in the language of Western 
Asia, the term Pali denotes shepherds, and stan or 
sthan means land ; and accordingly the (compound 
word Pali-stan literally signifies Shepherd-land, or 
the country of shepherds. It is therefore extremely 
probable that the warlike nation, who so frequently 
disputed with the descendants of Abraham the pos- 
session of the Syrian border, were the progeny of 
the royal herdsmen wlio so long subjected to their 
thrall the rich territory of Lower and Middle 
Egypt. 

The remembrance of the Shepherd expedition is 
not yet extinct even among the tribes of Central 
India. In one of the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
quoted by Captain Wilford, a record is preserved 
of two remarkable migrations from the East in re- 
mote times; first of the Yadavas or Sacred Race,” 
and afterwards of the Pali or Shepherds. These 
last, we are told, were a powerful tribe, who in an- 
cient days governed the whole country from the 
Indus to the mouth of the Ganges, and are called 
Pali-bothri by Pliny, and Pali-putras in the annals 
of Indostan. They were besides an active, enter- 
prising, and roving people, who by conquest and 
colonization gradually spread themselves over a 
great part of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Crossing 
from the shores of the Persian Gulf, they took 
possession of Arabia, as well as of the lands on the 
western shore of the Red Sea ; in the latter their 
country was, by the Greeks and Romans, called 
This term was derived from berbery a 
shepherd, according to Bruce, who describes them 
as a distinct race from the natives, with long hair 
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and dark complexions^ living in tents, and shifting 
their cattle from place to place for the convenience 
of pasturage. They seem, in fact, to be the eastern 
Ethiopians, as distinguished from the western both 
by Homer and Herodotus.* 

It is well known that the historian just quoted 
describes the inhabitants of the Syrian Palestine 
as having, according to their own account, migrated 
from the Erythraian Sea to the shores of the Me- 
diterranean, where they afterwards applied them- 
selves to navigation and commerce. How exten- 
sively they spread both. in Europe and Asia, may 
appear from the cities and other places which still 
retain tluir name. Thus, a Palestine, or Palesthaii, 
was found on the banks of the Tigris, most proba- 
bly their original settlement ; th(‘ town of Paliputra 
stood on th(' Htdhfspont ; the river Strymon in 
Thrace was siirnamed Palestinus ; the Palestini and 
the town Philistia were situated on the river Po in 
Italy ; and the god of shepherds, among the Latins, 
was denominated Pales. t 

This view is still farther confirmed by the tradi- 
tion of the native Egyptians, communicated to Hero- 
dotus, that “ the pyramids were built by one Phili- 
tis a shepherd, who kept his cattle in those parts, and 
whose memory was held in such abhorrence that 
the inhabitants would not (iven repeat his name nor 
that of his brother who succeeded him.” It is in- 
teresting to observe that the vindictive feeling of an 
oppressed p(?ople has preserved the original title of 
the Shepherds in the foreign term Pliilitis ; the ety- 

* |{<!S<*ar<*lu*s, vo]. iii. u. 40. linice’s Travi*l.s, vol. ii. n. 

21. Iliad, i. y. 4211. Odys.s. i. v. 22. Herod, lib. vii. 

-f- Herod, lib. i. c. 5. llales’ New Analysis, vol. iv. p. 427- 
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mology of which, as derived from the Sanscrit Pali, 
and brandling out into all the epithets applied to 
a celebrated people in Syria, we have already en- 
deavoured to explain.* 

The hostile spirit entertained .by the Egyptians 
against their barbarian conquerors continued una- 
bated in the age of the patriarch Joseph, when shep- 
herds were still held as abomination,” — a fact 

which of itself goes far to prove that the (iolebrated 
inroad of the Pastoral Kings must have taken place 
liefore this favourite son of Jacob was carried as a 
slave into the house of Potiphar. But it is not sur- 
prising that the exode of the Israelites should have 
been confounded by historians with the expulsion 
of the more ancient invaders. The . Hebrews were 
employed in tending cattle as well as the oriental 
Pali ; and, in other respects, they were not less dis- 
liked by the peojile, to whom their increasing num- 
bers had rendered them formidable. The military 
array, too, assumed by the followers of Moses, and 
the pursuit directed by the Egyptian monarch in 
person, throw an air of resemblance over the two 
events. But it is manifest, notwithstanding, that 
the family of Jacob cannot be identified with that 
warlike host which subdued Lower Egypt, over- 
turned the throne of Memphis, and placed the sceptre 
in the hands of a powerful dynasty of kings, who 
exercised supreme power during the long period of 
two hundred and sixty years. TJie departure of 
the Israelites did not take place until the lapse of 
two centuries and a half had again consolidated tlie 


• See above, pa^e fl!).— -New Analysis of Ancient Clironolo^'-\, 
vol. iv. p. 42B. Herodotus, hook u. c. 128. 
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government of the Pharaohs^ and improved the re- 
sources of the nation. But the true exode .of the 
Chosen People^ with all the demonstrations of mira- 
culous agency by which it was accomplished^ is too 
well known to require from us even the most abbrevi- 
ated narrative ; we therefore proceed to complete the 
outline of Egyptian history, in a department not 
quite so familiar to the coqimon reader. 

Passing over Mceris, whose peaceful labours will 
be described hereafter, we arrive at the era of his 
renowned son, the accomplished and victorious Se- 
sostris. In the history of this hero fiction has ex- 
hausted all her powers to darken and exaggerate ; 
and the little light which remained to guide us to 
the appreciation of facts has been nearly all ob- 
scured by the clouds of chronological error, which 
from time to time have been spread over his reign. 
In placing his accession at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century before Christ, we follow Hales, 
being satisfied that his conclusions are worthy of 
greater confidence than 'those of every other writer 
who preceded him in the study of time ; and as our 
object in this chapter is to fix dates rather than to 
describe actions, we shall mention the grounds upon 
which we believe that Sesostris ascended the throne 
of Egypt at the epoch just stated. Such an exposi- 
tion will appear more necessary, when it is considered 
that Eusebius imagined this conqueror to be the im- 
mediate successor of the Pharaoh who was drowned 
in the Red Sea at the exode of the Israelites, and 
that he began his famous expedition while the de- 
scendants of Jacob were still wandering in the desert 
of Arabia. In this untenable opinion the Bishop of 
CsDsarea has been followed by Usher and Playfair. 
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Sir John Marsham^ on the other hand^ identified 
Sesostris with the Shishak of Scripture who invad- 
ed Judea, — a notion which received the concurrence 
of- Sir Isaac Newton, and has been adopted by many 
writers of inferior reputation. #»That the reign of 
the son of Moeris belongs to an intermediate period 
may be proved from the following considerations : — 

Herodotus relates that Sesostris was succeeded 
by Pheron, and this last by Proteus, in whose time 
Troy was taken ; and, according to Manetho, Seso- 
this was succeeded by Rampses, and Rampses by Ra- 
messes, in whose reign also Troy was taken. There- 
fore Sesothis and Sesostris were obviously the same 
person; and it is equally clear that his accession 
could not have been much earlier than 1283, or a 
century before the destruction of Troy, reckoning 
three reigns equivalent to three generations. This 
agrees sufficiently with the date which we have 
selected. 

Again, in his fourth book, Herodotus states that 
Targitaus founded the Scythian kingdom about a 
thousand years at most before the invasion of Da- 
rius Hystaspes, or, in other words, about 1508 be- 
fore the Christian era. But we learn from the his- 
torian Justin that Timaus, the sixth king in suc- 
cession from Targitaus, encountered Sesostris, and 
checked or defeated him at the river Phasis. Reck- 
oning these six reigns equivalent to mean genera- 
tions, or 200 years, the accession of Sesostris could 
not be earlier than 1308 b. g. 

In the third place, Herodotus mentions that Se- 
sostris foimded the kingdom of Colchis near Pon- 
tus, and left a colony there, consisting of such of 
his soldiers as were weary of service ; and we are 
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informed by Apollonius Rhodius that the posterity 
of the Egyptian governor subsisted at iEa, the capi- 
tal of Colcliis, for many generations. This governor 
was the father of ^etcs, who was the father of Me- 
dea, the mistress of Jason in the Argonautic expe- 
dition, which, it is well known, took place about 
1225 B. c. ; that is, seventy-four years after Sesos- 
tris returned from his Asiatic campaigns.* 

The confirmation thus afforded to the Egyptian 
chronology by historical facts, incidentally men- 
tioned by Grecian writers, is extremely satisfactory, 
and illustrates the soundness of the principle upon 
which our system is constructed. It is deserving of 
notice at the same time, that the hero whose ex- 
ploits fill so large a space in the traditional story of 
ancient Egypt, has been placed, by the researches of 
Champollion, at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury before the reign of Augustus Caesar, and there- 
by most distinctly identified with the great Sesos- 
tris, the conqueror of the world. 

Diodorus is our principal authority for the war- 
like achievements of this celebrated monarch. His 
first expedition after he came to the throne was 
against the Abyssinians, whom he reduced to the 
condition of tributaries. He then turned his arms 
against the nations who dwelt on either shore of 
the Red Sea, advanced along the Persian Gulf, and 
finally, if we may trust to the accuracy of this his- 
torian, marched at the head of his troops into In- 
dia, and even crossed the Ganges. Directing his 
face towards Upper Asia, he next subdued the As- 


* Montd. book ii. c. BfM>k iv. <*. 5, 0, 7< .Tustiii, lib. i. c. 1. 
A{K>1. llliod. lib. iv. p. 272. Hales, vol. iv. p. 433. 
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Syrians and Medes ; whence, passing to the confines 
of Europe, he ravaged the land of the Scythians, 
until he sustained the reverse above mentioned at 
the hands of Timaus, their valiant prince, on the 
hanks of the Phasis. Want of provisions, and the 
impenetrable nature of the country which defended 
the approaches to ancient Thrace, compelled him to 
relinquish his European campaign. He accordingly 
retunied to Egypt in 1299 b. g., being the ninth 
year of his military enterprise. 

Making due allowance for the exaggeration which 
never fails to mark the absence of authentic records, 
we are disposed to maintain that the history of 
Sesostris cannot be wholly reduced to fiction, nor 
ascribed entirely to the mythological wanderings 
either of Bacchus or Osiris. We are assured, on 
the personal evidence of Herodotus and Strabo, 
that the pillars erected by the Egyptian leader still 
remained in their days, and even that they were 
actually inspected by them in Syria, Palestine, 
Arabia, and Ethiopia. The inscription which these 
proud monuments every where bore was to the fol- 
lowing elfect : — 

S(>.s<jstris, Kiii^ of Kin^ifs aii<l Lord of Lords, suImIikmI iIiIk 
foiiiitrx 1)3' liis amis.” 

Another circumstance corroborative of the general 
accuracy of the old annalists has been already men- 
tioned, — the establishment of an Egyptian colony in 
the province of Col<;his. The descendants of this 
military association, presenting the dark complexion 
and woolly hair of Africa, were long distinguishable 
from the natives of the district among whom they 
dwelt. Nay, it is possible, we believe, at the pre- 
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sent day^ to find among the Circassians certain fa- 
milies whose blood might be traced to the soldiers of 
Sesostris, and whose features still verify the tradi- 
tional affinity which connects them with the ancient 
inhabitants of the province watered by the Nile. 

It is usuab in all countries^ to find the fame of a 
popular monarch increased not only by having as- 
cril>ed to him all the heroic deeds which have been 
transmitted by the chroniclers of the olden time, but 
also by being regarded in the eyes of the multitude as 
the founder of all the magnificent palac*es and gorge- 
ous temples, of which the remains continue to tes- 
tify that their nation was once wealthy and power- 
ful. On this account it is not improbable that Se- 
sostris, under the several names or titles of Osyman- 
dias. Harnesses, Sethosis, and Sethon, has had attri- 
buted to him the merit of erecting several splendid 
(?difices which are due to sovereigns of a less impos- 
ing celebrity. At all events, it is not doubted by 
any one that both Memphis and Thebes owed some 
of their finest structures to the conqueror of Asia ; 
and it is even recorded by his panegyrists, that the 
riches and the immense number of prisoners which 
crowned his successes in the East, enabled him to 
decorate all the towns of Egypt without exacting 
from his native subjects any portion of their labour 
or revenue. Memphis, the new capital, was en- 
larged and ornamented with the most profuse ex- 
penditure. The statues, the temples, and the obe- 
lisks, which adorned it, are described by historians 
in their most pompous language ; but the infelicity 
of its situation, which exposed it to the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, has so completely obliterated all 
traces of its existence as to have created a question 
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among antiquaries as*to the precise spot on which 
it stood. Thehes, on the contrary, which enjoyed a 
more secure position, and was perhaps huilt of 
more lasting materials, disj^lays at the present day 
the magnificence of her princes, combined with 
the learning and taste vfhich distinguished her in- 
habitants. 

The Palace, or Sepulchral Temple (for the ruins 
of the two have been coirfounded), appears to have 
been an edifice of exquisite woj;kmanship as well as 
of vast extent. In front there was a court of im- 
mense size; adjoining which arose a fine portico 
four hundred feet long, the of which was sup- 
ported by figures fifteen cuBit^ in height. This 
led into another court simil^ to the first, but still 
more superb, and adorned with statues of great 
magnitude, which are said to have represented the 
king and certain members of his family. Amidst 
a numerous succession of halls and galleries, the 
chisel had sculptured with wonderful art tlie tri- 
umphs of the sovereign, the sacrifices which he had 
offered, the administration of justice in his courts 
of law, and such other functions as were appropri- 
ated to the head of a great nation. But the tomb, 
properly so called, is especially remarkable for the 
astronomical emblems which it exhibits. It is en- 
compassed with a golden circle three hundred and 
sixty-five cubits in circumference, to represent the 
number of days comprehended in the year. The 
rising and setting of the stars are likewise depicted 
with considerable accuracy, and show that great at- 
tention was already paid to the motions and periods 
of the heavenly bodies. Thus it is rendered mani- 
fest that, whatever doubt may exist as to the iden- 
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tity of Sesostris and Osymandias^ or in regard to 
the period at which one or other ascended the throne^ 
the light of civilisation and the improvement of the 
arts had made great progress in Upper Egypt more 
than thirteen centuries before the Christian era. 
The statue of the monarch himself^ represented in a 
sitting posture^ was considered by the ancients as 
the largest in the country. The foot alone was 
seven cubits in length ; and the following epitaph 
appropriated this gigantic work of art to the re- 
nowned commander whose name it was meant to 
perpetuate : — 

“ I am OsymaniHa*?, King' of Kiii^s ; if any ono desire to know 
wluil a prince I am, and wlierc I ue, let him excel my exploits.” 

The successors of this great prince, for several 
generations, did not perform any remarkable action, 
nor*,allow their ambitious views to extend beyond 
the limits of their native kingdom. Perhaps it might 
be said that the power of Egj^pt was not more than 
sufliciont to defend her own borders against the 
erratic hordes who constantly threatened her on the 
east, and the more regular armaments of Abyssinia, 
which occasionally made an inroad from the south. 
About 770 B. c. Sahaco the Ethiopian descended 
the Nile, and drove Anysis from the throne. Sixty 
years later, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, meditated 
the conquest of the same country, and had actually 
entered its territories, when his immense host was 
destroyed by a Divine visitation. 

DisgusUid with the weakness or misfortune of 
their sovereigns, the Egyptians made the experi- 
ment of an oligarchy of twelve governors, who di- 
rected the administration about fifteen years. But, 
6 
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in (519 B. c.;, Pharaoh Necho was elevated to an undi- 
vided throne. His reign is remarkable for tlie suc- 
cess he obtained against Jerusalem, which he took, 
and against the good prince Josiah, whom he slew, 
lie made several attempts to conne»ct, for the pur- 
poses of commerce, the Nile with the Red Sea ; and 
afterwards accorhplislied what must have ])een then 
esteemed tlic still more arduous enterprise of cir- 
cumnavigating Africa, from the Strait of Rab el 
mandeb to the IMediterrancan. 

About this period the Assyrian monarchy, wliicli 
had acquired an ascendant over all the neighbour- 
ing nations from the Euphrates to the shon^s of the 
Great Sea, became formidable also to Egypt. Ne- 
bu(!hadnezzar on more than one oc^casion made the 
weight of his power to be? felt on the banks of tin* 
Nile ; but the conquest of the whole of that country 
was reserved for the great Cyrus, who marshalled 
under his standard nearly all the states of Western 
Asia. It appears, however, that the liberal policy 
of this famed warrior restored to the Egyptians, as 
well as to the Jews, a certain degree of national inde- 
pendence, — a boon which the former were thought to 
have abused so much that one of the first mc.'asures 
adopted by his successor had for its object their en- 
tire and permanent subjugation. 

The effects produced upon Egypt by the victories 
of Cambyses are too important to be omitted. It 
should seem that the way was paved for him by the 
treachery of two great officers, who sought rewenge 
for a personal insult by throwing open the kingdom 
to a foreign enemy. When, however, the Persian 
monarch appeared before Pelusium, he found that 
preparations had been made? for a vigorous resistance : 

K 
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but, availing himself of the miserable superstition of 
the garrison, lie placed their sacred animals in front 
of his army, and advanced to the attack. The city 
surrendered without opposition. A general engage- 
ment, which ensued immediately afterwards, ter- 
minated jji tin? total discomfiture of Psammenitus 
and the reduction of Memphis. The conqueror 
disgraced his triumph by the most wanton cruelties, 
and particularly by putting to death the son of the 
king, together with two thousand individuals of 
high rank. He also gave vent to his rage against 
tin' priests and religion of the country, on suspicion 
that they were employed to undermine his autho- 
rity. Regardless of public opinion, he gave orders 
to slay the bull Apis, the objeirt of so much ve- 
neration among all <*lasses ; and, IxTause the ma- 
gistrates and guardians of the temph‘ interposcid to 
pr<‘vent this horrible sacrilege, he slew the one and 
scourg(‘d tlu^ otluT. A similar feiding dictated the mad 
attempt to seize tin* consecrat(‘d fane of Jupiter Am- 
mon, situated in tin* Greater Oasis. The loss of 
half his army, the disaffection of the remainder, and 
the univiirsal hatn*d of his new subjects, compellt'd 
him to return to Persia, where Jie soon afterwards 
be(!ame the victim of accident or of conspira(*y. 

The government of Persia, interrupted only by a 
series of unsuccessful revolts, w^as maintained du- 
ring more than two hundred years ; at the end of 
which Alexander the Great, who soon afterwards 
wrested from the hands of Darius the sceptre of the 
empire itself, took possession of the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs, now one of its remotest jirovinces. 

Before we proceed to the history of the Grecian 
rulers, we shall present a tabular view of the several 
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dynasties from tlie death of Moeris to the accession 
of the first Ptoh'my. 

Fifth Dynasty, 342 Years. 


y; n. r. 

1. Setlios, Sosostris, or Osyniandias, 33 — 1303 

'2. Rainpses or Phenm, 31 — 1275 

3. Cetc's, I’rotens, or llaraesscs, 50—1214 

4. Amonoi)liis iV.^ 40 — 1104 

5. Kampsiiiilfis, 42 — 1124 

0. (3ii‘o|)s <ir CiuMiiuiis, 50 — 1002 

7* (a‘|)l«roiics, Copliros, or S(‘sah, 50—1032 

0. Mycorinus or Clieriims, 10 — 070 

His doatli, 342 — 000 

Sixth Dynasty, 203 Years. 

A chasm, 151—000 

1. Hocclioris or Asycliis, 44 — 015 

2. Anysis, 2—771 

3. Sahacon or So, 1 50 — 700 

Anysis aj^ain, J 0 — 7 Ml 

4. Sehocoii or Scthos, 40 — 713 

Sciiuachcril) invades Kgypt, — 7J1 

End of the [jeriod, 203^-073 

Seventh Dynasty, 140 Years. 

1. Twelve contemporary Kinj^s, 15 — 073 

2. Psammeliciis 1., 30—050 

3. Nekas or Fharuoii Nccho, 10 — 010 

4. Psaiiimis, 0 — 003 

5. Apries or Pharaoh llopliru, 20 —507 

0. Amasis, 44 — 500 

(’yriis compiers I'^^ypl, — 535 


7. Psammeiiilus. l;irst Revolt of Egypt (0 mo.), — 525 

140 


Eighth Dynasty, I'ersian Kings, 112 Years. 


1. (^uii])yses r(;(liu'(>s h^gypt, ) 

FirsI Versiaii Administration. | 

2. Darius llystaspes. Second Revolt of Egypt, 

3. Xerxes reduces h^gypt, ) 

Second Persian Administnition, ) 

4. Artaxerxes Longimaiiiis. Third Revolt, 

Reduces Egypt, ^ 

Third Persian Administration, ) 

Herodotus visits Egypt, 


30-525 

3— 407 
24—404 

4— 400 
43-450 

—440 


6. Darius Nothus. Fourtli Revolt, 112—413 
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Ninth Dynasty, Egyptian Kings, 81 Yeahs. 


B. r. 

1. AmyrtBBus, 8 — 413 

2. Paiisiris, 8 — 407 

3. Psamniotirus II., 6—401 

4. Nepliorous, 8—395 

5. Acoris, 14-389 

8. Nectariehiis, 1 2— 376 

7- nVhus or Tacos, 2— 31)3 

8. N octanobiis, 11—381 

Oclius reduces Ej^ypt, ) IM 


Fourth Persian Adininistration, 


Alexander conquers Eji^ypt,. 81 332 


Upon the division of the Persian empire, E^pl 
fell to Ptolemy La^is, one of Alexander's generals, 
who, when he ascended the throne, assumed the 
cognomen of Soter. Our limits will not permit us 
to descrilx^ at length tlu^ character of this prince, 
nor to set forth tin* numerous obligations which li- 
terature* and philosopliy continue to bear to his me- 
mory. Tlie establishment of the .(lelebrated Alex- 
andrian Library, and the patronage which he con- 
ferred upon m(*n of letters, are too w(*ll known to 
require illustration ; and perhaps th(* royal munifi- 
cence which h(‘ displayed in providing so splendid 
an asylum for learning w^as more than equalled by 
the discrimination whicli he manifested in the choicJ* 
of individuals to preside over its interi^sts and to 
promote its progress. Whilst inviting to his court 
and placing in his schools those characters who were 
the most distinguished of the age for their scientific 
acquirements, Ptolemy showed himself the greatest 
philosopher that adorned Alexandria. To the know- 
ledge of books he joined the more valuable knowledge 
of men and of business ; and was thereby qualified 
to direct the pursuits of science to practicable objects, 
as well as to withdraw the speculations of the learned 
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from the insane metaphysics in which they were 
wont to indulge, in order to engage them in the 
more profitable studies of criticism, iiistory, geo- 
metry, and m(‘dicine. The countenance shown to 
Demetrius PJialereus, and the employment to which 
he turned his accomplished mind, refl(‘ct greater ho- 
nour upon the memory of Soter than all the magni- 
ficence of the Serapeion, or even the patriotic object 
contemplated in the structure of the Pharos. 

Ilisson Philadelphus succeeded to an inheritance 
of great honour, but of much anxiety ; for, being 
raised to the throne in place of his eldest brother 
Keraunus, he was long exposed to tlui fear of do- 
mestic treason and of foreign war. But a reign of 
thirty-eight years enabled him to consolidate his 
flower, and even to [lurchase the gratitude of his 
subjects, by executing many public works of great 
utility. He conveyed the waters of the Nile into 
the deserts of Libya, completed the lighthouse at 
the harbour of Alexandria, and laboured to improve 
the navigable canals which connected his capital 
with the lied Sea and the Mediterranean. The 
only stain upon his administration arose from the 
pitiful revenge in lllcted on the librarian Demetrius, 
for having advised the former king to allow the suc- 
cession to proceed in the natural course?, and to settle 
the crown on his first-born son. 

The third Ptol<?iny found it necessary to begin his 
reign with a Syrian war, which, in his own time, 
produced no memorabhi results, though, it would 
appear, it opened up to his successor a path to renown 
as a conqueror in the East. The latter is said not 
only to have chastised the insolence of Seleucus, and 
extended his conquests beyond the Euphrates, but 
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even to have carried his arms to the confines of Bac- 
tria. Among the spoils which Eucrgetos, — the title 
bestowed upon him by his people, — acquired in the 
course of his victories, was a prodigious number of 
statues, images of gold and silver, and other instru- 
ments of worship, which Cambyses had carried away 
from the palaces and teinj)les of Egypt. 

It was in the year 22J beforr^' our era that Ptole- 
my Philopater mounted the throne of his father in 
the due course of su(Tessidn. In his reign the Sy- 
rians recovered the provinces whidi tin* more for- 
tunate arms of his predecessor had added to the 
Egyptian territory ; the Jews were inbuiiianly per- 
secuted ; and the general alTairs of the kingdom fell 
into confusion and disorder. A slave* to his pas- 
sions, and addicted to cruc‘lty, he sunk under a 
ruined constitution at the early age of thirty-seven. 

The minority which followed was of considerable 
importance, inasmuch as it proved the oc^casion of 
introducing formally into Egypt the powerful in- 
fluence of the Roman government. As Ptolemy 
Epiphanes was only five years old at the death of 
Jiis father, tin* kings of Syria and Macedon deter- 
mined to dism(?mber and divkh? his dominions ; on 
which account tin* guardians of the prince applied 
to the Western Republic to interpose h(*r authority 
in the cause of justice, and to prevent the undue 
aggrandizement of two ambitious monarchs. 

This requt'st was readily granted ; and that the 
interests of tin; Egyptian <*ourt might not suffer from 
delay, Marcus ^Emilius Lepidus set sail for Alex- 
andria to assume the direction of affairs. Mean- 
while ambassadors were d(;spatched to Antiochus 
and Philip, charged with the determination of the 
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senate, and instructed to make known the line of 
policy wiii('li the Roman government had n^solved 
to pursue. But the peace atid happiness which 
were thus secured to the people ceased almost as 
soon as this fe(*ble ruler took tile sceptre into his 
own hand. lie became corrupt, and they became 
disaffected. Various conspiracfies were formed and 
defeated ; but at length the attempt of an assassin 
succeeded, and Epiphaiies was cut off in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age. 

The government was seized by the queen, a Sy- 
rian princess named Cleopatra, in behalf of her son, 
who was only six y(.*ar8 old. Her partiality for her 
native court, and the influence of her brother An- 
tiochus, thn'ateiied tlu^ j)eace of Egypt and (jven its 
independence, when the Romans again interposed 
to defeat the ambitious designs of Syria. But the 
young Ptoleiliy, distinguished by the title of Phi- 
lometer, was so completely in the power of his uncle 
that the inhabitants of Alexandria raised to the 
throne a younger prince, u})on whom they conferred 
the surname of Euergetes, though, at a later period, 
he was better known by the epithet Physcon, a term 
expressive? of unwieldy corpulence. Tin? brothers 
at length divided the kingdom, and exercised a se- 
parate and independent sovereignty; Cyrene and 
Libya being ced(;d to the younger, while the other 
retained that original portion of Egypt which was 
considtTcd as inort; strictly hereditary. 

Philoineter, at his death, left an infant son, who 
has been denominated Ptolemy the Seventh, but 
who never attained to the possession of power. To 
secure the tranquillity of the nation, a union be- 
tween the widow of the late king and Euergetes the 
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Second was recommended by the Romans, and im- 
mediately adopted ; the right of succession^ on the 
demise of his uncle, being reserved to the young 
prince. But the jealousy of the cruel monarch soon 
put an end to his life, with the view, it might be 
presumed, of clearing the way for the accession of 
one of his own sons. He next repudiated his queen, 
whom lie subsequently drove into Syria, and there- 
by involved his country in the hazard of a war with 
Demetrius, the rival and enemy of Egypt. Science 
and learning, intimidated by the horrors which op- 
pressed the kingdom, were observed to take flight 
from their ancient seat, and to seek an asylum in 
other lands. The seminaries of Alexandria were 
d(‘serted by th<‘ most distinguished professors, who, 
togeth(*r with thc^ principal inhabitants of the lilari- 
tinie District, found themselves menaced with im- 
prisonment or death. Nor was it until after the 
lapse of twenty-nine years that Physcon, detested 
for his crimes and feared for his sanguinary disposi- 
tion, linislu'd his earthly career, h‘aving his crown 
to be disputed by three sons, Appion, Lathyrus, and 
Alexander. This reign will appear interestijig in 
the eye of the philosophical historian, from the fact, 
which the Egyptians could up longer conceal from 
themselves, that the influence of Rome was daily 
gaining ground in their com icils, and already secur- 
ing the foundations of that dominion which she after- 
wards formally usurped. 

Through tlii^ influence of Cleopatra, who had re- 
turned from her Syrian exile, Alexander was pre- 
ferred to the throne. But as the claims of Lathyrus 
were acknowledged by a majority of the people, he 
was encouraged to assert his right by force of arms ; 
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and Iiaviii|][ succeeded in driving his younger brotlier 
into a foreign country, he inflicted a severe punish- 
ment upon the insurgentsof Upper Egypt, who had, 
during the political dissensions of the new capital, 
endeavoured to establish their independence. The 
inhabitants of the Thebaid had long felt themselves 
overlooked. The rising glory of Memphis had first 
obscured tlie splendour of the ancient metropolis ; 
while, more recently, the importance of Alexandria, 
both as a place of learning and of commerce, had 
attracted, to a still gnjater extent, the wealth and 
population of the kingdom. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the citizens of Thebes should have 
entertained the desire of recovering some share of 
the distinction of which they had been gradually 
deprived, and, at the same time, of securing to the 
Egyptians a seat of gov^Tiinnuit at a greater distance 
from the arms and intrigues of their warlike neigh- 
bours. In su])pr(?ssing this spirit of disaffection, La- 
thyrus is accused of an excessive severity, in which 
lu» emulated the destructive policy of Cambyses, 
and reduced the remains of the venerable city to a 
heap of ruins. 

His death, in the year eighty-one before Christ, 
relieved the apprehensions of tin* people, and opened 
a path for the accession of Cleopatra, his only child, 
whosi? gentle sex and manners gave the promise of a 
happy r(;ign. This cheering anticipation might have 
b(^eii realized, had there not existed another claimant 
for the same honour in the person of Alexander, the 
son of her father’s brother. Cleopatra was, without 
doubt, the legitimate sovereign, and was acknow- 
ledged as such by nearly all her subjects ; but the 
councils which now directed the affairs of Egypt 
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emanated from the shores of tlic Tiber. The Ro- 
mans^ who, at first, acted only as umpires, had al- 
ready he^un to enlarge their views, and to claim a 
right to interpose with their advice, and evt^n with 
their arms. Sylla at this period discharg(‘d the oflice 
of Dictator, and, in virtue of his high prerogative as 
master of the commonwealth, prescribed an arrange- 
ment to the competitors for the Egyptian crown. 
Cleoi)atra became the wife of her cousin Ptolemy, 
Alexander the Second, and thereby, it was hoped, 
had finally united the rival intcTCsts of the two 
branches of the royal family. But this measure 
produced not the auspicious results which were (ex- 
pected to arise from it. The ambitious youth, im- 
patient of an equal, murd<‘red his young wife, and 
s('ized the undivided sovereignty, which he appears 
to have occupied sev(‘ral yc'ars. At length he was 
compelled to flee from the indignation of his subjects 
to tin? coast of Tyre; where, just befon^ his <h;ath, 
lie made a will, by which he beepjeathed Egypt to 
the Roman senate and people. 

The next who assunuHl and disgraced the title of 
Ptolemy, was a son of Lathyrus, who, from tin? ex- 
cellence of his performanc(*s on the fluti', was sur- 
iiamed Auleb^s. This weak prince prov(*d a tool of* 
the Romans, and evidently lent himself to accom- 
plish tludr favouriU? design of n^ducing Egypt to the 
condition of a province depimdent on the republic. 
The leading men at court, wdio had no difliculty in 
penetrating his intentions, exi)(‘lled him from the 
throne, and placed the sc(*ptre in the hand of his 
daughter Berenice. To defend themselvt‘s still far- 
ther against the intrigues of Rome, they proposed to 
marry their young sovereign to the King of Syria, — 
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lioping that tlie combined forces of the two king- 
doms would prove more than a match for the legions 
usually stationed beyond the Hellespont. But the 
premature death of Antioehus defeat(*d this wise 
proje(jt. Auletes was restored through the interest 
of th(i ctdebrated Pompey, and conducted into his 
capital by ]\Tark Antony, a commander hardly less 
ri'iiowned. After a series of oppressions and cruel- 
ties, among which may be mention(‘d the murder 
of Berenice, he terminated a shanK'ful reign by an 
early death, — intrusting his surviving children to 
the care and tuition of the Homan government. 

Among the infants thus left to the probation of 
the senate, were the famous Cleopatra and her bro- 
ther Ptolemy Dionysius. As soon as these princes 
came of ag(‘, they W(Te raised to the throne, and 
associated in the government. But their fri(?ndship 
and union were of short continuance ; and each hav- 
ing the support of a numerous party, their dissensions 
almost necessarily terminated in a civil war. Cleo- 
patra w-^as coinpelh'd to seek refuge in Syria ; soon 
after which event, Julius Caesar, who, by his vic- 
tory at Pharsalia, had already made himself master 
of the commonwealth, appeared in Egypt to com- 
plete his conquest, and to qu(‘ll the intestine com- 
motions by whicli the whole of that kingdom was 
distra(!ted. Slu* lost no time in repairing to Alex- 
andria, where she was secretly introduc(jd into the 
presence of the Homan general. This able soldier 
and i)olitician immediately restored to her the share 
of power which sin? had formerly possesst;d, — issuing 
a de(T(‘e, in the name of the senate, that Ptolemy 
Dionysius and his sister Cleopatra should b(‘ ac- 
knowledged as joint sovereigns of Egypt. The par- 
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tisaiis of the young king^ being dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, had recourse to a military stratagem, 
by which Cajsar and his attendants were nearly de- 
stroyed. A war fensticd soon afterwards, which end- 
ed in the death of Ptolemy and the complete esta- 
blishment of the Romatis, not less as conquerors 
than as guardians of the children of Auletes. 

Put it was not consistent with Egyptian decorum 
that Cleopatra should reign without a colleague ; 
and, therefore, to satisfy the prejudices of the people, 
her youngest brother, not more than ehwen years of 
age, was placed beside her on tlu^ throne. Such a 
nomination could not be regarded in an}^ other light 
than as a show of limiting the power of the queen ; 
and even this apparent check on her authority was 
soon removed by the iimrdiT of the child, who fell 
a victim to the i^urious passions which at that period 
dishonoured the descendants of the gr(.*at P.tolemy. 

But the terra of their dynasty was now fast ap- 
proaching. The assassination of Julius Caesar and 
the subsequent defeat of Mark Antony, raist;d tin? 
fortunes of Octavianiis above the* r(*acli of the most 
powerful of his rivals, and at length invested him 
with the imperial purple, as the ae;knowledged head 
of the Roman world. CUeopatra made her escape 
from his revenge in a voluntary di?atli ; for, suspecting 
that he intended to wound lu‘r feelings by condemn- 
ing her to a place in the train of ca})tives who were 
to adorn his triumph at Rome, she found means to 
put an end to her lifif by the bite of a poisonous reptile. 
With her ended the line of Grecian sovereigns, which 
had continued two hundred and nin(‘ty-six years. 

As a province of the Roman empire, the history 
of Egypt can hardly be separated from that of the 
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mighty people by whose deputies it was now to l)e 
governed. It w^as, indeed, occasionally disturbed 
by insurrections, and sometimes even by foreign 
war ; but it was, notwithstanding, retained with a 
fjrm grasp both against domestic and external foes, 
until th(‘ decline of power compelled the successors 
of Augustus to withdraw their legions from tlie ex- 
trt'inities of the empire, to defend the provinces on the 
Tiber and the Danube. Adrian, in the !)eginning of 
the second ccuitiiry, spent two years in Egypt, during 
which he laboured to revive among the natives the 
lov<^ of letters and the beauties of architecture. Se- 
verus, too, at a somewhat later period, made a simi- 
lar visit, when, lik(' his pred(Tess(»r, he excited him- 
self to r<^lieve th(* burdens and improve the condition 
of the great body of the peo[)le. In particular, he 
countenaiKM^d (*very attempt that was made to re- 
pair the ancient monuin(*nts, as also to replenish the 
museums and libraries at Alexandria with books, 
instruments, and works of art ; and, above all, to 
w ithdraw the minds of the more contemplative from 
the dangerous pursuits of magic and the contempt- 
ible deceptions of astrology. The reigns of Claudius 
and of Aurelian .WTre slightly agitated by the pre- 
bmsions of Zemobia, qutH*n of Palmyra, who, as a 
des(;endaiit of the Ptohmiies, announced herself the 
sovereign of Egypt. Her army advaiu'ed to th(* 
frontiers, and evt?n gained some advantages over the 
Romans ; but her troops being at length steadily 
opposed by the legions of Syria, she sustained a to- 
tal defeat, and was carried captive to Rome. 

When, at a later period, the Emperor Probus vi- 
sited Egypt, he executed many considerable works 
for the splendour and bejielit of the country. The 
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navigation of the Nile, so important to Rome itself, 
was improved ; and temples, bridges, porticos, and 
palaces, were constructed by the hands of his sol- 
diers, who acted by turns as arch i teds, as engineers, 
and as husbandmen. On the division of the empire 
by Diocletian, Egypt was r(‘duced to a very dis- 
tract'd states Achillehs at Ah'xandria, and the 
Blemmyes, a savage ratre of P^thiopians, delied the 
Roman arms. The emperor, resolved to punish the 
insurgents, opened the campaign with tlie siege of 
Alexandria. He cut off the aqueducts which sup- 
plied every quarter of that iinnw'iise city with wa- 
ter, and puslied his attacks with so much (‘aution 
and vigour that, at the (‘iid of l ight months, the be- 
sieged submitted to the clemency of the conqueror. 
Tlu^ fate of Busiris and ("oplos was even more me- 
lancholy than that of Alexandria. Those proud ci- 
ties, — the former distinguished by its antiquity, the 
latter enriched by the passage of the Indian trade, 
— were utterly destroyed by the arms of the enraged 
Diocletian.* 

The introduction of Christianity was marked by 
repeati.'d outrages among the people, and even by 
such commotions as threati'iied to shake the stabi- 
lity of the government. The adherents of tin* old 
superstition resisted, on some occasions, tlu‘ destruc- 
tion of their temples and the contemptuous exposure 
of their idols ; while, in more than oni* instance, the 
Christian ministers, with a largt*r share of zeal than 
of discretion, insulted their opinions, and even set 
at defiance the authority of the civil magistrate 
when interposed to preserve the public peace. But, 
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after the conversion of Constantine, the power of the 
church was effectually exerted to Co-operate with 
the provincial rulers in supporting the rights of the 
Eni])ire, and in repelling tlie inroads of the l)arl)a- 
rians from the east and south. Nor was it till a 
new religion arose* in Arabia, and gave birth to a 
dynasty of warlike sovereigns, that Egypt, wrested 
from its EurojK*an conquerors, was forced to re(;eive 
more arbitrary mastt‘rs, and submit to a severer yoke. 
This era, however, constitutes the point in our his- 
torical r(*trospect at which we announced our inten- 
tion to interrupt the narrative, until we shall have 
laid before^ the readc‘r an account of the arts, the li- 
terature, and commerce of the ancient Egyptians. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mechanical Labours of the Ancient Egyptians. 

■'Pile Magnitude ol* Egyptian Edifices — Tlieir supposed Object con- 
nected witli tlie D<K*>trine of the Metempsychosis— Proposal made 
to Alexander tlie (ireat — ^Lake Mcrris ; Its Extent — I’he Nar- 
rative of Herodotus; Supported by T)iodt»rus and Pomponius 
Mela — Opinion that the Nile originally flowed through the Val- 
ley of the Dry River — h’acls stated by Denoii ; And by Relzoni 
— Lake Mteris not a W ork of Art — The River of .loseph and Ca- 
nals connecting it with Ihe Nile — Pyramids; Account by He- 
rodotus; Researches of Da \isou ; of Caviglia; of Rel/oni; Di- 
mensions of Pyramids— Sphinx ; Exertions of ('aviglia — Mono- 
lithic Temple— Tombs — Reflections — Canal of Ruhastis — Its 
Length from Nile to Red Sea — (comprehends four Sections — 
Description of it by the Ancients — Its Dimensions — Reasons why 
it w'as partially abandoned- Re-established by the ('aliph Omar 
— Surveyed by tiu* French — Estimated Expense of Re-oj>euing it. 

The history of Egypt presents notliing more won- 
derful than the magnitude and durability of the 
public works wdiich wx»re accomplished by her an- 
cient inhabitants. Prodigal of labour and (‘xj)enst*, 
her architects appear to have plannt^d their struc- 
ture's for the admiration of the most distant pos- 
terity, and with the view of rendering the fame of 
their inetdianical powers coeval with the existence of 
the globe itself. It has been suspected, indeed, that 
the omnipot(;nt spirit of religion mingled with the 
aspirations of a more earthly ambition in suggest- 
ing the intricacies of the Labyrinth, and in realizing 
the vast conception of the Pyramids. The preserva- 
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tion of the body in an entire and^uncorrupted state 
during three thousand years, is lUjderstood to have 
been eonnected with the mythological tenet that 
the spirit by whieli it was originally occupied would 
return to animate its niemhers, and to render them 
once more tlu^ instruments of a moral probation amid 
the ordinary pursiiits of the human race. The mor. 
tal remains, even of the greatest prince, could hard- 
ly havtj been regarded as deserving of the minute 
care and tlie sumptuous apparatus which were em- 
ployed to save them from dissolution, had not the 
national faith pointtKl to a renewal of existence after 
tin? lapse of ages, when the bodily organs would again 
l)ecome necessary to the exen^ise of those faculties 
from which tin? dignity and enjoyment of man are 
derived. Then? can be no doubt, therefore, that 
Egypt was indebted to the religious speculations of 
ln?r anci(?nt sag(?s for those sublime works of archi- 
tecture which still distinguish her above all the other 
nations of the primitive world. 

It must at the same time be a(?knowledged that, 
ill countries coinjiaratively rude, vastness of size 
takes precedence of all other qualities in architectu- 
ral arrangement. As a proof of this, it will not 
be deiii(*d that (*v(*n the Pyramids sink into insig- 
nificance when compared with an undertaking pro- 
posed by Stesierates to Alexander tlie Great. Plu- 
tarch relates, that this projector oflTered to convert 
Mount Atbos into a statue of tin? victorious mo- 
narch. The left arm was to bo the base of a city 
containing ten thousand inhabitants; while the 
right was to hold an urn, from wliich a river was 
to empty itself into the sea. But our object in this 
chapter is not to describe the fanciful dreams of a 
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panegyrist, but to give an account of works which 
were actually ejffected, and of which the remains 
continue at the present day to verify at once the 
existence and the grandeur. 

We shall begin with Lake JMceris, which, al- 
though upon the whole it owes more to nature 
than to art, is nevertheless well worthy of notice, 
both for its great extent and for its patriotic object. 
Herodotus, our best authority for its original ap- 
pearance, informs us that the cireumferenc^e of this 
vast sheet of water was three thousand six hundred 
stadia, or four hundred and fifty miles, — that it 
stretched from north to south, — and that its greatest 
depth was about three hundred feet. He adds, that 
it was entirely the product of human industry ; as 
a proof of which he states, that in its centre were 
seen two pyramids, <‘ach of which was two hundred 
cubits above and as many beneath the water, and 
that upon the summit of both was a colossal statue 
placed in a sitting attitude. The precise height of 
these pyramids therefore, he concludes, is four hun- 
dred cubits, or six hundred Jfijjyptian feet. 

The wat(*rs of the lak(*, he continues, are not 
supplied by springs ; on the contrary, the ground 
which it occupies is of itself remarkably dry ; but 
it communicates by an artificial channel with the 
Nile, — receiving, during six months, the excess of the 
inundation, and during the other half of the year 
emptying itself back into the river. Ev(;ry day, 
during the latter period, the fishery yields to the 
royal treasury a talent of silver, — whereas, as soon 
as the ebb has ctiased, the produce falls to a mere 
trifle. The inhabitants aillrm of this lake, that 
it has a subterraneous passage westward into the 
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Libyan Desert, in the line of the mountain which 
rises above Memphis. I was anxious to know what 
became of the earth which was dug out of the lake, 
and made inquiry at those who dwelt on its shores.” 
The answer given to this very natural question 
seems to have im|)Osed on the credulity of the his- 
torian. They assured him that the soil was carried 
to tlie river, and washed down by the current into 
the sea, — an explanation with which he appears to 
have been perfectly satisfied. 

In reference to this narrative, which exhibits the 
usual characteristics of truth and simplicity, we may 
remark that it is substantially confirmed by the 
statements of Diodorus Siculus and of Pomponius 
Mida. According to the Ibrmer of these writers, 
the (!ircumf(‘rence of the lake was exactly that which 
has been already quoted from the more ancient his- 
torian; while the latter magnifies it to the extent 
of five hundred miles. They all agree in represent- 
ing that its object must have been to save the coun- 
try from the effects of an excessive inundation, and 
at the same time to reserve a supply of moisture for 
the arid lands in the vicinity, or for the wants of a 
dry season in tin? Delta. It may, however, be 
thought probable that it was rather to prevent an 
evil than to secure a benefaction ; for we find that 
the water has not only a disagreeable taste, but is 
almost as salt as the sea, — a quality which it is sup- 
posed to contract from the nitre with which the 
surrounding land is every where impregnated. 

Last century, according to Dr Pococke, Lake Moe- , 
ris was about fifty miles long and ten broad. The 
older French writers estimated its circumference at 
a hundred and fifty leagues,— a result materially 
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differeiit from that of tlie En^disli traveller. Mr 
Browii(‘, who was more lately in Egypt^ thought that 
the length did not (‘xceed thirty or forty inii(*Sj and 
that th(> greatest breadth was not more than six. It 
is hence manifest that the limits of this inland sea 
have been niiich contracted; and, moreover, that 
the process of diminution is still going on at a rate 
which is distinctly perc(‘ptible. In ancient times, 
there can Ik* no doubt, the water cov(Ted a large 
portion of the valh^y of Fayoum, and probably, 
when the inundation (‘xceeded c(‘rtain limits, found 
an outlet from tln^ ('astern ('Xlrt'inity along the val- 
It^y of tlu* Tlahr bela JMaieh. It is e(|nallv manilcst 
that th(^ lov(*l of the Nile its(*lf must, in lhos(* days, 
have been higher than it is at ])rt'S(*nl, and that the 
branch which is now calb'd Josi'plfs Kivt'r must 
have conv(*y(*d no small share of its flood along the 
foot of the .I.<ibvan hills. At tin* remote (‘poch, when 
the Delta was a bay of the i\Iedit(*iTanean, tlx* main 
current of the d(’sc(‘nding flood would naturally seek 
aji issue in the direction of those vi'ry hollows which 
(.•ontiniie to display tlie most convincing (widence 
that they w(‘re long washed as the channel of a 
mighty stream. 

That the Nile originally flowed through the val- 
ley of the Dry Diver is admitted by the most intel- 
lig(?nt among mod('rn travellers. ]\I. Di'non, for 
exam])h‘, regards as ])roofs of this fact, the physical 
conformation of the adjoining country, — the exisl- 
<*nce of th(,‘ bed of a river exbiiiding to the S(^a, Init 
now dry, — its d(*positions and irnTustations, — the 
depth of th<* lakt*, — its (extent, — its Ix'aring towards 
the norUi on a chain of hills which run east and 
west, and turn olT towards the north-west, sloping 
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down to follow the course of the valley of the dry 
ehaiiiKd. To these indications may he added the 
peculiar character of th(i Natron Lakes ; and, more 
than all the other proofs, tlu^ form of the chain of 
mountains at the north of the Pyramid which shuts 
the entrance of the valley, and aj)poars to he cut 
perpendicularly, like lu'arly all the mountains at 
the foot of which the Nile flows at the present day.* 
Tile opinion that the river of Egypt pi^netratexl 
into the Libyan Desert, ev(?n to tlie westward of 
Fayouni, is rendered prohahh^ hy some observations 
recorded in the second volume of Belzoni's lie- 
searches. In his jourrn^y to the Oasis of Ammon, he 
n^acdied one evening the Bahr h<‘la Maieh. This 
place is singular, and deserves the athuition of the 
geograf)li('r, as it is a drjf river, and has all the ap- 
pearance of water having hetm in it, — ihv, hank and 
bottom being quite full ofstoiu's and sand. I'liere are 
sev(Tal islands in the c<*ntre ; fiut tin? most remark- 
able circumstance is, that at a certain height upon 
tin? bank there is a mark, evid(‘ntly as if tlu^ water 
had reached so high ; tln^ colour of th(^ materials 
above that mark is also much lighter than those bt‘- 
low. And what would almost determine that there 
has been water there is, that th(‘ island has the same 
mark, and on the same level Avith that on the hanks 
of the said dry river. 1 am at a loss to conjecture 
how the course of this river is so little known, as I 
only found it marked near the Natron Lakes, tak- 
ing a din^ction of north-west and south-east, whicli 
does not agree with its course here, which is from 
north to south as far as I could see from the summit 
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of a liigli rock on the west side of it. The Arabs 
assured me that it ran a great way in both direc- 
tionSj and that it is the same which passes near the 
Natron Lakes. If this be the case, it must pass 
right befor(* the (ixtremity of the Lake Mceris, at 
the distan(‘(? of two or three days' journey in a west- 
ern direction. Tliis is the place wliere several pe- 
trified stumps of trees are fVmnd, and many pebbles 
witli moving or quickwater inside."* 

In its present contracted dimensions, the Lake of 
Moeris is caJJe<l hy the Arabs the Birket cl Keroun, 
and is recognised at onee as a basin fornu^d by na- 
ture, and not hy art. The details collected by He- 
rodotus, and the otluT wrib'rs of Greece and Rome, 
must therefore hav(‘ applied to the works which were 
necessary not only to connect the Nile with the 
lake, but also to regulate* the ebb and flow of the 
inundation. The canal, calk'd Joseph's River, is 
aboutahundn'd and twenty miles in length ; which, 
when it enters the valley of Fayoum, is divided in- 
to a number of subordinate branches, and supplied 
with a variety of locks and dams. Tlu;re were two 
other canals coinmiinicating between the lake and 
the stream, with sluici?s at their mouths, which 
were alternately shut and opened as the Nile rose 
or fell. These, we may presume, wx‘re the achieve- 
ments of Mmris ; whicli, when they are regarded as 
the work of an individual, having for their object 
the advantage and comfort of a great pcopk?, may 
justly be (‘s teemed a far more glorious undertaking 
than either the Pyramids or tlui Labyrinth. 

In no circumstance*, indeed, do the arts and civi- 
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lisation of ancient Egypt appear more manifest than 
in llie care wliicli was taken to improve the produc- 
tive qualities of tlie soil ])y means of irrigation. A 
slight inspection of the plain of F'ayoum, even in its 
present neglected stale, affords the most convincing 
evidence that, in tlui days of the Pharaohs, no de- 
gree of labour was accounted too great, provided it 
could secure to the agrit^ulturist a share in the bless- 
ing annually conimunicated by the Nile. 

Near Beni Souef, in Middle Egypt, the river 
passes close und(ir the foot of the Arabian hills, and 
leaves on the western side a large extent of fertile 
land. At this place the excellence of the system 
followed by the ancients is most distinctly perceived. 
The soil deposited during the inundation, as wc 
have elsewhere observed, accumulates fastest near 
the river, and forms a ridge about a mile and a half 
broad, which is above the level of the water at all 
seasons. Between this elevation and the hills then* 
is a hollow, and then a se<rond rising of the sur- 
face; so that from the Nile to the roetky barrier of 
the Libyan Desert, thc*re are two ridgi^s and two 
depressions. Hence two kinds of canals became re- 
quisite,— -large ones in the bottom of thi'se hollows, 
and a smaller class branching olF on either side, to 
water the intermediate grounds. To render these 
last available, dikes of <*onsiderable magnitude were, 
at certain d istances, constructed across the current 
of the main canals, which serv(‘d both as dams 
to retain the water for a sulllcient time, and as 
roads from village to village. Between Siout and 
Payoum, accordingly, where the distance from the 
Nile and the mountains is the greatest, several prin- 
cipal canals, parallel to the river, were dug in an- 
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cient times ; among which, tlie most remarkahlo 
were the Bahr Yousef^ and another called the Hatn, 
— the line of which last, however, caiinot b(; so dis- 
tinctly traced at the present day. In the same 
district there were eleven large* mounds or dikes, 
besides a considerable number of smaller size, — all 
provided with sluices to regulate* the issue of w^ater 
according to the state of the e;rops and the height of 
the inundation. 

This precaution, on some occasions, must have 
been absolutely ne‘e*e;ssary. Belzoni tells us, that 
the yeiar in whie*h he visited Fayoiim an extraordi- 
nary overflow of the Nile sent sue*h a quantity of 
water into the Lake Meeris, that it rose twelve feet 
higher than it had ever been known by the oldest 
fisherman on its banks. Benon, in like manner, 
remarks that, if it were not for the dikes which stop 
the inundation, tlu^ gn^at swells would soon con- 
vert the whole province into an inland sea, — an 
event which had nearly taken place about forty 
years ago, during an unusually high flood, when the 
river rose over the banks of Ilahon, and created an 
apprehension that it would lay the plain und(*r wa- 
ter, or resume the channel which it had evidently 
occupied in remote ages. To remedy this inconve- 
nience a graduated mound has betui raised near 
the village just named, where there is also a sluice 
erected, which, as soon as the inundation has got to 
the propcT height to water the province without 
drowning it, divides the mass of fluid ; taking the 
quantity necessary for irrigation, and turning aside 
the remainder by forcing it back into the river 
through other canals of a deej[)er cut, directed to a 
lower section of the stream. 
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We liave already suggested that the great work 
of King Mceris is to sought for, not in tlie lake 
wliich hears his name, but in the immense excava- 
tions which connected it with the Nile, and in the 
mounds, the dams, and the sluicevs, vvhicli rendered 
it subservitjiit to the imj)ortant purposes of irriga- 
tion. Enough still remains to (‘liable the readtT to 
form some? judgm(mt of the extern t and magnificence 
of th(‘ original undertaking. The French philoso- 
ph(TS d(.iscril)e Fayoum, the ancient name of Arsi- 
nof*, as being of an oval figure^ and forming a low 
table-land, gradually sloping towards the north and 
the south. Along the high(\st ])art of the ridg(i runs 
the Bahr Youstd* as far as ]\I(‘dinet el Fayoum, tlie 
capital of the provinc(‘, where it branches off into a 
great number of smaller streams. Its bed, which is 
hen? cut through the solid rock, shows that the Egyp- 
tians in old tim<‘s were w(?ll acciuainted with the 
principles of levelling. Aliout five miles within tin? 
valley there is a bridge of ten arches running paral- 
lel with Joseph’s River, which, serving as a dam 
wh(?n the inundation is low, lets the water pass 
when it is high, and is probably the sluice men- 
tioned by Strabo ayd other ancient authors. 

In a direction nearly due north from the bridge 
just d(?scribe(l there is a canal, now usually dry, 
but wlii(*h, at th(‘ height of tlu? flood, carri(?s the 
water as far as the village? of Tami(?h, situated on 
the east sid(? of the lake, — a distance? of about twenty- 
two miles. This cut must have been formed through 
a bed of continuous rock, as appeared on sinking a 
shaft into the mud, which in some places was found 
twenty-three feet deep. Tamieh, which formerly 
stood on the edge of Ma3ris, is now six miles from 
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it, — an additional proof that the extent of the lake 
is very much contracted. In fact, so much neglected 
are the various channels which, after disburdening 
the Nile of its superfluous waters, used to carry them 
into this western valley, that the limits of the cul- 
tivable land an* becoming every year more narrow ; 
the Birket el Keroun is gradually retiring from its 
shores ; and the approach of the desert towards the 
river is more and more facilitated. 

The observations of Belzoni, during his journey 
to the Oasis, give much probability to the opinion 
that the reign of civilisation had, at an early age, 
extended far into the Libyan waste. Ruins of towns, 
and oth<*r tokens of an improved j)opuIation, meet 
the eye from time to time ; masses of sand cover the 
monuments of an age com])aratively enlightened, 
and deform plains which, there is ev(*ry reason to 
believe, were at one time the scene of agricultural 
industry, of the arts, and of law. A similar infer- 
ence might be drawn from an examination of the 
country which stretches to tlu; southward of Tri- 
poli ; when^ are still to be found the relics of mag- 
nificent buildings, mixed with the shingle of the 
desert, and affording to the barl)arians who now tra- 
verse that wilderness a constant triumph over the 
achievements of polished lift*. We ought not, there- 
fore, to give way to an undue haste in concluding 
that the descriptions of Lake ]\I(jpris left to us by 
the ancient authors are much exaggerated. The 
pyramids mentioned by Herodotus, if we may form 
a judgment from the remains of those which still 
stand at the entrance of the valley, were built of 
brick, and may therefore long ago have yielded to 
the solvent power of the atmosphere, supplying per- 
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haps part of those ruins which are at present found 
scattered along the beach. It is not to be imagined 
tliat they were placed in the deep basin formed by 
nature^ and which is still occupied by the Birket 
cl Kcroun, but rather in that division of the lake 
which was prepared by art for the reception of the 
annual flood, at the period when Mceris changed the 
course of the Nile from its more ancient channel.* 
The Labyrinth is also mentioned by Herodotus 
as one of the gr<‘atest wonders of Egypt, and the 
most surprising effort of human ingenuity and per- 
severance. It <?xceeds, 1 can truly assert, all that 
has b(;(!n said of it ; and whoever takes the trouble 
to examine them will find all the works of Greece 
much inferior to this, both in regard to workman- 
ship and expense. The temples of Ephesus and 
Samos may justly claim admiration, and the Pyra- 
mids may individually be compared to many of the 
magnificent structures erected by the Greeks ; but 
even these are inferior to tln^ Labyrinth. It is com- 
pos(?d of twelve courts, all of whic^h are covered ; 
their entrances are opposite to each other, six to the 
north and six to the south ; one wall encloses the 
whole. The apartments are of two kinds; there 
are fifteen hundr(?d above the surface of the ground, 
and as many beneath, — in all three thousand. Of 
the former, I can speak from my own knowledge and 

* Holzoiii, vol. ii. {k 15(1 — 15(1. .lomnrd, Dcscrip. de i’Eg-yptft, 
'ol. ii. p. (5—411. Slrabd, xvi. c. 1, NinivoUes Aniuilos dos Voy- 
xi. ] 1113. 1* cke’s Travels in the Blast. Willbrd, in Asia- 
tic licseaivlies, vol. i i. p. 245. 

I'lie words oC Pliii arc* remarkable in rerard to the extent of 
Lake Mteris, as coin ared with its limits in his own day: — ‘‘ Inter 
Arsinoitein aiitein et Memphitein /arriA' fftit, circuitucel. M.p., aut, 
lit Mutiaiuis 1 1 adit, ccI. Al.ji., et aititudinis L. pass., iiiauu factus, 
a rcjije iiuifeceral Ma*ridis appulktus.'’ P. fly. 
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observation ; of the latter^ only from the information 
whicli I received. Tlie persons who had the cliarge 
of the subterraneous apartments would not suff(ir me 
to see them^ alleging that in these wen.* pres(*rved the 
sacred crocodiles, and the bodies of the kings who 
constructed the Labyrinth. Of thtjse, tlu*refore, I 
presume not to speak ; but th(> upp(*r apartments I 
myself examined, and I pronounce them to l)e among 
the greatest triumphs of human industry ajid art. 
The almost infinite number of winding passages 
through the different courts excited my warmest ad- 
miratii)!!. From spacious halls 1 passed through 
smaller chambers, and from them again to large mag- 
nificent courts almost without end. The ceilings 
and walls are all of marble, tin* latter richly adorned 
wdth the finest sculptun* ; and around ('ach court are 
pillars of the same material, the whitest and most 
polished that I ever saw. At the point where the 
Labyrinth terminates stands a pyramid oiu? hundred 
and sixty cubits high, having large figures of ani- 
mals engraved on the outside, and an entrance to 
the interior by a subterraneous path.”* 

The same historian relates that this stupendous 
edifice was constru(!ted beyond the Lake Mceris near 
the City of Crocodiles, now better known as Arsi- 
noe, or the IMedinet el Fayoum. H(‘ ascribes the de- 
sign of the building to a determination of the twelve 
kings, who at that period governed Egypt, to leave 
behind them a monument worthy of their renown ; 
and hence, perhaps, the number of the courts and 
gates by which the Labyrinth was distijiguished. 

Diodorus says that it was built as a sepulchre for 


Lib. V. c. 9. Herodotus^ book ii. chap. 149. 
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Mendes ; whil(? Strain) intimates that it only stood 
near the tomb of the monarch who erected it. Pom- 
ponius Mela, a^rain, speaks of it as having been con- 
structed by Psammeticiis; but, as Mendes or Iman. 
des is mentioned by several writers, it is probable 
tliat lie was the king of the particular province in 
wliich the Labyrinth was placed, and who, as pos- 
s(*ssing th(> great(\st influence and authority, might 
have his funeral monument set apart from the rest. 
It is, however, deserving of notice that, although 
no other traveller gi v es so minute an account as has 
been suj)pli(‘d by Herodotus, the testimony of an- 
cient times tends decidedly to support the main facts 
(!Oiitaim.‘d in his narrative. Strabo, for instance, de- 
scrilies thepassag(‘s in the Labyrinth as being so nu- 
merous and artfully contrived that it was impossible 
to enter any one of the [lalaces, or to leave it, with- 
out a guide. Pliny, too, makes a reference to the 
Egyptian Labyrinth, which proves at least his con- 
viction that it was worthy of the fame universally 
rec(?ived concerning it; also that it was the pattern 
of all the similar works which had been attempted 
in different parts of Europe. 

Bui it must not be concealed that the curiosity 
of the moderns, who have employed themselves in 
s(‘arching for the remains of this suiierb structure, 
has been very generally disappointed ; and, of con- 
sequence*, that tluTc is a great difference of opinion 
among them as to its local position. Larchcr and 
Gibert, after along investigation of the subject, saw 
reason to conclude that the situation of the Laby- 
rinth must hav(? been at Senures ; while Pococke, 
Banier, and 8a vary, follow the ancient historians in 
placing it beyond Arsinoe, in the direction of the 
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Libyan Desert, and on the shore of Lake Moeris. 
Amidst the ruins of Keroun, accordingly, the at- 
tention of certain French travellcTS was particularly 
fixed by the appearance of several narrow, low, and 
very long cells, which, it was thought, could have 
had no other use than that of containing the sacred 
crocodiles ; and these have, therefon*, been imagined 
to correspond with the remains of th(‘ great build- 
ing in question. 

But this supposition is not confirmed by the more 
diligent researches of Belzoiii. He is more inclined 
to adopt an opinion founded on the narrative of 
the Boman naturalist, that this sumptuous monu- 
ment of ancient taste must hav(‘ stood in the neigh- 
bourhood of T(Tza, at the Avest (‘ud of tin? Lake 
Moeris. II(? th(T<* observed several blocks of white 
stone and red granite, which evidently must have 
been taken from edifices of great magnitude. Be- 
flecting on the description of Pliny, who places the 
Labyrinth in that very situation, he made th(‘ most 
diligent search among the remains of antiquity to 
ascertain whether the marble fragments bore any 
evidence of the exquisite w^orkmanship ascribed to 
the famed structure of Psammcticus. He admits 
that he saw not the sinall(>st appearance of an edi- 
fice cither on the ground or under it ; but, at the 
same time, he beheld through all that part of the 
country a great number of stones and columns of 
beautiful colours, of white marble and of granite.” 
These materials of a splendid architecture he ob- 
served scattered about for the space of several miles, 
some on the road, and some in the houses of the 
Arabs, and others put to various us(;s in the erection 
of huts. It was not, therefore, without very plau- 
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sible reasons that he arrived at the conclusion al. 
ready stated ; and we are satisfied that most of his 
readers will concur with liim in the opinion that, 
by tracing those interesting ruins to their source, 
the site of the Labyrinth might yet be discovered. 
It is true that, Iiaving been but little elevated above 
the ground, the building may be already buried to 
a great depth under tlie mass of soil and sand which is 
constantly accumulating in all parts of the valley.* 
Nothing is more* certain than that the level of the 
lake, as well as of tlni adjoining land, must have been 
raised consid<*ral)ly since the first era of historical 
records. ]h;lzoni himself observed, in one part of 
Mceris, pillars and ruins of ancient buildings now 
nearly under water; and it is well known that the 
present ruh'rs of Egypt have more than once found 
it necessary to erect new dikes upon the ancient 
mounds, to obviate the effects of an excessive inun. 
dation. D(‘iion, too, remarks that at the mouth of 
this valley the remains of villages overwhelmed by 
the sand may be every where discovered ; adding, 
that nothing is so melancholy to the feelings as to 
march over these? ruins, to tread under foot the roofs 
of houses and the tops of minarets, and to think 
that these were once cultivated fields, fiourisJiing 
gardens, and tin* habitations of man. Every thing 
living has disap})eared, silence is within and around 
every wall, and the deserted villages are like the 
dead, whose skeletons strike with terror.t 
When these circumstances are considered, it will 
be allowed, both that there is good evidence for the 
existence of an ancient building of great magnifi- 


Belzoni, vol. ii. p. 101 — 105. -f* Deuun, voL ii. p. 21lf. 
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cence on the shores of Lake Mceris, and also that 
the clian^es to which the neiglibouring soil is con- 
stantly subjected^ render the discovery of the Laby- 
rinth, more (‘specially the subterranean chamlxTS, 
an undertaking of the utmost unet*rtainty. From 
what still remains under our eyes, we are justified 
ill bi‘lieving almost (‘very thing of Egyptian gran- 
deur, wh(‘n tlit‘ obj(*ct of the areliiteet was to do ho- 
nour to the gods, or to preserv(‘ the memory of a be- 
neficent king. 

Of th<‘ wondiTfiil people, iiKh‘( d, who inhabit the 
banks of the Nile, tluTc is nothing more remarkalile 
than that their greatest (‘Iforts wc'n; made at a time 
when, ill regard to r(‘ligious faith, th(‘y wore in the 
grossest ignorance and darkiu'ss, and that, wln n light 
sprang up around th(‘in, their jiowt'r, thc'ir taste, or 
tlu*irz(‘al, se(‘in(‘d tod(‘cay, — yielding to thedornina- « 
tion of barbarian trilK‘s, who were ind(‘bt(ul to them 
for all their knowl(‘dge, asw(‘Jl as for tlieir supersti- 
tion. Persia addf*d nothing to the arts or architec- 
tural im])rov( nn‘nt of Egypt ; the Oreeks presiimc‘d 
not to rival their masters in the construction of tem- 
ples, pyramids, and labyrinths ; and tJie jiropagation 
of the true ndigion, under the Ri^man (‘mp<‘rors, put 
an end to the lofty imaginations which the subjects 
of the Pharaohs wt^re wont to realize* in their national 
structures. Christianity, which bhvsses ev(*ry land 
where it is cordially received, contriliiited most of all 
to the extinction of that spirit which had impelled tJie 
Egyptians to undertake and carry into (dfect designs 
so vast and imperishable as those which still call 
forth the astonishment of the traveller. The days 
of their mythology wen? those of their proudest glo- 
ries, and, WT may add, of their gr(?atest happiness 
6 
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and freedom. The blind belief in the divine origin 
of their monarchs, as also the inspiring dogma that 
the soul was to return to its ancient tenement in the 
flesh, encouraged them to erect monuments which 
might resist the pressure of ten thousand years, and 
carry the fame of their authors to the? very threshold 
of eternity. But when the exercise of their primi- 
tive superstition was no longer allowed, and another 
faith was introduced in its ])lace, the temples wer(' 
gradually abandoned, and th<‘ spirit of the Egypti- 
ans, unsubdued by the severest political oppression, 
yielded at hmgth to a more prevailing pow<T, which 
directed their hopes and fears to the contemplation 
of loftier and more spiritual objects.'*’ 

But whatever doubt may i^xist in respect to the 
vsituation and remains of the Labyrinth, there can be 
none relative to the next great object of Egyptian 
art, which we are about to introduce to the reader. 
The Pyramids, during several thousand years, have 
attracted the curiosity of the traveller, and given 
rise to much learned disquisition ; while so great is 
tlieir magnitude, and so durable the material of 
which they are constructtnl, that they presejit to 
the moderns the same subject of study which was 
(contemplated by Ilt^rodotus, EratostJienes, lliodorus, 
and Strabo. Pursuing the plan W(‘ liav(c hitherto 
followed, we shall first extract from the oldest Greek 
historian the tradition which prevailed in his days, 
and then draw from other sources the most probable 
account of the origin, the date, the intention, and 
the actual appearance of those famous buildings. 

Herodotus, it is well known, ascribes the larg(*st 


\N'cbsler, \ol. u. j>. 221. 
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of tlio Pyramids to Cheops, a tyrannical and profli- 
gate sovereign. " He barred the avenues to every 
tenii)le, and forbade the Egyptians to offer sacrifice 
to the gods ; after which, lie compelled the people 
at large to perform the Avork of slavt s. Soim? he 
condemned to hew stones out of the Arabian moun- 
tains, and drag them to the hanks of tlie Nil(‘ ; 
otluTs W('re stationed to r(‘C(‘ive the same in vessids, 
and transport lliem to the edg(i of the Libyan De- 
sert. In this s('rvice a liundri^d tliousand men w(;r(‘ 
<'mploy(?d, who wt‘re reliev(‘d (‘very thr(‘e months. 
Ten years were spent in the hard labour of forming 
th(^ road on which th(‘se stones wen) to lx? drawn, — 
a work, in my estimation, of no l(‘ss difficulty and 
fatigue than tht‘ erection of th(‘ Pyramid itself. This 
(Causeway is five stadia in length, forty cuhils wide, 
and its gn'atest height tliirty-two cubits ; the whol(‘ 
Ixdng composed of polishi'd marhh‘, adorned with 
the figure's of animals. Ten y(*ars, as 1 have oh- 
s(»rv('d, wer(‘ consumed in forming this jiavenient, 
ill jireparing tin* hill on which the Pyramids an‘ ’ 
raised, and in excavating chambers under the* 
ground. The burial-place which he inti'inh^d for 
himself, he contrived to insulate within the build- 
ing, by introducing the waU?rs of the Nile. TIh? 
Pyramid itself was a w^ork of twenty years ; it 
of a square form, every side? being eight ph'thra in 
length and as many in height. The stones are very 
skilfully cemiented, and none of them of le?ss dinu'ii- 
sions than thirty feet.* 

* Wo liavo (lopartcfl from tlio oomnioii traiishitioii of tliis passaji^o, 
which, it must he acknowledj^ed, is shrouded in some dcp;n*o of ob- 
scurity. Ill Boloe’s version, and even in I iUi clier’s, to wliioJi ho 
apyiears to have boon miicli indebted, tlio reader is led to conoliido 
that the oliject of the architeci, in forming leads or canals from 
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Tlio ascent of the Pyramid was regularly gra- 
duated by what some call steps, and others altars. 
Having finished the first tier, they elevated the 
stones to the second by the aid of machines con- 
struct(‘d of short pieces of wood ; from the second, 
by a similar engine, they were raised to the third ; 
and so on to the summit. TJius there were as many 
machiiit‘s as there were courses in the structure of 
the Pyramid, though then? might have btu'ii only 
OIK?, whi(?li, being easily manageable, could be rais{‘d 
JVom one layer to the next in su(?ci‘ssioii ; botli modes 
were mentioned to me, and I know not which of 
them deserves most cr(?dit. The summit of the Py- 
ramid was first finished and coat(‘d, and the i)ro- 
eess was continu(,‘d downward till the whole was 
eompb‘l(jd. Upon the (*xterior were recorded, in 
Egyptian charact(*rs, the various sums expended in 
the i)rogress of the work, for llu? radishes, onions, 
and garlic consumed by the artificuTs. This, as 
I well remember, my interpreter informed me 
amounted to no less a sum than one thousand six 
hundred talents. If this lx* true, how much mon* 
must it have cost for iron-tools, food, and clothes 
for the workmen !-^particularJy when we consider 
the l(*ngth of time they were cmiployed in the build- 
ing itself, besid(*s what was spent on the quarrying 
and carriage of the stones, and the construction of 
the subterraneous apartments. 

According to the account given to me by the 

the Nili;, WHS to surround the Pyramids themselves with water : 
wheR'Hs it a])|H^ars tliat the real intention was to place in an 
islatid, or, in other words, to inclose with the sacred stream the 
repository of the* royal corpse in the interior <>f the building' — 
•raj iTon&ro i^Tixotg Iojvtm Iv vjjerw, ^luouxa vov Ns/XeS 6flfayay<wv— — 

Euivr, 124 . ' ‘ " 
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Egyptians^ this Cheops roigiK'd fifty yosirs. lie was 
succeeded on tlie throne by his broth(T Ceplirenes, 
wlio pursued a judicy similar in all resp(?cts. He 
also built a pyramid, but it was not so large' us liis 
brother’s, for I measured them both. It has no sub- 
terraneous chambers, nor any cliannel for tlu^ ad- 
mission of the Nil(‘, which^ in the othe'r j)yramjd, 
is made* to surround an island when* the body of 
Cheo}>s is said to In* de])osited. Thus, for the space* 
of one hundre*d and six years, the* Egyplians wen* 
exj)e>se*d te) e*v<*ry s]K‘cie‘s of oj)pre*ssion and e’alamity ; 
not havijig had, during this long |:(*rie)d, j)eTmission 
te» worship in th(‘ir temj>Ies. TlK*ir aversie)n to the* 
me'inory of be)th the\se' memaivhs is se) gre*at that they 
have* the utiiiust re luctance to mention e‘ven their 
name s. Tiiey e*all the‘ir pyramiels by the nanu* of 
Philitis, V* Jio, at the* e’jxjcii in (iue*sti(;n, fed liis cattle* 
in that juirt of Egypt.” 

It is from tiie* last circumstance mentione'el by He- 
rodotus that the very probable conclusion has been 
fornie*d by lirvant, Dr lluh's, anel e)lhe*rs, in re*gard 
to the p(*e)ple* by whom the Pyramiels are* supj)e)se‘el 
to liave bee*n erecU d. We have* alre*ady ex])laiiu*d 
the* coime'xion whie‘h subsists b(*lwe'e*n the* term 
Pal<*s, Phalis, or Philitis, and the She*j)he rel Kings 
whe), having in vade'd Egypt from the* east, p()sse*ssed 
that country as inaste*rs during me>re than a hun- 
dred y(*ars, anel who, upon lK*ing (*xpelk*d by the* 
indignant naliv(*s, settled on the adje>ining ee>ast of 
Syria under the dene)ininatie)n of Piiilisliiie?s. It is 
jnanift\st, at first siglit, that the dynasty of princes 
to wJiom the*se? stii]>ende)us works are? aseTihe'd were 
foreigners, and alse), that they j)rofe'sse?d a re*Iigi()n 
hostile to the ajiimal worsliip of the Egy]>tians; for 
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it is recorded by the liistorian, with an emphatic 
distinctness, that, during the wliole period of tlieir 
domination, the temples w(Te shut, sacrifices were 
prolii bitted, and the people subjected to evtjry sptv 
ci<\s of oppr(?ssi(>n and calamity, llt'nee it follows 
that tin; date of tin* Pyramids must synchronise with 
the (‘poch of the Shepherd Kings, — those* monarchs 
who were h(‘Id as an abomination by the Egyptians, 
iind who, we may confidently assert, occupied the 
throin; of the Pharaohs during some part of the in- 
terval Avhich elapsed b(*tween tin* birth of Abraham 
and tin* captivity of Joseph. 

The n'usoning now advanced will receive addi- 
tional confirmation, when we consider that buildings 
of tlie pyramidal ord(‘r were not uncommon among 
the nations of the East, having prol>ably some con- 
nexion with tin* ])rinciples of that more refined and 
lofty adoration which dir(‘cted the f(*elings of its vo- 
tari(*s to the magnifi<*ence of tin* heavenly liost, and 
to tin; influence suj)pos(*d to be ex(;rcis(*d by their 
ajspect and movem(;nts on the destiny of man. At 
the pr(;seiit day th(*re are jiyrainids in India, — and 
more especially in lienares, where there is oin* form- 
(;d of earth and cov(;red with bricks. An t*diljce of 
the same kind has been observed at lAleduiiin Egypt, 
constructed in dlir(;rent stories or platforms, dimi- 
nishing in size as they rise in height, until they ter- 
miiiat(; in a j)oint, — the (»xact pattern, it is said, 
whicli was supplied by the folio w’^ers of Boodha in 
tin* ])lan of their ancient pyramids, as these; have* 
been <i(‘scribed by European travellers, on the banks 
of the Indus and the Ganges. Such, too, is under- 
stood to have been the form of th.e; Tower of JJabel, ' 
the object of which may have been to celebrate the 
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mysteries of Sabaism^ the first and purest supersti- 
tion of the untaught mind. Mr, Wilford informs 
us that, on his describing the great Egyptian Pyra- 
mid to several V(‘ry learned Bramins, they de<'lar- 
ed it at once to have been a temple ; and one of 
them asked if it had not a communication with the 
river Nile. When he answered that such a passage 
was mentioned as having existed, and that a well 
was at this day to be seen, they unanimously agreed 
that it was a place appropriated to the worship of 
Padma Devi, and that the supposed tomb \vas a 
trough which, on certain festivals, her priests used 
to fill with the sacred water and lotus-flowers.* 

The most probalile opinion resjiecting the objiict of 
tliese vast edilices is that which combines the double 
uscj of the sepulchre and the temple, — nothing b(?ing 
more common in all nations than to bury distin- 
guished men in pla<‘<‘s const'crated by the rites of 
divine worship. If ()lu*ops, Suphis, or whotwer idse 
was tlu^ founder of the great Pyramid, intended it 
only for liis tomb, wdiat occasion was there, says Dr 
Shaw, for such a narrow^ entrance into it, or 

for the well, as it is called, at the bottom, or for the 
lower chamber with a large nicli^e or hole in the 
eash^rn wall of it, or for the long narrow cavities in 
the sides of the largt? upper room, which likewise is 
incrusted all over with the finest marble, — or for 
the two antechambers and the lofty gallery, with 
benches on each side, that introduce us into it ? As 
the whole of the Egyptian theology was clothed in 
mysterious emblems and figurt'S, it sextos reasonable 
to suppose that all these turnings, apartments, and 
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secrets in architecture, were intended for some no- 
bler purpose', — for the catacombs or burying-places 
are pJaiji vaulted chambers hewn out of the natural 
rock, — and that the deity rather, which was typified 
in the outward form of this pile, was to be worship- 
ped within.* 

The present aspect of the Pyramids renders it 
doubtful whether they were ever fully completed, 
or whetlier thc^ apj)arent di1a[)idation of the exter- 
nal parts ought not to be altogether ascribed to the 
injuries of the atmosphere and the hands of barba- 
rian (onquerors. It is presumed that a i)ile of this 
description was not regarded as (mtirely finished 
until it was coated over with polished stone, so as 
to fill up the vacancies occasioned by th(‘ diminution 
of the successive layers of the building, and to rem- 
der the surface quite smooth and uniform from the 
foundation to tbe summit. Herodotua states, in 
the clearest terms, that, after the structure was 
raised to its full height, tin' artisans began to finish 
it from the top dowjnvards. In the second Pyra- 
mid, accordingly, which bears th(i nam(‘ of C^'ph* 
reiu's, a considerable portion of the original casing 
still remains ; coniirqiing the accuracy of the ancient 
historian as to the general plan of all such edifices, 
and alTording, at the same time, the means of un- 
derstanding that part of his narrative in which he 
asserts that a great quantity of the stone was brought 
from the Arabian side of the Nile, and even from 
the neighbourhood of the Cataracts. It has been 
ascertained by s^eral modern travellers that the 
main body of the huge masses now under consider- 


* Travels, vol. ii. |). 201. 
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ation is composed of rocks still found in the imme- 
diate vicinity ; we must therefore infer that the 
granite and porphyry us('d for coating the exterior, 
as well as for the decorations of the chambers 
within, are llu* materials so particularly describ- 
ed by tin* Ilalicarnassian, and which Stral)0 and 
Pliny mon* usually dt^signate as precious stones and 
iiiarl»le."^ 

The number of pyramids scattered over Egypt is 
very gr(*at ; but by far tin* most remarkahh^ are 
those at Djizt*h, Sakhara, and Dashour. Tin* first 
of th(?se places, which is situated on the west(‘rn side* 
of the Nih‘, about tt‘n miles from its bank, and 
nearly in tin* latitude of Grand C'airo, is distin- 
guished by ]) 0 ss(‘ssing the thret* priii(*i[)al (*dilices 
d(‘scril)('d l)y Herodotus, and which an* still n*- 
gard(*d as tlie fiin*st monuments of this class that 
are to be seen in any part of the world. It is no- 
ticed by i‘very author who, from personal obst'rva- 
tion, has described these* wonderful works of art, 
that the sense of siglit is much deceived in the first 
attempt to appreciab? their distainu; and tln‘ir mag- 
nitude*. Though removed several l(‘agues from tin* 
spe(*tator, thoy appear to be q^iite at hand ; and it 
is not until lie lias trav(‘lled some miles in a direct 
line with their hearing that he becom(*s sensible 
both of th(?ir vast bulk and also of the jiure atmo- 
sphere through which he had viewed them. Th(?y 
arc situated on a platform of rock about a hundn^d 
and fifty feet above the lev(*l of the surrounding 
desert, — a circumstance which at once contributt*s 

* It niay be ineiitionpci that every stone vvliicli adinilted of 
n tine polish and shone in the light was called inarhh', from 
to sliiiie or glisten. 
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to their heiii^ well seen, and also to the discrepancy 
that still prevails anion^? the most intelligent tra- 
vellers as to th(Mr actual height. 

Tlie (*fl(‘et now alluded to is well described by 
Dr llichardson. W(‘ had viewed them from se- 
veral points of observation on the opj)osite side of 
the riviT, and all along the whole course of the 
canal ke])t constantly looking at them ; but our re- 
colh^ctions were so occupied with (?xaggi*rated de- 
scriptions of their (‘iionnous dimensions that every 
look was foIlow<*d by disappointnu'iit ; the vyc al- 
ways en<*ounter(‘d something less than the mind 
expected it to s(‘(‘ ; and, now that we wen* compa- 
ratively sp(*aking at tlnnr bas(‘, and looking up from 
th(‘ low sandy bank to the Pyramids on the rocky 
(‘h^^ ation above, our idea of tlndr magnitude was 
not incr(‘as(^d. Even thos(‘ of th(‘ party who exer- 
cised the gr(‘atest self-control, and scarcely (tast a 
look on those ancient pil(‘s during th<‘ whole tim(‘ 
of our approach, lelt disapj)ointed with the di- 
minished grajideur of their appearance.*' 
it was not, in short, until their eyes became acr- 
custoined to tln^ outline of the stupendous pile of 
masonry that theytould form an estimate* of its real 
dimensions ; after which, they w^ere hardly able to 
(convince themselv(*s that such enormous structures 
wen? really the work of human hands. In most 
parts of Europe, the refraction occasioned by a moist 
climate? raises distant objects above the true angle 
of vision, and confers upon them an apparent mag- 
nitude, which a nearer inspectioji never fails to cor- 


Travels llie MedileiTartcau and Parts Adjaceiil, vol. i. 
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roct. But in Egypt, on the contrary, the air of 
whi(^h is extremely dry and transparent, the at- 
mospherical effect is reversed ; and, accordingly, the 
first glance of the Pyramids from the banks of the 
Nile is usually felt as a striking contrast to all the 
prciconceived notions of the traveller. 

The largest pyramid stands on an elevation fn?e 
all round, on which account the airumulation of sand 
in contact with it is h‘ss than might have* been ap- 
prehended. It has, however, suffer'd much from hu- 
man violence, imnienst^ heaps of broken stones having 
fallen down on each sid(‘, which form a high mound 
towards the middle of the base. The corners are 
pretty clear, where the foundation is readily disco- 
vcr(‘d, particularly at the north-west angle ; but it 
is impossible to see straight along the linti of the 
base on account of these heaps of rubbish. Hence, 
as has been already suggested, the dilliculty of 
making an exact measurement, and the frecpient 
disagreement of the results ; it being impracticable, 
witJiout removing the sand and tail(*n stones, to 
run a straight line all the way in contact with the 
building. Dr Richardson paced one side, at a little 
distance from the wall, and found it two hundred 
and forty-two steps ; whence he conjectures that the 
extent of seven hundred feet, usually assigned to it, 
is not far from the truth. 

The entrance into the Pyramid is on the north 
side, and is nearly in the centre, about an equal 
distance from each angle ; being, at tin* same time, 
elevated about thirty feet above the .base, probably 
that it might be more difficult for a conqueror to 
discover it, and less liable to be blocked up with 
sand. The ascent to it is over a heap of stones and 
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rubbish that liavc either fallen from the Pyramid, 
or been forced out and thrown down in the various 
efforts made at successive periods to find a passage 
into the interior. This heap at present rises con- 
siderably above tlie cuitrance, which is a small ori- 
fice not more than three feet and a half square: it 
is lined above* and below, and on either side, with 
hroad flat blocks of red granite, smooth and highly 
polished. The flags in tin* bottom of the passage 
an* fornn*d with altc*rnate deprc'ssions and eleva- 
tions, ill order to afford a firm footing to the pcTSon 
d(*sc(*n(ling ; but this, it is presumed, is a inodiTii 
op(‘ration, because' the depressions are not smooth 
and [)olish(5<l lik(i tlu* n'st of the stones. 

After advancing iK'arly a hundred feet into the 
entranc(^, whi<‘h slopes downward at an angle of 
about twcnly-six d<‘grees, the explorer finds an 
opening on the right hand, which conducts him up 
an inciined plane to the queen’s chamber, as tra- 
vel It'rs have agreinl to call it, — an apartment seven- 
teen feiit long, fourteen feet wide, and twelve feet 
high, to the point on which the roof is susiieiided. 
Ascending a similar passage, but somewhat steeper 
than th(‘ first, he* perceives another chamber of larger 
dimensions, being fliirty-seven feet two inches long, 
sevc'iiU'cn feet two inches wide, and about twenty 
fei't in height. This is denominated the king’s 
chamlxT, — but upon no better authority that we 
can discover than the caprice of tourists now con- 
verted into a local tradition. Its magnificenct;, how- 
ever, (fiititles it in some degree to the distinction 
which it has obtained. It is lined all round with 
large slabs of highly-polished granite, reaching from 
the floor to the ceiling ;• this last being formed of 
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nine immense flags which stretch from wall to wall. 
Tow'ards the west end of the room stands the sar- 
c()phaguSj wdiich likewise consists of red granite 
highly polished, hut without either sculj)ture or 
hieroglyphics. Its hmgth is seven f(‘et six inches, 
while the depth and width are (^acli three* fe(*t three 
inchc'S. Tlu’re is no lid, nor was there any thing 
found in it exeej)t a few fragments of the stone with 
which the cliamher is d(*corat(*d. 

As this room does not r(‘ach heyond tin; c(‘]itre of 
tin* Pyramid, J)r Pichardson suggests tin* very j>ro- 
hahk* ojnnion that tln‘re arc. otluT passages heading 
to other cliamhers in communi<*ation with it; the 
<'ntranc(* to which would, it is V(‘ry likely, Ix^ found 
'ny r<*moving sonn* of the granite* slabs which s(*rve 
as \vaiuscoting to tin* walls. To present to the eye* a 
uniform surface* in the interior of an aj)artnn‘nt was 
eme^ of the de*vi<.*es usually employed by an are*liit(‘ct in 
edd time*sw]n‘ii he wishe*el le) e‘oiie*e*al fremi an emlinarv 
observer the* aj)proach te) a se*cret retre*at, — re*S(*rving 
to himse'lf and his e*mploy(*r tin* kne)wle*dge‘ e)r the* 
partie-ular stone whiedi e*ove‘red the important orifice, 
as well .as the means of obtaining a ready ae*cess. 

A third chamber, still higher in tin* hoely of the 
Pyramid than e*itlKTof the two just nmntioned, was 
discove*re!d by Mr JIavisem, win), alumt sixty ye-ars 
ago, was British consul at C’airo. Having on eine* of 
his visits e)hseTved a hole* in the? top of the gallery, 
he re‘solve*d to asce*rtaiii the obje*ct of it, and whethe*r 
it le*el to any apartment whiedi had not yet beem de- 
scribed. For this jmrpose he made se*ven short lad- 
ders in such a manner as te) faste*n one te) another by 
means of four woodem pins, — the; whole set, when 
joine*d, being about twenty-six feet in length. When 
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all the parts were put together, the ladder entered 
suirieieiitly into the hole to prevent it from slid- 
ing on tin? side of the gallery. Il<‘ then mounted, 
and found a passage two fec^t four inches scjuare, 
which turiK'd immediately to tlu* right. He ent(‘red 
a littl(‘ way willi his Aice on the ground, hut was 
ol)lig(‘d to r(‘tir(‘, as th(‘ passage'. was in a gn‘at nu‘a- 
siire* choked with dust and Imls’ dung, which in sonn* 
place's was ne'ar a fe)ed eh'e'p. lie first thought of 
cle*aring a path hy throwing the dirt down into the 
galh'rv ; hut, fe)re.'see'ing that this would hi' a work 
of some time, he dc'termine'd to make another efibrt 
to e'lite'r, whie*h was atti'iieh'd witli more' succe'ss than 
the first. He was ahle to e're'i'p iji, though with much 
dilliculty, not emly on aerount e)f tlie lowness of the* 
passage*, hut like'wise the ejuantity of dust which he* 
raise'd. Whe*n he had advanced a little' way, he dis- 
cove'reel what he^ supposed to he the e'liel e)f the aj)- 
[)roach. His surprise was gre*at, wiien he reacht'el it, 
to find to the right a straight passage* into a long, 
hrejad, but low place, whie*h he kne*w, as we ll l>y the* 
lemgth as the dire*ction e>f the entry he had e*ome in 
at, to he immediately above the? large re)e)m. The* 
stones ed granite which are at the te>p e)f* tlie latteT 
form the* hottemi 0/ this, hut are une've'u, being e)f 
unee]ual thickneiss. The* re)oni is four fee't longer 
than the erne* helow^ ; in the latte'r you see only seven 
stone?s, and a half of one on each side of them ; but 
in that above, the nine are? entire, the two halves 
resting on the wall at each end. The breadth is 
equal with that of the room below. Tlie covering 
of this, as of the other, is of beautiful granite*, hut 
it is composed of eight stones instead of nine, the 
number in the room below. At this stage of the 
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investigation Mr Davison was joined by some of 
his attendants, who, being a good deal troubled with 
the dust and want of air, soon retired. At length, 
after^iaving measured and examined every part of 
tlu? chamber, Ik? also dese(?nded by the ladder, satis- 
fied that no more could be accomplished without the 
accession of greater strength and means.* 

The same room was entered and explored a few 
years ago by JMr Caviglia, — to whose enterprising 
spirit the antiquaries of Egypt are under great ob- 
ligations, — but without adding any thing to our 
knowledge either of its structure or intention. Hi* 
remarks that the sides of the chamber wen? coated 
witli red granite of the finest polish ; and he ascer- 
taiiK‘d that the unevenness of the lloor was occasion- 
al by its bt‘ing fornu'd of the individual blocks of 
syenite which constitute the roof of the chamber 
b(‘low,* henc(‘ they must be wedged in on the prin- 
ciple of the arch. 

liut it is extremely doubtful, even after these 
laborious endeavours, whetlK?r we have yet made' 
farther progress in dissecting the structure of the* 
Pyramid than was attained by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans two thousand years ago ; for it is deserving of 
notice that every recess which has bc(?n explored in 
modern times bears marks of having been examined 
by former adventurers. We find, besides, that the 
narrow entrance into the grt?at Pyramid was known 
to Strabo, which, he tells us, had a stone placed at the 
mouth of it to be removed at pleasure. The same 
author likewise, as well as Herodotus, was acquaint- 
ed with the subterranean chaml)ers, and Pliny has 

• Memoirs U) European and Asiatic Turkey, edited from 

MS. Journals by Robert Walfwle, M. A., ]u J54. 
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left a description of the well. It is true that they 
declined to enter into many particulars which could 
hardly fail to have met their observation, — an omis- 
sion which we an* justified, at least in the caise of 
Herodotus, in attributing^ to c(‘rtain superstitious 
notions of their sanctity and mysterious uses. 

Tin; account given by ]\Ir Davison of his descent 
into the well, now alluded to, is so interi'sting, that 
we <*aiinot withhold from the read(‘r an outline of 
his proceedings, ('onceiving it to be very deep, he 
])rovid(*d himself with a larg** quantity of ro|)0, one 
(‘nd of which In* tied round his waist ; and, h'tting 
down a lantern atta(;hed to asiTiall cord, ht* r(*solute- 
ly pr(;pared to follow. With no small difficulty he 
prevailed on two iif his servants and three Arabs to 
hold the line, — the latter assuring him that there 
were* ghosts below, and that he must not hope to 
redurn. Taking with him a few sheets of ])aper, a 
compass, a measure, and anolln*r iighti‘d candle, he 
commenced the descent, and soon riiiclu'd the bottom 
of tin; first well or shaft. Here he found, on the 
south sid<*, at tin* distance of about eight feet from 
tln^ placi* where he landed, a second opening, which 
descended p<*rp(;ndijularly to the depth of live feet 
only; and, at four f(*et t(*n inches from tin* bottom 
of this, he discovered a third shaft, the inoutli of 
which was nt*arly blocked uj> with a large stone, 
leaving an opening barely suflicient to allow a man 
to pass. Here he dropped down his lantern, not 
only with the view of ascertaining to what depth he 
was about to proceed, but also to det(*rmine wdietln*r 
the air were* pernicious or otherwise. Tin* shaft, 
however, was so tortuous that the candle soon became 
invisible ; but the consul was not to be discouraged. 

II 
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as notliiiig loss tliaii a journey to tlie bottom would 
satisfy his eager curiosity. His main difficulty arose 
from the superstitious dread of the Arahs^ wl )0 could 
hardly he prevailcnl u])on to go down and hold the 
rope. After many })rayers^ and threats, and pro- 
mises of inoney^ and of all the treasure which might 
be found in the well, the avarice of one man so far 
ov(*roaiTU‘ his terror that he ventured to desctmd ; 
though, on reaching the bottom, he stared about 
him pale and trembling, and appeared more like a 
spcctr(‘ than a human being/’ 

]Mr Davison now pushed forward with th(‘ rope 
round his body, being convinced, from th(‘ distant 
view of th(‘ lantern which he had let down, that this 
well was somewdiat de(*p(‘r than the first. Having 
proc(‘eded a little^ farther than half-way to the sfiot 
when' tlu‘ candle had rested, lu‘ cam(‘ to a grotto 
about fifteim f(‘et long, four or fivi* w idi*, and nearly 
the height of a man. From this place tin* third 
shaft or well wjis sloping ; and, by throwing down a 
stoiK*, 1 k‘ ascertain<‘d it to be of much greatiT depth 
than the otln^rs. Dut, still resol V(‘d to persevere, he 
pushed the lantern a little before him, and set out 
afresh on his journey, calling to the Arab to loosen 
the rope gently, and availing himself of little hoh's 
made in the rock, obviously with the jmrposc' of 
aiding a descent. At length the shaft l)(‘ginning to 
return a little more to the ptTpendicular, he arriv(*d 
spt'edily at the bottom, where he found ail farther 
])assag(' precluded by a large accumulation of sand 
and rubbish. 

Having r(;ached this point our adventurer began 
to reflect on two circumstances which had not before 
occurred to him, either of which would have agi- 
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tated weaker nerves. TJie first was, that the mul- 
titud() of hats which he had disturbed might put out 
his candle ; and the second, that tlie iinim'nse stone 
on th(* mouth of the pit might slip down and close 
the passag<‘ ff)r ev(ir. On looking about the bottom, 
he found a rope-ladder, which, though it had lain 
there' sixt(?en years, was as fresh and strong as if 
perfectly luiw. It had been used, as is con jectured, 
by ]\Ir Wood, — the author of a work on the ruins of 
Balbec and l^alrnyra, — to assist his progress down- 
wards ; but he, it is concludt'd, must have slo[)ped 
short at tlu^ grotto. Wlum Mr Davison, on his re- 
turn, had reached the bottom of the first shaft, the 
candh'S fell and went out ; Uf)on which, the poor 
Arab thought himself lost.*' He laid hold of the 
rope, as his master was about to ascend, declaring 
that he would rather hav(‘ his brains blown out 
than be left alone th<*re with the devil. I there- 
fore permitted him,*’ says tin' consul, to go be- 
fonj, and, though it was much more difficult to 
ascend than to descend, I know not how it was, 
but hv scrambled u]) a hundred times more quickly 
than he had come down.”* 

The d(*pth of the!* first shaft was twenty-two feet ; 
of the second, twenty-nine ; and of the third, niiie- 
ty-niiK* ; which, with the five feet between tin; first 
and second, makes the whole desci'iit one hundred 
and fifty-Jive.f 

* In the letter t(i M. Varsv, of which the above is an abridg- 
ment, iMr Davison remarks, “ V "s avez Iwan dire cjuc J’aiirais 
dii regarder comnie lionorahlc* d’et ev(*li <lans iin de ces fa- 

menv numuniens cpii n’ont ele des‘ nes (jue pour les grands rois. 
.le vous avoiie iraiiclieiiieiit, iiionsic 4 ue/)e n'avais jias la moiii- 
dre ambition a ret ogard. Bien an •ontraire, jVtais rent fbis pins 
trontent de sortir et revoir le jour.” 

•j- See Wali)ole’s Memoirs, |). H50, for the narrative of Mr Davi- 
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It is soiTKJwluil romarkiil)l(‘, that the dimensions 
assigned to tlie well l>y Pliny were eiglity-six cu- 
bits, — an approximation to the truth which must re- 
move all <loul)t from the mind of every candid n*ad- 
(T that tlu‘ honour of d(*t(H‘ting the intricacies of th(‘ 
Great Pyramid was not r(\serv(‘d for th(‘ mod(‘rjis. 
The Pomans apj)ear to liave taken a considerabh? 
inhTCst in tin* architectural antiquities of Egypt, tin* 
names of their favourite princ(*s being inscrilx^d on 
the monuments; and henc(* it might have been in- 
ft'rred that this, one of the greatest works of the an- 
cient world, would not fail to attract their attention. 

The latest and the most <*omph‘te survey, how- 
<wer, mad(‘ of tin* hidden caverns of the Pyramid of 
Cln'ops, is that accomplisln‘d by ]\Ir ('aviglia, tin* 
sj)irited foreigner alr(*ady m(‘ntioned. In his first 
attempt to sound the depths of the <‘elel)rat(‘d well. 
In* descended as far as Mr Davison had doin*, and 
witli nearly similar results. But In* was by no 
means salisfi(*d with the issue of his labour. Ob- 
s(*rving that ihv ground under his feet gave a hol- 
low sound, he sijspe<*ted that then* must b(* some 
C4)n(!ealed outhd. H(^ accordingly determined to re- 
sume operations ; and with this view he hired s(‘- 
veral Arabs, whom In* employed in drawing up the 
rulddsli from the bottom with liaskets and cords. 
In a short time, how(‘ver, owing to tin? (‘Xtrenn* re- 
luctanci; of these pcojde to work, he was compelled 
to suspend his undertaking until an order from tin* 
Kaiya-bey was procur'd, which had the effect ol* 
sul)diii]ig their indolence*, and, to a C(?rtain degree, 
of r(‘nioving their prejudices. It is not, ind(?ed, sur- 


Hi; iind Quarterly Tteview, vol. \ix. p. 392, wliich contains an 
•itiinal counnuiiicalioii i'roiii Mr Sail. 
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prising that tlie natives should hav(? maiiif(*stcd re- 
lijclaiice to labour in circumstances so appalling ; 
Indiig con lined in a place where, owing to tlie im- 
purity of the atmosphere, no light would burn longer 
than half an hour, and wIutc the heat was so in- 
tense as to thr('at(?n suffocation. At hmgth, in fact, 
it became so intolerabh^ that one Arab was carried 
up nearly dead, and several others, on their ascend- 
ing to the surface, fainb^l away ; so that, at last, 
ill dt^fianci? of tin* command laid upon tinmi, tliey 
almost (‘iitirely abandoiu'd th<‘ task, declaring that 
tliey were willing to wwk, but not to di(‘ for him. 

Thus oppos('daiid disappointed, Mr Caviglia next 
turned his atUmtion to the ch^aring of tlui jirincijial 
<‘ntry or passage* into the Pyramid, w’hich, from tiim* 
immemorial, had b(?en so block(*d up as to oblige 
those wdio ventured within its orifice to <*reej) on 
their hands and knees. Ilis chief object in this 
undertaking was to improve tin* vtntilation of tin* 
interior, — a purpose which in* not only carried into 
effect, but, moreover, in the course* of his labours, 
he made tin* unexpected discovi'ry that tin* main 
passage leading from tin* entry did not tt*rniinat(‘ in 
the m an iKT asserted by ]\Iailh*t, and l)(*liev(*d by all 
his successors. On tin* contrary, having reniov(‘d 
sev(*ral large masses of calcan'ous stone and granite, 
appanmtly pla<*ed ther(^ to obstrmrt all farther pro- 
gress, he found that it still continued in the same 
inclined plane downwards, w^as of the same dimen- 
sions, and had its sides worked with the same (*are 
as in the portion above, though filled up nearly to 
the top with (‘arth and fragments of rock. After 
clearing it out to the length of a hundr(*d and fifty 
feet, the air became again so impure, and the heat 
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SO suffocating, that he had once more the same dif- 
liculties to encounter with regard to the Arabs. 
Even his own health was at this time visibly im- 
paired, and he w^as attacked with a spitting of blood ; 
but nothing could induce liim to desist from liis in- 
teresting researches. 

After the laps(* of the third month from the time 
at which he In^gan his toils, he had excavated as 
far as tw() hundred feet in the new passage with- 
out any thing particular occurring, when, shortly 
afterwards, a door on the right liand was discovered, 
from which, in the course? of a f(‘w hours, a strong 
smell of sulphur was perceived to issue. Mr Ca- 
viglia having now recollected that, when at the bot- 
tom of the well in his first enterj)ris(?, he had burn- 
ed some sulphur for the purpos(‘ of purifying the 
air, conceiv(‘d it probable that this door-way might 
commuiii(*at(? witli it, — an idea which, in a litth* 
time, h(i had the pleasure of S(*eing realized, by dis- 
covering that it open(‘d at once upon the bottom of 
the well, where he found the baskets, cords, and 
other implements, whi<*li had been left there on his 
recent attempt at a Airther excavation. This dis- 
covery was so far valuable as it afforded a (romplete 
circulation of air along the whole passage* and up 
the shaft of the well, and thereby obviated all dan- 
ger for the future*, arising from the noxious condition 
of the atmosphere.*' 


^ • It is amusing to (’ontrast tli' indcfatirahle oxorlions of this iii- 
(lividuul, v.li<»so solo motives we * J from an eiili^litcncd cu> 
riosity and a dosiiv to bonefit tl lerary world, with tlie caiitiuus 
promliiro of Colonoi ('ontolio, o d" B<niai)arto*s military mrons : 
— J’arrivai a roxtreiiiitc. iiiais 

Jes onvriers : le I'ond otait rtuii{)li ie tern* ot <lc cailJoux ronltvs; j’en 
reinplis unc de iiics jioches; ciimi itc je pris toiitcs les inesurt*s (font 
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But the passage did not terminate at the door, 
way which opened upon the bottom of the well. 
Continuing to the distance of twenty-three feet be- 
yond it in the same angle of inclination, it became 
narrower, and took a horizontal direction for about 
twenty-eight feet farther, where it opened into a 
spacious apartment immediately under the central 
point of the Pyramid. This new chamber is sixty- 
six feet long by twenty-seven broad, with a flat 
roof ; and, whi;n first entered, was found nearly fill- 
ed with large stones and rubbish, which Mr Cavig- 
lia succeeded in removing. The platform of the floor, 
which is dug out of the rock, is irregular, nearly one- 
half of the length from the east end being level, and 
about fifteen feet from the ceiling; while in the 
middle it descends five feet lower, in which there is 
a liollow space, bearing all the appearance of the 
commencement of a well or shaft. From this point 
it rises to the western end ; so that, at the extremi- 
ty, then? is scarcely room between the floor and the 
roof for a man to stand upright, the whole chum- 


j'avais Ix'soin. Mais d«ja raa iiimiert* idait jKilft ; ma ros])iratioii 
plus goiiee ; Ic tliornuuiielrc de Kraumur etait audossus di; 26 de- 
^vs,” kc. M'ivx JiUiiL(}^nLr of his pockrts with the. riihbisli wliicli 
impeded his pr<»jjr<!ss into the secret apartments <d*the Pyramid, the 
pliant colonel withdrew, uttering' iniprt;cation.s against the detest- 
able alinosphere, which at once affect (?d his breathing and raised 
the thenmnneter. — Descrip, dc P Epyplv, Aniuiwlcs, vol. ii. |j. 3*J. 

The same writer inlorms us that the French, hoping to hud many 
antiquities fresh and undesecratod in the interior of a pyramid not 
yet toiic.hed, adopted the resolution of demolishing one of the third 
or fourth class from top to iMittom. It is stated that every layer of 
stone was from a yard to a yard and a half in depth, and that all 
the blocks, being of a dimension proiKirtioned to their thickness, 
weighed alioiit twelve thousand {xmiids (liOOO kilogrammes) a-piece. 
But, after having advanced alxuit half-way in the process of deims- 
lition, they were obliged to relimniisli the enterprise; leaving, says 
ihe colonel, the fruit which would have indemnilied their t«nls to be 
.eaped by those who were to coinc after them. 
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Ix'r liaving tlie appearance of an unfinished excava- 
tion. Mr Salt, however, is dispos(?d to think, after 
a careful compiirison of it witli other suliterrariean 
apartments whieli have hi'cn disfigured by the com- 
bined effects of time and tlie rude hands of curious 
visiters, tliat it may once have been liighJy wrought, 
and used, perliaps, for the performance of solemn 
and sacred mysteries. Some Koman characters, 
rudely formed, had been mark(‘d with the llame of 
a candle on tlie rock, part of which liaving mould- 
ered away, renden‘d the words illegible. The same 
gentleman had flatt(‘r(‘d himself that this chamber 
would turn out to be the one d(*scribed by Herodo- 
tus as containing the tomb of ('Cheops, whi(!h was 
insulatcMl by a stream drawn from the Nile ; but 
the want of an inlet for the sacreul fluid, and the 
elevation of thi‘ floor tliirty feel above tin* level of 
the river at its highest inundation, put an end to 
this delusive opinion. From an (‘xpr(?ssion of Stra- 
bo, however, purporting that the jiassage from the 
entrance leads directly down to th(‘ chamber which 
<*ontains the sarcojihagus, he thinks, and perhaps 
justly, that this apartment was the only onci known 
to the Greek geographer. 

On the south side of this spacious excavation tlien^ 
is a passage just wide and high enough for a man to 
creep along on his hands and knees, continuing ho- 
rizontally in tlu? rock for lifty-five feet ; but there 
it abrujitly terminates. Another opening at the 
(*ast end of the chamber commences with a kind of 
arch, and runs about forty feet into the solid rock 
of the Pyramid. A third passages is mentioned, but 
so obscurely that we cannot asciertaiii either its di- 
rection or dimensions, ft is not, however, to lx* 
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imagined that these passages had no object, or that 
tht?y originally terminated at the i)oint where the 
curiosity of modern travellers meets a check from 
the aciaiinulation of rubbish, or, perhaps, from th<‘ 
interv(‘ntion of a regular portcullis, such as Belzoni 
encoiintert;d in the second Pyramid. Dr Richard- 
son, indeed, insinuates that th(^ avenues in question 
have not been actually explored by s(^veral writers 
who have thought prof)er to dc*scribe them, — a charg<* 
which, w(! are satislied, does not apply to Caviglia, 
whos<* exertions were only limited by the utmost 
l)Ounds of human (‘iiergy and perse? verance. 

Ibifore we f)roeeed to some more gcmertal observa- 
tions on the history and comparative magnitude of 
the Pyramids, we shall present to the rt?ader a short 
account of the discoveries made by Belzoni in th(‘ 
interior of that whicrh bears the name of C(‘phr(?ncs. 

As Herodotus, whose lidelity has been gencTally 
ap[)roved by tlu‘ iJl^’estigations of more recent times, 
gave assurance that tliere were no chambers in this 
edifice, a long tinu‘ had pass<*d without apy attempt 
iHjiiig made to pi'netratt? its outer walls. In fact, 
sucli an undertaking was regarded as equally roman- 
tic and impracticable. The French philosophers, who 
accoinpani(*d the invading army led by Bonaparte, 
made several endea\'ours to find an entrance, but, 
perct‘iviiig Jio trace in the building which could en- 
courage the belief that it had ever been perforated, 
they left it in despair. The resolution of Belzoni, 
however, a privati? umissisted ijidividual, achieved 
a coiKiuest ov(!r the mystery of ancient art, which 
the power and ingenuity of a great nation had re- 
linquished as beyond the reach of human means. 
His success in detecting the sepulchral labyrinths of 
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Thebes inflamed liim at once with the desire and the 
confidence of discovering a passage into the secret 
chambers of Cephrenes, the reputed founder of the 
second Pyramid. 

II is first attempt was not attended witli an ade- 
quate degree of sui^cess; wliile the labour and expense 
wliich it entailed upon him \vere so great as would 
have cooled the ardour of a less zealous antiquary. 
He began by forcing a passage, whicrh lie was soon 
obliged to abandon as equally hopeless to hims(‘If 
and dangerous to the persons employed. Jlut this 
disappointment only increased his desire to accom- 
plish an object on which he had staked his happi- 
ness as well as his reputation. Observing minutely 
the exterior of the Great Pyramid, he satisfied him- 
self that the passage was not placed exacrtly in tlie 
middle of the building, but that it ran in a straight 
line to the eastern side of what is called the king's 
chamber ; which being in the centre of the Pyramid, 
he conjectured that the entrance must b(? as far from 
the middle of the face as is the distance from the 
ctmtre of the chamber to the east end of it. Having 
made this clear and simple observation, he conclud- 
ed, that, if there were any chamber in the second 
Pyramid, the orifice could not be at the spot where 
he had begun his excavation, but, calculating by the 
position of the passage in the first, nearly thirty feet 
farther east. 

Encouraged by these new views, he returned to 
his task, and was immediately delighted to observe 
that, at the very place where he intended to recom- 
mence operations, there was a hollow on the surfaw 
of the building. Any traveller, says he, who shall 
hereafter visit the Pyramids, may plainly perceive 
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this concavity above the true entrance. Summon- 
ing his Arabs, he forthwith resumed his toils ; and 
so correct was liis measurement that he did not de- 
viate more than two feet from the mouth of the 
passage which was to admit liim into the recesses 
of this vast edifice. The native workmen were in- 
deed as sceptical as ever, entertaining not the slight- 
(JSt expectation that any approach would ever be 
discovered, and occasionally muttering their opinion 
of him in the expressive term magnoon, which, in 
their language, denotes madman or fool. 

After cl(?aring away a great deal of rubbish, and 
cutting through massy stones, he had the satisfac- 
tion to see the edge of a block of granite, — the ma- 
t(?rial used for casing the passages in the Pyramid 
of Clu'ops, — inclining downward at the same angle 
as in the latter building, and jiointing towards the 
centre. On the following day three large slabs were 
discovered, one on eacli side, and the third on the 
top, — indicating very distinctly, that the object of 
his search was now aliout to be realized. In a few 
iiours, accordingly, the right entrance into the Py- 
ramid was opened, — proving to be a passage four 
fet^t high, and three feet six inches wide, formed of 
granite*, and descending a hundred and four feet to- 
wards the centre, at an angle of twenty-six degrees. 
Nearly all this passage was lilled with large stones 
which had fallen from the upper part, and, as the 
lloor slopes downwards, they had slid on till some 
larger tlian the rest stopped the way. 

The next portion of his task was to remove this 
rubbish, which had extended even to the entrance 
of the chamber. At length he reached a port(;ullis, 
which, being a fixed block of stone, at first sight 
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ai)peared to obstruct all farther pro^jress iuto the 
interior. It stared me in the face/’ says Mr 
Belzoni^ and said ne plus ultra , — putting an end, 
as I thought, to all my projects for it made a close 
joint with the groove at each side, and on the top it 
seemed as lirm as tin* rock itself which formed the 
passage*. On a close inspection, how’(*ver, In* pe^rceived 
that, at the bottom, it was raised about (*ight inches 
from the lower part of the groove*, whie'h w^as cut 
l)c*neath to receive it ; and he found by this circum- 
stane*e* that the large slab bedbre* him was nothing 
more than a barrier of granite*, one loot three* inches 
thie‘k. Having obse'rve‘el a small aperture at the* 
top, he thrust a straw inte) it u])W'areLs of three; feet, 
— a dise'overy wdiich e*emvince‘d him that tln‘re was 
a vacuum pre*pare*d to receive the* pprte*ullis. The* 
raising of it, indeed, was a work of no small difli- 
culty. As soon, however, as it was e‘l(*vat(*el high 
enough for a maji to })ass, an Arab entered w^ith a 
candle*, and a]uu)une*e*d that the plae*e within w^as 
very fine. A little* more room enabh*el our adven- 
turer to sque*eze his jM*rson through, when he ex- 
claims, — After thirty days I had the ])leasur(* of 
finding myse;lf in the way to the central chamber of 
erne of the tw o gre;at Pyramiels of Egypt, w'hie*h have 
long benm the admiration of be‘holelers.”* 

As his main object was to reae‘h the centre of the 
building, he* advanced, in that dire*ction, along a 
passage* e*ut out of the solid rock, six feet in height, 
and six feet six inche;s broad. At le*ngth he reach- 
ed a deior, at the centre of a large chamber. 1 
walked slowly two or three paces, and the*n stood 


Rcscarclics and 0|)erations in Ejjypt and Nubia, vol. i. j). 417- 
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still to contemplate the place where I was. What- 
ever it might he, I certainly considered myself in 
the c<Titr(? of that Pyramid which, from time imme- 
morial, had been the subject of the obscure conjec- 
tures of many hundred travellers, l)oth ancient and 
modern. My torch, formed of a few wax candles, 
gave but a faint light ; I could, however, clearly 
distinguish the principal objects. I naturally turned 
my ey(?s to the west end of the chamber, looking for 
the sarcophagus, which I strongly expected to see in 
the same situation as that in the first Pyramid ; but 
I was disaj)pointed wlnm I saw nothing there. The 
chamber has a pointed or sloping ceiling, and many 
of the ston<‘s had b(‘en removed from their places, 
evidently by some one in search of treasure. On 
my advancing toward the w<jst end, I was agreeably 
surprised to find that there wtis a sarcophagus bu- 
ried on a level with the floor.” 

U])on examining more minutely the chamber in- 
to which he had entered, he found it to be forty- 
six fet*t in length, sixteen feet three inches wide, 
and tvventy-thre(‘ feet six inches high. It is hewn 
out of the solid rock from the floor to the roof, which 
last is eompos(Hi of large slabs of calcareous stone 
iiK'eting in the centre at an angle corresponding to 
that of the Pyramid itself. The sarcophagus is eight 
feet long, three feet six inches wide, and tw^o feet 
thre(^ ijiches deep in tlie inside. It is surrounded 
by large blocks of granite, apparently to prevent its 
rtjinoval, which could not Ik* eflected without great 
labour. The lid had been drawn to one side ; so 
that the receptacle, b(* it fount or grave, was half- 
open. It is manufactured of the very finest granite ; 
but, like the other in the Pyramid of Cheops, it pre- 
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sonts not a single hieroglyphic. Inspecting the in- 
side solely with the view of finding some inscription 
which would throw light on the history and in- 
tention of this mighty edifice, he did not at first ob- 
serve that there were l)ones mixed with the sand 
and gravel which it contained. These fragments of 
an animal body being afterwards sent to London, 
were ascertained to belong to the bovine species, and 
have been very generally su])posed to b(! th(‘ re- 
mains of a sacrc'd bull, — an obj(‘ct of veneration 
among the ancient Egyj)tians. On the side's of the 
chamber, which were can^fully examined, IMr Bel- 
zoni observed many scrawls exeeut(‘d with charcoal ; 
all of which, however, were in a charaettT quite un- 
known to him, and alr(‘ady become so faint that 
they were in some places n<‘arly illegible, and rub- 
bed off on the slightest touch. 

On the wall at the wx‘st end of the chain l»er h(* 
perc(‘ived an inscription, which has been translated 
as folIow^s : — 

The Master IMohamined Ahmed, lapicide, has 
opened them ; and the Master Othmaii atUmded 
this (opening), and the King Ali Mohammed, from 
the b(‘gi lining to the closing up.”*' 

]\Ir Belzoni admits that the lettcTs wen* far from 
being distinct. The transcriber was a Coj)t, whom 
he induced to go from C'airo for the purpos(‘, not 
having suflicient confidence in his own pen. He 
adds, however, that not being satisfied with his pro- 
testations of accuracy, though the* inscription was 


• Tliis is tlio version of Mr Salame, wlio says, the Arabic to 
whicli I gave the meaning of these last words, ‘ to the elosinj;* im’ is 
not spelled correctly in the jjojwr I saw',— a fault which I attribute 
to tlie transcriber from the stone.” 
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copied under his own eyes, he invited other persons, 
who were esteemed the best Arabic scholars in the 
country, to lend their aid, and particularly to com- 
pare the transcript with the original on the wall. 
They found it all perfectly correct and intelligible, 
exe(*pt the concluding word, which was acknow- 
ledged to b(‘ obscure ; but, says he, if it be consi- 
den'd how much that word resembles the right one, 
we shall find a good sense, and the whole inscrip- 
tion made out. The circumstance, too, supposed to 
be licre recorded, — that the Pyramid was closed up 
after having been opened by the agents of King 
Ali JMohammed, — corresponds exactly to the facts of 
the case, and affords a strong corroboration of the con- 
jectural emendation proposed by the translator. 

It is remarkable that in this Pyramid, as well as 
in the larger one, there is a pit or shaft which de- 
scends to a lower part of the building. At the bot- 
tom of this op(?ning there were so many stones as 
nearly to choke up its entrance ; but after removing 
these, Mr Pelzoni found the passage running to- 
wards tin? north, as ibrnierly, at an anglt* of twenty- 
six degrees. It continued in this direction, and with 
the same slope downwards, forty-eight feet and a 
half, where it joined a horizontal passage fifty-five 
feet in length, still running north. Half-way up 
this avenue, on the right, is a recess eleven feet long 
and six deep. On the left, opposite to it, is another 
entry iwOnty-two feet in length, with a descent of 
twenty-six degrees towards the west. Before he pro- 
ceeded any farther northwards, he went down this 
passage, where he found a chamb(*r thirty-two feet 
long, nine feet nine inches wide, and eight feet six 
inches in height. This apartment contains many 
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small blocks of stone, some not more than two feet 
in len^nh. It has appointed roof like that before men- 
tioned, thoujETh it is cut out of the solid rock. On 
the walls and ceiling are some unknown inscrip- 
tions similar to those in the upper chambtT. 

Reascending to tjie horizontal passage, he disco- 
vered at the end of it a portcullis, which must have 
originally possessed the same <‘onstruction as the one 
already described ; but the plate* of granite, which 
had serv(‘d as a door, \vas tak(*n down, and is still 
to In* se(*n un(b*r the rubbish wliich (*ncuml)ers the 
approach. R(*yond tliis point he t*ntered into a lane 
which runs forty-eight fee*! in a direction paralhd to 
the one above*, and, in fae*t, appe‘ars to issue from 
the Pyramid ne*ar its base*. If this sui)position be 
well founded, it will folleow that the Monument of 
Cephre*nes has two entrane*es, — an inference, we* 
pre\sunu*, wliie*h might be exte*Jiele*d to that of Che*- 
ops, where there are s(.*ve*ra1 passages without any 
e)utlet hith(*rto dis(*overed. The immense mass of 
broken stones and sand, which surrounds the foun- 
dation of the largeT e^difice, has all along prevented 
such a minute e*xaminatiem of its lower parts as 
might have eiiable?d the scientific antiquary to con- 
nect the int(*rnal structure with the g(?neral plan 
and uses of the building. Ilenc(* it is extremely 
probable that apertures will be found in all the four 
sides conducting to the centre, at diffident angles of 
inclination, and establishing a communication among 
the various chambers which the Pyramids contain. 

After these details, it is impossible to refrain from 
an expression of admiration so justly due to the per- 
severance and ability of Mr Belzoni. It was truly 
observed by Mr 8alt, that the opening of this Pyra- 
7 
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mid had long heen considered an object of so liopc- 
less a nature that it is diflicult to conceive how any 
person could be foiuid sanguine enough to make the 
attempt ; and, ev<‘n after the laborious discovery of 
tli(» forct‘d entranc.e, it required great resolution and 
confidence in his own views to induce him to conti- 
nue the op(Tation, when it becaifee evident that the 
enterprise of liis prede<‘(issors, possessed of greater 
means, had coinpl<‘tely failed. Of the discovery it- 
self Jlelzoni has gi^ 4‘n a very cl(‘ar description, and 
his drawings present a perfect idea of the entrances, 
passages, and chambers. Of the labour of the under- 
taking no one can form an idea. Notwithstanding 
the mass(‘s of stone which he had to remove, and the 
hardness of tin* inaUrials which impeded his progress, 
the whole was elTected <Mitirely at his own risk and 
expen se.“‘ 

* What iniist Im’ the feeliiitrs of* c*v(*rv caiulid person who reads 
the following sluttMiieiit, whieli wt? g-ive in tJie words of tlie dis- 
<*ovt*rer himself: — 

“One thing more I must otiserve respeeting the Count dc For- 
hin. Oil his return from Thebes, | im't liiin at Cairo, in the house 
of tlu^ Austrian consul. I had hegiiii the task of opening tJie Py- 
ramids, and Jiad already discovcrt?d the false pjissage. The (Joiiiit 
requested, in a sort of san'jLstii* manner, when 1 had succeeded in 
oiXMiing the Pyramid, wlfich no doubt lie snpposi'd I never would, 
that I would send him the jiiaii <if it, as he was about setting oft’ 
for Alexandria the next da\, and 1 lienee to France. 1 thought the 
best retaliation 1 could mukew^as t«» send him the desired plan; and 
I did so as s<M)n as 1 oiieiied the Pyramid, which was in a few days 
after liis departure. Would any one lH?Iieve tliat the noble Count, 
on his arrival in France, gave out that he hud succeeded in iiene- 
tratiiig the second Pyramid of Djizeh, and brought tlie plan ot it to 
Paris .** Whether this lie the fact or not, will appear from the fol- 
lowing paragraph taken from a French pa|»er now in my possession : 
— ‘ On the 24th of April, Monsieur lo Comte de Forliin, director- 
general of the Jloyal Museum of France, landed at the lazaretto of 
Marseilles. He came last from Alexandria, and his passage w’as 
very stormy. He has visited Greeee, Syria, and Upjier Egypt. 
By a happy chance, some dajs Ixifore his 'de(}artnre from Cairo, he 
succeedea m penetrating into the second Pyramid of Djizeh. Mon- 
sieur F'orbin brings the plan of this inqxirtaiit discovery, as well as 

I 
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It is manifest^ from the inscription discovered by 
Belzoni^ as Well as from the state of the chambers 
in the two larger Pyramids, that they had both 
been opened at the distance of many years. Dr 
Shaw, on the authority of an Arabian author, men. 
lions that the one attributed to Cheops was entered 
about ten centuries ago by Almamon, the renowned 
caliph of Babylon. It is added that the explorers 
found in it, towards the top, a chamber with a hol- 
low stone, in wiiich there was a statue like a man, 
within it the body of a man, upon which was' a 
breastplate of gold set with jewels. Upon this 
breastplate tliere was a sword of inestimable price ; 
and at his head a carbuncle of the bigness of an egg, 
shining like the light of the day ; and upon the hu- 
man figure were eliaracters writ with a pen, which 
no man understood.'”' 

It is in like nuinner recorded by Abdollatiph that 
when Melec-AJaziz-Othiiian-ben- Yousouf succeed- 
ed his father, he allowed liimseJf to be persuaded by 
some foolish courtiers to throw down the Pyramids, 
and that he s(?Jit thither sappers, miners, and quar- 
riers, under the direction of proper officers, with or- 
ders to overturn the red one, that, namely, ascrib- 
ed to Mycerinus, and wdiich is known to have been 


much inforniatiori on the labours of M. Dn>vetti at Karnac, and on 
those which Mr Salt, the Knjrlish consul, pursues with thegreatest 
success in the vall(>Y oi' Hchan el MahM>k, and in the phiin of Medi- 
net Ahou. The Museum of Paris is goiiur to heenrictied with some 
of the spoils of Thebes, which Monsieur rorbin has collected in his 
trav«ds.’ 

« Was tliis writ ten,” exclaims Belzoni, “by some person in France, 
in ridicule of the (^)unt do Forbin, or is it an attempt to impose on 
the public by a tissue of falseluKids — Vol. i. p. 393. 

• Shaw's Travels, vol. it p. 207 ; and Pyramidographia by Mr 
Greaves. 
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coated with highly-coloured granite. To execute 
the instructions with which they were charged, they 
encamped on the adjoining ground, and collected a 
great number of labourers, whom they maintained 
at an enormous expense. There they remained 
eight whole months, exerting themselves to the ut- 
most in order to fulfil their commission ; but their 
most strenuous endeavours with picks and levers 
above, and with ropes and cables below, could not 
remove more than one or two stones a-day. When 
a block was thrown down, there was the additional 
labour of breaking it into fragments and carrying it 
aside ; and one of the engineers is reported to have 
said, that, although he were to g(jt ten thousand 
pieces of gold, he could not readjust one of these 
stones in its proper place. At length they abandon- 
ed the attempt, without demolishing the magnifi- 
cent structure, or even, as the historian thinks, 
without materially r(?ducing its dimensions. The 
date of this barbarous project is usually placed about 
the end of the twelfth century. 

Several other caliphs are named by Makrisi and 
Abdollatiph as having meditated the demolition of 
these great works, galadiii, for example, charged 
his emir, Karakoush Asadi, to build the citadel and 
walls of Cairo, — instructing him, at the same time, 
to consider Memphis and the Pyramids as the most 
suitable quarry for obtaining materials. Hence, it 
is conjectured, the coating of the large edifice of 
Cheops, two-thirds of that of Cephrenes, and the 
greater part of some of the smaller ones, have been 
carried away, and can now only be sought for in 
the immense causeway, and the innumerable arches 
which he constructed between these monuments 
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^ and the Nile, or in the citadel, the mosques, and 
the battlements of the capital. The remains of this 
causeway are still to be seen ; the fincT f)ortion of it, 
however, which was upon the lower ground, has been 
swept away by th<* overflowing of the Nile. Some 
authors hav(‘ identified it with the relics of the gr(‘at 
road described by Herodotus, used for transport- 
ing the stones consumed in the construction of the 
Pyramids. Put we are informed that a very slight 
inspection of the mat(Tial, as well as of the style in 
which th(‘ building has been completed, will satisfy 
every one qualified to judge that this opinion is 
not founded in truth. Abdollatijdi, in fact, a con- 
temporary writ(‘r, states, in the ])lainest tiTms, that 
it was constructed by Asadi, one of the emirs of Sa- 
lah-Eddin-Yousouf, the son of Job, commonly call- 
♦kI Saladin the (iH'at.* 

The opening of th<‘ Great Pyramid has, by many 
oriental wrihTs, l)een ascribed to the Caliph Abdal 
la Mainour, the son of Haroun A1 Paschid ; and 
they state that he (‘inployed for the acconqdishment 
of his object, fin*, vinegar, and other chemical sol- 
vents. Others attribute this achievement to the 
Caliph Mohdi, whose name was Mohammed. The 
latter is not im])r()bably the sovenngn whose reputa- 
tion is embalmed in the inscription, copied by the 
direction of IJelzoni, undi^r the title of King Ali 
]\Iohamm('d ; and as it is recorded that he attended 
the opi'iiing of ///m, — in the plural number, — ^it is 
certainly not unreasonable to conclude that it was 
he wdio first ptmetrated into the interior of both, 
and who is, consequently, chargeable with much of 

* Travels alonjj; the MeditoiraTican and Parts Adjacent. By 
Robert Bicljardson, M. D — Vol. L p. 139. 
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the unnecessary dilapidation which accompanied liis 
fruitless labours. 

Considering the immense toil, as well as uncer- 
tainty which attend the exploration of the Pyra- 
mids, we cannot be surprised at any dilTereiice of 
opinion that may happen to prevail in regard to the 
various apertures, passages, and cliambers, wlii(!h 
occupy tlie interior. But it is much less easy to re- 
concile the mind to the discrepancy vvliicli perplexes 
almost every book of travels, in reftTcnce to the mag- 
nitude? of the buildings themselves. For instance, 
the following table exhibits only a small portion of 
the error which a])pllos to the m(?asureinent, or es- 
timated bulk, of these famous structures; and yet 
the dillereiK^e is so great as to justify the suspicion 
that the standard used by the several writers could 
not be the same, or that the summit of the princi- 
pal structure has been considerably lowered since 
the days of Herodotus. 


1 leitrhf of Iht* Lcnifth of the 


(iivat l’.vramid. 

SiiJc. 


AXCIENTS. 

PivL 

hWU 


HoroddluN, 

000 

.000 


Struiio, 

02a 

.000 


Didddriis, 

.. ..000 

.700 






..700 


MODERNS. 

Lo Uriin, 

Pnispcr Alphius, ..... 

010. 

.704 


02;i 

.700 


The VC not, 

020 

.012 


Niebuhr, 

MO 

.710 


Greaves, 

444 

,.040 


Davison, 

401 

..740 


French Savaus, 440.(470 Eiig.)...704 

NTI31IIEH. OP LAYERS OR STEPS. 


(iretaves, 207 

Belon, 


.260 

iMuUJet, 20» 

Thcveiiot, 


.200 

Albert Lewensteiii, 200 

Pocockc, 212 

. Davison,.. 


.200 
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Davison not only numbered the layers, but gives 
the height of every one of them separately, from 
the bottom to the top. Grobert, a member of the 
French Academy, appears to have proceeded in a si., 
milar manner, counting the steps individually, and 
measuring their thickness. But it is obvious that, 
if they did not make an allowance in every instance 
for any deviation of the surface of the step from the 
plane of the horizon, the result would not coincide 
with the actual height of the Pyramid. As an ap- 
proximation, liowever, we may assume that the 
structure in question is foirf hundred and eighty 
feet high, on a base of seven hundred and fifty feet 
in length ; or, in other words, covering an area of 
about eleven acres, and rising to an elevation of 127 
feet above tlu* cross of St Paulas Cathedral. 

Mr Belzoni, wiiose solitary exertions accomplish- 
ed more than the united band of philosophers at- 
tached to the French army, asc(?rtained the dimen- 
sions of the second Pyramid to be as follows : — 


Feit. 


The Base, 

Per|)endicu]ar lioijrlit, 

Coating fnnn the top to the place where it 
^ ends, 


.m 

456 

140 


Bel^re wc leave theses memorabh^ relics of ancient 
grandeur, w(‘ must revert to a circumstance which 
is too remarkabh^ to be passed over. In all the py- 
ramids that have been opened, which at Djizeh 
and Sakhara amount at least to six, the entrance 
has always been found near the centre on the north- 
ern face, and tin? passage as uniformly proceeding 
downwards from it, at an angle which never varies. 
Greaves makes the inclination in that of Cheops to 
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be 26°, while Caviglia has determined it at 2T ; 
which last we have observed to be common to all 
the sloping passages in the edifice just specified, 
lie found the same angle on opening one of the 
small pyramids towards the south, at the end of the 
passage of which were two chambers, leading one 
out of the other, and both empty. The same con- 
clusion was formed by Belzoni in regard to the Py- 
ramid of Cephrenes. The angle in all the sloping 
channels was about 26°. With much apparent rea- 
son, therefore, has it been conjectured that this co- 
incidence could not -be accidental. It must have 
been the work of design, executed for some special 
purpose ; and nothing more readily presents itself 
to the mind, as an object worthy of so much care, 
than the uses of astronomy, to which the priests of 
ancient Egypt are known to have been greatly ad- 
dicted. 

Pauw suggested that the pyramids, as well as the 
obelisks, were temples raised to the god of day, be- 
(;ause one of their sides is in all cases turned to the ’ 
east. If, then, nothing more were apparent than 
the exact position of these buildings in reference to 
the four cardinal points of the compass, it would of 
itself be sufficient* to stamp the character of the 
Egyptians at a very remote age, as at least, j)racti- 
cal astronomers. But when to this are add^ tin* 
delineation of the twelve signs of the zodiac, tlu* 
traces of which are still visible at Esneh and Den- 
dera, the naming of the principal stars, and the 
grouping of the constellations, there can remain no 
doubt that the science of the priesthood was chiefly 
employed in marking the times and paths of the 
celestial host. When, too, we find that all the 
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learning of Tlialc'S, by wliieh lie was enabled to 
calculate eclipses, and determine the solstitial and 
equinoctial points, was acquired from the Egyptian 
sages six hundred years before the Christian era ; 
that at a later period Eratosthenes was found qua- 
lified to measure a d(*gre(i of tluj meridian, and from 
the njsult to dciduce the circuraferenc(‘ of the earth 
to an extraordinary degree of ae(^ura(*y ; and that 
the day, of the summer solsti<*e was then, and pro- 
bably at a much earluT cqioch, so nicely observed 
by means of a wt‘ll dug at Syene, from tin? surface 
of wdiieh the sun's disc was l^eflected entire, — we 
cannot In'sitate to receive any hypothesis whidi as- 
sumes an astronomical purjiose, in accounting for the 
architectural prodigies of aneient Egypt. 

It is indeed quite consistent to sujipose that the 
priests, in the construction of these? stupendous mo- 
numents, would avail themselv(‘s of the means thus 
offered of connecting their sacred duties with their 
favourit(‘ study, and of combining the sentiments 
of piety with the sublinu? conceptions of astronomy. 
Among other benefits which this union has confer- 
red upon posterity, is that of having fixed with pre- 
cision the faces of the Pyramids, from which, as 
Pauw has observed, “ wt know that the pol(?s of 
tht? earth have not changed.” But there is reason 
to think that the Pyramids w(*re made subservient 
to a more immediate and important use in the 
science of astronomy, namely, to correct the mea- 
surement of time. This obje<!t, it may be con- 
ceived, was in contemjdation when the main pass- 
ages leading from the northern sides w^erc formed. 
These approaches, as we have repeatedly remarked, 
are invariably inclined downwards, in an angle of 
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about 27°, with the plane of the horizon, whicli 
l>ives a line of direction not far removed from that 
point in the heav(:iis where the polar star notw cross- 
es the meridian below th(‘ pole. The observation 
of this, or some other star, passing the meridian, 
would give tliein an accurate measure of sideral 
time, — a j)oint of tlu? first importance in an age 
wIkmi it is probabh^ no other instruments than rude 
solar gnomons, or expedients still more imperfect, 
were in use. Indeed it would not be easy to devis(» 
a metht)d more <*fi(H;tual for obscTving the transit of 
a star with the naked ey(‘, than that of watching its 
motion across the mouth of such a lengthened tube ; 
and it is manifest that some omj of these luminaries, 
wh(?n in the meridian below the pole, must have? 
been se(‘n in the line of a passage inclined at an 
angle of twenty-six or twenty-seven degrees. 

These remarks were suggested l)y an incidental 
notic(? in the short memorandum of the measure- 
ments made by JMr Caviglia : — One no lojiger sees 
the j)ole-star at the sj)ot wliere the main passage 
ceases to continue? in the same inclination, and where 
one begins to mount.'' From this expression it is 
naturally concluded that he must have seen the pole- 
star wh(‘n at the bottom of the main passage ; and, 
if so, we have not yet got the true measure, of the 
angle w^hich these j)assages form with the horizon. 
This would be very desirable, as it could not fail 
to l(?ad to most important results; especially if it 
should be found that the difteri?nce of the angh's in 
the approaches of the Pyramids of Djizeh, Sakhara, 
and Dashour, correspond to the difference of the 
latitude of th(?se several places. We might then be 
almost certain that they were intended for the pur- 
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pose of observing the passage^ over tlie meridian, of 
some particular star, whose altitude, when below 
the pole, was equal to the angle of the passage. If 
this suggestion should be well founded, it would not 
be difficult, by calculation, to determine which of 
the stars within the Arctic circle might be seen to 
pass across the mouths of the shafts aliout the sup- 
posed time of building the Pyramids, and thereby to 
fix with more precision than has been hitherto at- 
tained, the period at which these stupendous struc- 
tures were erected.* 

Dr Richardson is disposed tO call in question the 
soundness of this hypothesis, — observing that the 
supposition of the passage being intended as “ an 
astronomical instrument for measuring sideral time 
is scarcely tenable. Pyramids are prodigiously ex- 
pensive and unmanageable machines ; and the pass- 
age, being so carefully scaled at the entrance, pre- 
cluded all possibility of using them as such.^t But, 
in reply to this rather hasty stricture, it may be 
sufficient to remark that no one has ever maintain- 
ed they WTre m(>ant solely for astronomical uses ; 
w^hile the constant occurrence of a contrivance so 
little likely to be accidental could hardly fail to sug- 
gest that it must have been intended to serve some 
purpose. We are, therefore, inclined to agree with 
the ingenious writer who first advanced the hypo- 
thesis, in ascribing the uniform inclination of the 
passages in the two large Pyramids to some object 
quite unconnected with the mere facility of descent. 

Having occupied so much space with this de- 

• Greavos’ PyraniidoirTanliia. Bclzoni’s Researches, vol. i. p. 41 fi. 

•|* Travels along the Mediterranean, vol. L p. 13^ 
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scription of the monuments of Djizeh, we must rest 
satisfied with a mere reference to those of Abousir, 
Sakhara, and Dashour. Every one knows that, in 
point of magnitude, these are much inferior to the 
former, though still entitled to rank very high as the 
remains of a great people, whose glory unfortunately 
is now almost entirely reflected from the ruins of 
their ancient works. It is deserving of notice, at 
the same time, that these smaller pyramids are gene- 
rally coated with a material different from the body 
of the edifice ; and, moreover, that, so far as they 
have been inspected, they bear in their structure 
and internal distribution a striking resemblance to 
the more magnificent erections at Djizeh. 

Our account of the mechanical productions of an- 
cient Egypt would be incomplete did we not mention 
the great Sphinx, which has always been regarded 
as an accompaniment, and sometimes even as a rival 
to the Pyramids. The latest information in regard 
to this stupendous figure was obtained through the 
persevering labours of Mr Caviglia, whose name 
has been already mentioned with so much honour. 
After the most fatiguing and anxious endeavours, 
during several monjhs, he succeeded in laying open 
the whole statue to its base, and exposing a clear 
area extending to a hundred feet from its front. It 
is not easy, says Mr Salt, who witnessed the pro- 
cess of excavation, for any person unused to opera- 
tions of this kind, to form the smallest idea of the 
difficulties which lie had to surmount, more espe- 
cially when working at the bottom of the trench ; 
for, in spite of every precaution, the slightest breath 
of wind, or concussion, set .all the surrounding par- 
ticles of sand in motion, so that the sloping sides be- 
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gan to crumble away, and mass after mass to come 
tumbling down, till the w^hole surface bore no un- 
apt resemblance? to a cascade of water. Even when 
the sides appeared most linn, if the labourers sus- 
pended their work but for an hour, they found on 
their return that they had the greatest part of it to 
do over again. This was particularly tlie case on the 
south(*rn side of the paw, where the whole of the 
p(‘ople — from sixty to a hundred — were employed 
for sevi'n days without making any sensible advance, 
the sand rolling down in one (X)ntinut>d torrent. 

But the discovery amply rewarded the toil and 
expense which W(‘re inciirrtHl in rcv(?aling the struc- 
ture of this wondt‘rfiil work of art. Tin? huge legs 
stretched out lifty fe(‘t in advance' from the body, 
which is ill a cumlH?nt posture ; fragments of an 
enormous beard W(*re found resting beneath the 
chin ; and there* were S(*en all the aj)])endages of a 
temple, granite tald('t, and altar, arrangi'd on a regu- 
lar ])latform immediately in front. On this pavement, 
and at an equal distance between the j)aws of the 
figure, was the large slab of granite just mentioned, 
being not less than fourteen f(*et high, seven broad, 
and two thick. The fac(* of this stone, which front- 
ed the east, was highly embellished with sculptures 
in bas-relief, the subject repres(*nting two sphinxes 
S(?ated on pedestals, and priests holding out otfer- 
ings, while there was a long inscription in hierogly- 
pliics most beautifully executc'd ; the whole design 
bc'iiig <?overed at to]), and protected, as it were, with 
the sacrt*d globe, the serpent, and the wings. Two 
other tablets of calc^areous stone, similarly orna- 
mented, were supposed, tog(?ther with that of gnu 
nite, to have constituted part of a miniature temple, 
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by being placed one on each side of the latter, and 
at right angles to it. One of them in fact was still 
remaining in its placcj ; of tlie other, which was 
thrown down and broken, tlie fragments are now 
in the British Museum. A small lion, couching in 
front of this edifice, had its (^yes directed towards 
the main figure. TJiere wer(‘ besid(?s, several frag- 
ments of other lions rudely carved, and the fore part 
of a spliinx of tolerable workmanship ; all of which, 
as well as the tabh'ts, walls, and platforms on which 
the litthi teinphi stood, were ornamented with red 
paint, — a colour which seems to have been, in Egypt 
as well as in India, appropriated to sacred purposes. 
Ill front of the temple was a granitic altar, with 
one of the four projections or Jiorns still retaining 
its plaice at the angl(‘. From the effects of fire evi- 
dent on the stone, it is manifest that it had been 
used for burnt-offerings. On the side of the left paw 
of the Grc'at 8})hinx were cut several indistinct le- 
gends in Grec'k characters, addressed to different 
deities. On the second digit of the same was sculp- 
tured, in pretty deep letters, an inscription in verse; 
of which the subjoined translation was given by the 
late Dr Young, whose extensive knowledge of an- 
tiquities enabled him at once to restore the defects 
of tlu‘ original, and to convi'y its meaning in Latin 
as well as in English.* 

* 1o)f tKTTayJ^oif riv%a.v anv ievrss 

fJket'C,ofAivvis, x. <r. X. 

Timm cwrpiih stu|)eiidiim struxeruiit dii scmpileriii, 
Piircmites torra* trhicum pinsiMiti; 

In mi'diiim i*rijj;ent«s arvmisis tahulm, 

Insiiiic )H>tn>sa3 arcmini detmdentes ; 

Vieiiiain pynimidibus taleiii te jmsumint \isu; 

Non Ohidipodis homii idain, siriit ad Thobus, 

Sed Dca^ Lalunae ikmiilaiu purissiniain 
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On the digits of the southern paw nothing more 
was discovered than a few of the usual dedicatory 
phrases in honour of Harpocrates, Mars, and Her- 
mes. One inscription gives, as Mr Salt reads it, to 
the Emperor Claudius the extraordinary appellation 
of the ^^good spirit,” (dya^og doLz/iuv ) — an instance 
of flattery which can only be outdone by that of ano- 
ther inscription discovered in Upper Egypt, where 
Caracalla is styled most pious,” (pusmmm,) on 
the very same stone from which the name of his 
murdered brother Geta liad probably been erased 
by his own hand. On another small edifice, in front 
of the Sphinx, was a legend with the name of Sep- 
timius Severus, in whi<!h that of Geta was obliterated 
as in the former, and as it also is on the triumphal 
arch erected by the same emperor at Rome. The 
former inscription, however, is not to Claudius, but 
to his successor Nero, as may be distinctly traced in 
the first line as it now appears.* 

Sediilo observant 0111 (lesicloratiiin bonuin rogem, 

Terrsp vonoi'andiim ilnrtorom, 

Caslostcm ina^niiin iiii}K'ratorein (diis ailiiieiii) 

Similein Vuloano, iim^iiaiiinuini (fbriissimiini) 

Validimi in b(*llo, ot ainabileni inter cives 
Terrain laetari (oiiini^Miis epulis julientein). 

Thy form stufiondous here the mnls liave placed, 

Sparing each sjnit of liarvest-iioarin^ land; 

And with tliis inij;;}itY work of art liavo j^raced 
A rocky isle (•iiciiniber’d once with sand : 

Not lliat fierce Sphinx that Thebes erewliilc laid waste, 

But ^eat ].atoiia:s servant, mild and bland; 

Watcliinjr that prince beloviHf who fills the throne 
Of Kg^j'prs plains, and calls tlie Nile his own. 

That heavenly monarch who his foes defies : 

Like Vulcan [lowcrful, and like Pallas wise. 

* For the above account of Caviglia’s discoveries, as he himself 
has not published any thinjr. the reader is indebted to the sever^ 
commumcations forwarded by Mr Salt from E^rypt to the late Edi- 
tor of the Quarterly lieview . 
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We have entered more particularly into these de- 
tails on account of an error into wliich Dr Clarke 
has fallen respecting the share of merit due to the 
French in uncovering the body of the Sphinx. He 
states^ without the slightest hesitation^ that the aca. 
demicians who followed the camp of Bonaparte laid 
open the whole pedestal of this statue^ as well as the 
cumbent or leonine part of the figure, which were 
before entirely concealed by the sand ; adding that, 
instead of answering the expectations raised concern- 
ing the work upon which it was supposed to rest, the 
pedestal proves to be a wretched substructure of 
brick- work and small fragments of stone, put toge- 
ther like the most insignificant piece of modern ma- 
sonry, and wholly out of character, both with re- 
spect to the prodigious labour bestowed upon the 
statue itself and thti gigantic appearance of the sur- 
rounding objects. Now, every one who has glanced 
into the splendid publication, to the contents of 
which the several philosophers contributed in their 
respective departments, knows well that the French 
never uncovered more than the back of the Sphinx, 
— that they never pretended to have seen the pedes- 
tal — and that there is, in fact, no brick- work in any 
way connected with fliat celebrated statue. M. De- 
non saw nothing but the head and neck ; and M. 
(lobert, who was constantly stationed at the Pyra- 
mids, says, in his Memoir, that he succeeded in lay- 
ing bare the back to such an extent as was sufficient 
to determine the measurement ; affirming that the 
figure was cut out of a salient angle of the moun- 
tain, and is, in fact, one solid piece of rock. It is 
true that the paws, which aye thrown out fifty feet 
in front, are constructed of masonry ; but it is nei- 
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ther insignificant, nor in the least degree resembling 
modern workmansliip. This, however, could not he 
known either to the French or to Dr Clarke. Per- 
haps, after all, the hint has been taken from Po- 
cocke, who remarks, in regard to the body of the 
Sphinx, that wiiat some have taken for joinings of 
the stones, are nothing inorti than veins in the rock. 
Hence tht* suspicion that th(‘ hands of the builder 
were employed in constructing the sui)j)0S(‘d j)edes- 
tal or platform on which the statue rests. 

We may remark in passing, that life scientific- 
corps, conimissionc'd by Bona[)arte to illustrate the 
history and antiquities of Egypt, eff(‘cted almost 
nothing in <‘ith(T ch'partnuml. Compelled to follow 
the movenn'nts of the anny, which was at no time 
in uiidisturbc'd poss(*ssioii of the country, they could 
not engage in those* tc*dious operations w Inch, as has 
been proved by the exj)eri(*nc<; of Belzoiii and C'avi- 
glia, -were absolutely nec(*ssary to success in any at- 
tempt to analyze the structure of the' vast edifices 
which invite the curiosity of the traveller. It is 
not demied that, iji the* grc*at work published under 
the patronage of the* French govcTiiment, there* is 
much valuable iidbrmation ce>nnecl(*d more or less 
diree?tly with the ancient state of Egypt ; but it is 
true, at the same time*, that iu.*arly all the disserta- 
tions which oerupy its splc^iidid voluine^s might Jiave 
been written by men who had never quitted Paris, 
nor seen any other document bc*sides those which 
are supplied by the Greek and Roman authors. 
This remark applic*s, in the strictest sense, to the 
long article l)y M. Joinard on the Pyramids. It is 
a mere abridgment of the descriptions given by He- 
rodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Amniianus, and 
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by some later writers of the Arabian school. In re- 
gard to the Sphinx, again, we subjoin in a note the 
sum of all the intelligence which is conveyed to the 
readers of Europe by the renowned philosophers of 
Napoleon the Grtjat.* * 

It becomes us to add, that the view given in the 
foregoing plate represents the Sphinx as it appear- 
ed to the French in 1800, and not as it might have 
iKien delineated by Caviglia, iinraddiately after his 
successful labour in removing the covering which 
had coiK^ealfed it for ages. But we know not whether 
it will be consolatory to the reader to bt^ informed, 
that this remarkable statue is again as much under 
the dominion of the desert as it was half a century 
ago ; and, consequently, that it now meets the eye 
of the Egyptian traveller shrouded in sand to the 
same depth as Ixjfore, and presenting the very out- 
line which our artist has borrowtd from a distin- 
guished French master. Dr Richardson relates 
that the wind and the Arabs had replaced the co- 
vering on this venerable piece of antiquity, and 
hence that the lower parts were quite invisible. 
“ The bn^ast, shoulders, and neck, which are those 
of a human being, remain uncovered, as also the 
back, which is that of a lion ; the neck is very much 
eroded, and, to a person near, the head seems as if 


* “ Son elevation, d’envirou lit inetn*s an-dessns dii sol actuel, 
lo tinnnu et eoniiiie inesuro dc IVnlovi'inent dos* pierros 
(]ui a etc fait a la su|K‘riieie jKmr dresser eotte partie de la 
ta^no. La croiijn*, a iMiiiie .sensible, st'inblc seulcnieiit traeee .sur Ic 
sol dans iin longueur de pres de 22 metres; et le cote ijjue nous 
avoiiK voub decoiivrir, cn faisaiit eiileve.r la sable cpie les vents ont 
acciiniiile ji soifuii niveau dc la moiitagric, iie nous a oH'ert, sur une 
profondcur de 11 a 10 metres eiivinui, aucuno forme regulie.rc : 
quant a Tcxcavalion qui avait ete reinstnjuee sur la tete, elle n’est 
profonde qiie de 2 metres 024 millimetres, d’une fi»rme unique et 
irregulicre .” — DhcrijUioii de rEf/ypte, vol. ii. p. 52, Anliquitts, 
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it were too lieavy for its support. The head-dress 
has tile appearance of an old-fashioned wig^ project- 
ing out about the cars like the hair of the Berberi 
Arabs; the ears project considerably, the nose is 
broken, the whole face has been jiainted r(?d, which 
is the colour assigned to the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt, and to all the deities of the country except 
Osiris. The featun*s are Nubian, or what, from 
ancient representations, may be call(*d ancient Egyp- 
tian, wJiich is quite diihTent from the negro feature. 
The expression is particularly placid and bejiign ; so 
much so, that the worshipper of theSphinxmighthold 
up his god as superior to all th(‘ other gods of wood 
and stone which the blinded nations worshipped.''’^' 
Ho adds that tliere is no opening found in the 
body of the statiu*, wheniby to as<*(Ttain wliethcr 
it is hollo\v or not ; but we h^arn from Dr Poeocke 
that tliere is an entrance' botli in the back and in thc' 
top of the head, the latter of which, lu' thinks, might 
serv(' for tli(^ arts of the pric'sts in uttering oracles, 
while the former might be meant for descending to 
the apartments beneath.f 

As to tlie diuK'nsiojis of the figure, Pococke found 
the head and neck, — all that wen* above ground, — 
to be twenty-seven fecit high ; the breast was thirty- 
three' feet wide ; and the entire length about a hun- 
dred and thirty. Pliny estimated it at a hundred 
and thirteen h'ct long, and sixty-three in height. 
According to Dr Richardson, the stretch of the back 
is about a hundred and twenty feet, and the eleva- 
tion of the head above tlui sand from thirty to thirty- 
five, — a result which accords pretty nearly with the 


Travels, vol. i. p. 152. 


■}• Vol. i. p. -PJ. 
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measurement of Coutelle. It is obvious, at the same 
lime, that tlie discrepancy in these reports, as to tin? 
elevation of the figure, must be attributed to the 
varying depth of the sand, which appears to hav(^ 
accumulated greatly since the days of the Romaii 
naturalist. The Sphinx was entire in the time of 
Abdollatiph, who describes its graceful appearance 
and the admirable proportion in the different fea- 
tures of the countenance, which excited his aston- 
ishment above every thing ha had seen iji Egypt. 
Makrisi states that it was mutilated by the Sheik 
JMohammed, who, in the spirit of a true? ^lussulinan, 
thought Jiimself bound to destroy all images, and 
every thing indeed which l)ore the slightest resem- 
blance to a living creature. lie was called the Faster, 
— an expression which denoted his rigid adherence 
to the rul(*s of his clumdi ; while his attack on the 
Sphinx, and on the stone lions at the gates of Cairo, 
established his reputation as a furious bigot. 

The learned have indulged in the utmost lati- 
tudes of conjecture respecting the design of such 
figures. As they are all found placed near temples 
and consecrated buildings, it has been Justly inferred 
that their einbleniaticj.! form must have had some re- '/ 
latioii to the theological opinions or religious rites of 
the ancient Egyptians. According to some authors, 
the countenance of a beautiful woman, combined 
with the body of a lion or other animal, intimated 
the alluring aspect with which vice at first assails 
the imwary, and the besotted monsters which she 
makes them when caught in her fangs. Others, 
again, have regarded them as astronomical symbols, 
marking the passage of the siiii from the sign Leo 
into that of Virgo, and thereby shadowing forth the 
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happy period when the overflowing of the Nile dif- 
fuses the blessings of health and plenty throughout 
the whole land. To us the import of this vast hie- 
roglyphic? appears somewhat more profound and mys- 
tical. The philosophers of the East^ who accustom- 
ed themselves to view the created universe as the 
effect of a ct*rtaiii mysterious generation, naturally 
regarded the First Cause as combining both sexes, 
as (!xercisiiig, in a manner entirely incomprehen- 
sible to the human intc^llect, the male and the fe- 
male energies, and thereby becoming the parent of 
every thing that exists. It will, accordingly, be 
found that to the Sphinx are ascribed attributes 
which do not belong to a man or to a w^oman singly, 
and which cannot be united in the same figure 
without representing that imaginary hermaphro- 
dite which the refined speculation of the Orientals 
has enshrined in the darkest recesses of their mystic 
theology.* On a sul)ject, however, so far removed 
from the ordinary path of investigation in modern 
times, and so little likely either to instruct or amuse, 
it may be suflici(?nt to have suggested materials for 
reflection to such as are inclined to enter at greater 
length upon such abstruse inquiries. 

Connected with the stupendous undertakings of 


• “ 1 .os Sphinx lies Ej^ ptioiisonlles doiix soxos, eVst adiro ijn’ils 
sont lemcllos par dovunt, ayant nnc tote do. foiiinie, — et male der- 

rioro C’ost une roinarqiie quo fxirsoniio ifavait encore f’ai 

residte, de rins]:)octjon de qiiolqiies inoininieiis, qiie les ai 
Grecs donnaieiil aussi des natures coinposecs a ocsetrcsmixi ‘s, et 
qii’ils i'aisaient memo des sphinx harbus, enininc le preiive ii has* 
relief on ton e cuite conserve a la Furiiesina. Lorsquo Herodotc 
nonimc les spliinx des mulrosphinges, il a voulii desij^ner par cette 
expression la diiplicite de leur sexe. Les sphinx qui sont atix (piatre 
faces de la ))ointe d(> rohelisque du soleil, sont rcmarqiiables mr 
leurs mains d'honiines armees d'ongles crochus, comme les gritfes 
des betes feroccs.” — Winkelman, 
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the Egyptian architects, there is an occurrence men- 
tioned by Herodotus, to which we shall merely di- 
rect the attention of the reader. Alluding to a 
temple erected at Sais in honour of Minerva, the his. 
toriaii obstTves that what, in his opinion, was most 
of all to be admirtjd, was a san(;tuary brouglit by 
Amasis from Elephantine, consisting of one entire " 
stone. The carriage of it employed two thousand 
men, all sailors, for the whole period of three years. 
The length of this edifice, if it may be so called, 
was twenty-one cubits, the width fourteen, and the 
height eight. It was placed at the entrance of the 
temple ; and the reason assigned for its being car- 
ried no farther is, that the architect, reflecting upon 
his long fatigue, sighed deeply, and thereby alarmed 
th(^ suiKjrstition of the king, who considered it as a 
bad omen. Some, however, aflirm that om? of the 
men employed in working a lever was crushed to 
death, — an event which discouraged Amasis, and 
induced him to desist from his enterprise.*'* 

We know that the practice of erecting monolithic 
temples, or sanctuaries hollowed out in a single . 
stoiK!, was very general in Egypt ; some striking 
specimens being still preservt'd in the higher parts 
of the country. But we question whether the power 
of modern mechanics could remove from the (juarry, 
and convey to the distance of four hundred miles, 
a mass of rock thirty- two feet long, twenty-one 
broad, and twelve in height. It is only in a nation 
where the jiyramids continue to bear witness to the 
astonishing effects produced by laliour and perse- 
verance that such things must not be pronounced 
incredible. The obelisks, too, some of which adorn 


llci'odutus, lib. ii. c. 17 ^. 
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more than one capital city in Europe, prove tliat 
the resources of the Egyptian engineer are not to he 
measured by the progress of similar arts, at the same 
period, in any part of Italy or Greece. 

But our limits forbid us to indulge in details. 
We* hasten, therefore, to leave the vast cemetery 
which surround(*d the anchint J\Iemphis, and of 
which the Pyramids may be consideTcd as the prin- 
cipal decorations, by noticing the reseaidu's of JMr 
Salt and his coadjutor Caviglia, in the ruined edi- 
fices or tombs whicli <*rowd the neighbourhood of 
Djizeh. Viewed from the monument of (.>heops, 
they appear in countless multitudes, scatt(‘red with- 
out order among the larger buildings, like the graves 
in a cliurchyard around the churclj, and extend to- 
wards the north and south along the left bank of 
th(» Nile as far as the eye can reach. These re- 
mains of antiquity w(Te notic(*d by Pococke and 
other travellers, but were not till lately examined 
with the attention which they appear to deserve. 
They are descj'ibed as being generally of an oblong 
form, having their walls slightly inclined from tin; 
perpe7)dicular inwards, — the peculiar characteristi<* 
of ancient Egyptian architecture, — flat-roofed, witli 
a sort of parapet round the outside form(*d of stones, 
rounded at the top, and rising about a foot and a 
half above the lev(*l of the terrace. Th(‘ walls are 
(constructed of large masses of rock of irregular shape, 
seldom rectangular, though neatly fitted to each 
other, somewhat in the manner of the Cyclopean 
structures, as they are called, which are found in 
various parts of Greece. 

The first of these mausoleums examined by Mr 
Caviglia was found to have the inside walls covered 
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with stucco, and embelJislied with rude paintings, 
one of which, though much defaced, evidently repre- 
sented the sacred boat, while anotlier displayed a 
procession of figures, each carrying a lotus in his 
hand. At the southern extremity were several 
mouldering mummies laid one over the other in a 
recunibciiit posture. Many of the bones remained 
entire, and among the rest was a skull with part of 
its cloth-coS^ering inscribed with hieroglyphics. The 
second edifice he explored had no paintings, but 
contained several fragments of statues. In one of 
the chambers were found two pieces of marble com- 
posing an entire figure, almost as largtj as life, in the 
act of walking, with the left leg stretched forward, 
and the two arms hanging down and resting on the 
thighs. From the position of this statue, and from 
that of a pedestal and the foot of another figure, in 
a diflereut chamber, both facing the openings into 
the respective apartments, Mr Salt is of opinion 
that they were so placed for the express purpose of 
being seen by the friends of the deceased from an 
adjoining corridor ; the statues themselves bearing, 
as lie thinks, evident marks of being intended for 
portraits of the persons whom they were meant to 
represent. The several parts were marked with a 
strict attention to nature, and coloured after life, 
having artificial eyes of glass or transparent stones, 
to give them the air of living men. A head was 
discovered, but it did not exactly fit the statue in 
question, though it probably belonged to the foot 
and pedestal ; but its chief value consisted in its si- 
milarity' of style and features to that of the Sphinx, 
having the same facial line, the same sweetness of 
expression and marking in .the mouth, and the same 
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roundiiess and peculiarity which characterize the 
rest of the countenance^*— circumstances wliich tend 
to prove its great antiquity. In removing the frag- 
ments, eight hours were employed in enlarging the 
opening of the chamber, so as to enable the \wrk- 
men to force them through ; whence it is evident 
that the statue must have been placed in its cell 
before the edifice was completely finished. The 
same observation, indeed, applies to the*3Pyraraids ; 
the sarcophagus, and other remains of art contained 
in them, must have been intnxluced before the pas- 
sages were lined with granite, the space being now 
too contracted to admit of their conveyance in a per- 
fect state. We are informed by Mr Salt that many 
of the fragments found in fhese tombs, (composed of 
alabaster as well as of the hardest rock, give a much 
higher idea of Egyptian sculpture than has usually 
been entertained ; the utmost attention being sho>^Ti 
by the artist to the aTiatomical properties of the hu- 
man figure, to the swell of the muscles and the 
knitting of the joints. 

In a third of these stone edifices was a boat of a 
large size, sculptured with a square sail, different 
from any now employed on the Nile. In the first 
chamber of this building were* paintings in bas-re- 
lief, of men, deer, and birds, — the men engaged in 
planning and preparing certain pieces of furniture, 
hewing blocks of wood, and pressing skins either 
of wine or oil. The top of the second chamber is 
hollowed out in the form of an arch. In this apart, 
ment, it is added, the figures and hieroglyphics 
are exceedingly beautiful. On the right is repre- 
sented a quarrel between some boatmen, executed 
with great spirit ; and, a little farther on, a num- 
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her of men engaged in the different pursuits of agri- 
culture^ — ^ploughing, lioeing up the ground, bringing 
in their corn on asses, and storing it in the maga- 
zines. On the west are several vases painted in the 
most vivid colours ; and on the south a band of 
musicians playing on the harp, flute, and a species 
of clarionet, together with a group of dancing 
women, tinged of a yellow colour, as is the case in 
most of the temples of Upper Egypt. In the same 
structur(5 are two other chambers, one unem hellish- 
ed, the other having (;arved on its walls a variety of 
figun.'S and hieroglyphics. In a fifth of these mortal 
dwellings were similar inscriptions on a thick coat 
of white i)laster, cixecuted, as it would appear, with 
a wooden stamp or mould. 

]\Iany others of these ancient sepulchres were 
cleared out, and found to consist of a number of 
different apartments, variously disposed, but simi- 
larly decorated with carvings and paintings, corre- 
sponding, perhaps, to the wealth or caprice of those 
who erected them ; one in particular, from the 
delicacy of its colours, its pleasing aspect, and su- 
perior stylt* of execution, was deemed deserving of 
the closest attention. It is farther observed, that, 
in all of them, thefe were discovered fragments of 
bitimujii, great quantities of mummy-cloth and of 
human bones, which seemed to remove all doubt of 
tluiir having served the i)urpose of entombing the 
dead. A very important circumstance yet remains 
to be noticed. In some one apartment of all these 
monumental edifices was a deep shaft or well, from 
the bottom of which a narrow passage conducted to 
a subterraneous chamber. One of these shafts 
cleared out by Mr Caviglia was sixty feet deep, and 
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in the room a little to the south of the lower extre- 
mity of the pit was standing, without a lid, a plain 
but highly-finished sareophagus, of the same dimen- 
sions nearly as that in the Pyramid of Cheops, 
though still more exquisitely polished. This disco- 
very supplies a strong argument in support of the 
opinion that all the Pyramids were used as sepul- 
ehn*s, whatever may have been their primary and 
mon* important object. 

As to the comparative antiquity of the mauso. 
leums just described, ]\Ir Salt entertained an opi- 
nion different from that of most writers ; consider- 
ing the ground in which they stand as the burial- 
place of the kings of Egypt prior to the construction 
of the Pyramids, and as having been (‘onnected with 
Heliopolis before the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to ]Mem})his. Th<‘ more general belief, how- 
ever, is, that tliese edifices are not only much more 
recent than the vast striictim*s which they surround, 
but that in a majority of cases they are composed of 
the coating of the Pyramids, removed from the sur- 
face of the latter, either by violence or by the effects 
of time. As a confirmation of this view, it may be 
stated that the walls of these tombs are formed of 
the same kind of stones which were used for coating 
the more majestic monuments, and covered with 
hieroglyphics, as were also the casings of the Pyra- 
mids at a remote epoch. On these last Abdollatiph 
says that he himself saw as many inscriptions as 
would fill ten thousand volumes ; and other authors 
have recorded tlu‘ same fact in language equally 
strong. A circumstance mentioned by J\Ir Salt ap- 
pears to us to be completely decisive of the question. 
He saw a stone, bearing an inscription of hierogly- 
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phics and figures, built into one of the walls upside 
down, — a fact which proves beyond a doubt that it 
had constituted a part of some other structure before 
it was placed in its present position. It is probable, 
too, that the little mounds which diversify the sur- 
face of the neighbouring country were originally 
buildings of the same description, but of a still high- 
er antiquity ; and that they have gradually moul- 
dered down into the shape they now exhibit, under 
the pressure of age and the wasting influencie of the 
elements. 

In examining the interesting district which in- 
cludes Djizeh, Abousir, Sakhara, and Dasliour, 
and whi(;h may even be regarded as extending to 
the borders of Lake Mocris, tlie contc'mplative 
spirit finds itself in a great city of the dead, — read- 
ing tlic annals of a mighty people, the impressions 
of whose power and gt*nius are most closely associ- 
ated with emblems of mortality, — whose thoughts 
must have been constantly occupied with the value 
of posthumous fann;, and who appear to have spent 
their lives in preparing a receptacle for the body 
after all its earthly attachments should have passed 
away. At the preseri t hour, the wide plain of Mem- 
phis is in the i)ossessi(Tn of those who urged its labours 
or presided over its alfairs three thousand years ago. 
The peasant or the traveller, accordingly, who seeks 
a dwelling in that desolate region, must enter the 
precincts of a tomb, share an apartment with bones 
which have been insensible during many centuries, 
and be surrounded with figures and inscriptions 
which point to events not recorded in any other 
history. No nation of the ancient world has so 
successfully perpetuated its existence through thev 
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medium of death. The actual inhabitants of Egypt 
sink into insignificance when compared with the 
mouldering dust of their ancestors ; and the proud- 
est edifices which they have raised since the days of 
the Pharaohs, produce not on the mind of the spec- 
tator any otlier feeling than that the sons have gra- 
dually degenerated from the power or ambition of 
their fathers. 

Among the mechanical labours of the ancient 
Egyptians, we ought to enumerate some of those 
extensive canals, or Avater-courses, which wTre con- 
structt.*d either for th(‘ purpose of irrigation, or of 
facilitating tlu* transactions of coninuTCc?. In refer- 
ence to the former class wt* might make bold to as- 
sert that Joseph's River was only one instance out of 
many in which the skill of the artificer rivalled the 
magnific(*nct‘ of nature ; and that Egypt, at an early 
period, presented a variety of other excavations 
worthy of the jHM)ple who planned the Pyramids, 
tlie Labyrinth, and the Lake of Moeris. Rut our 
remarks must now be confined to a single example 
of the latter sp(*ci(*s of w"ater-conv(‘yance, the (*anal, 
namely, wdiich connected the Nile near Rubastis, 
with tlie Red Sea at Arsinoe, in the vicinity of the 
modern Suez. 

The direct distance from the northern extremity 
of the Arabian Gulf to the nearest j)art of the Me- 
diterranean, is about seventy-five miles ; and to 
the site of the ancient Rubastis, on the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, almost precisely the same. The 
length of a canal from sea to sea, following the most 
suitable ground, would be ninety-three miles, — and 
that of the ancient excavation, from the Arabian Gulf 
to the Nile, was about ninety-two. Some learned 
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moderns, perplexed by the vague and contradictory 
statements of the Greek and Homan writers respect- 
ing this canal, have called in question its existence 
altogether, except partially as an aqueduct for irriga- 
tion. The survey, however, made by the French in 
171 ) 1 ), has not only put to rest these doubts, but ascer- 
tained the precise line on whi(!h the work must have 
been executed. Of the ninety-two miles of inland 
water-conimunicatioii of which it consisted, it ap- 
pears that sixty-five were accomplished by human 
labour^ and of that portion about one-half yet exists 
in a state more or less perfect. In many parts it is 
still so entire that its dimensions can be measured 
with tolerable accuracy ; and little more than clean- 
ing out would be required to render it again fitted 
for the uses of navigation. 

This great work may be considered as compre- 
hending four distinct sections. The first begins about 
a mile and a half northward of Suez, and extends 
across the low sandy isthmus to the Bitter Lakes. 
Its length is about thirteen miles and a half. Over 
the whole* of this space, with a few ex(H*ptions, the 
vestig(;s of the canal can be distinctly traced. The 
remains of the wajls or banks are from twelve to 
twenty-four feet in height ; and the space between 
these, or width of the water-course, is generally 
about fifty yards. 

The second section consists of the basin of the 
Bitter Lakes, twenty-seven miles long, and from 
five to seven miles broad, running in a north-wes- 
terly direction. No cutting or embanking would 
be required here ; the depth of the valley being 
from twenty-five to sixty feet below the high. water- 
mark at Suez, and in some parts twenty-four feet 
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below that of the Mediterranean at Tineh. There 
is no doubt that these lakes are the Lacm Amari of 
Pliny. At present the basin contains no water^ ex- 
cept in some pools in the deepest parts. The ruins 
of the Serapeu77t, or Temple of Serapis, are still to 
be seen at the northern extremity. 

The boundary of this basin is accurately traced 
on the declivities by lines of f^ravel^ shells^ and ma- 
rinedebriSj of the same kind, and precisely at the same 
level, with those found at the high-water-mark on 
th(^ beach of the lied Sea. Hence M. Bois Ayme 
maintains, that tin* Bitter Lakes were, at no very 
remot(? period, a part of the Arabian Gulf. The low 
bank, which now divides the lak(‘S from that sea, 
may, he thinks^ have been originally thrown U]) by 
a tempest, and afterwards raised by drift-sands, and 
by soil w^ashed down from the Inn’ghts. If the facts 
be correctly stated, there can ind(H‘d be no doubt 
that th(‘ Bitter Lak(;s have at one time formed part 
of tlu! Gulf, connecting it, probably, at high water, 
wnth the j\ledit(Tranean, as there is at present no 
natural barrier which <*ould have prevented this 
junction in the line now suggested. 

The third section passes through the Wady of 
Tomlat, a distance of nearly forty miles. I'his 
valley is from half a mile to two miles in breadth. 
Its bottom is about thirty feet below the level of th(‘ 
surrounding desert, and nearly as much below the 
tide of the Arabian Gulf. To exclude the waters 
of the Nile it is shut by a transverse dike at Aba- 
ceh, by another at Bas el Wady near the middle, 
and by a third elevation, either natural or artificial, 
at the Seraptmm, where it terminates. The canal 
runs along the northern side, where the surface of 
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the ground is some feet higher than the rest of the 
valley ; so that the water collected in it can be con- 
veniently used for irrigation. In the western half 
of the valley the canal is very entire. In the east- 
ern half, beyond Ras el Wady, the accumulating 
drift-sands of tin' desert have obliterated all traces 
of the work, cixeept at particular spots. In this 
tract it is observed that it must have had a greater 
breadth than elsewhere, and probably also a great- 
er depth, to provide against the deposites of sand. 
iM. Le Pere, the engineer, thinks that a branch of 
the Nile has at one time flowed through this valley ; 
an opinion which is not destitute; of probability, the 
l)ottom b(‘ing, for many miles, two or three feet 
low(‘r than the surface of the Mediterranean. But 
it has b(*eii remarked that the river must have rc- 
liiKjuished this channel at a very remote period;’ 
for the Pelusiac branch, which was described as the 
farthest east by the ancient Greek writers, has been 
distinctly tract;d at tlie distance of twenty or thirty 
mil(*s to the northward.* 

The fourth section of the canal reached from the 
entranire of tin; Wady or valley, at Abaceh, to Bu- 
bastis on tin* Nile. Its length is computed at about 
twelve miles. The country in this neighbourhood 
b(*i ng regularly covered by the annual floods of the 

* The Wady <»t‘ ToniUit is said to contain about 20,000 acres of 
gfx>d soil, wliicli still bears an abundant j^rowth of shrubs and copse- 
wood. Its breadth lias ibrinerly boon niiicii greater Ilian it is at pre- 
sent; for the iiioveahic sands of the desert, which form liillocks 
Ihirtv or forty feet high, on the south side, arc swept into it by the 
wind, and are thus continually encroaching upon the arable suit acc^ 
It is hidit'vcd, with good n^ason, to Ixi the Land of Goshen^ tin? 
original s(?tUeinent of the Israelites in Kgypt. Some ruins found 
at Ahoukeshed are su])j)oscd to mark tlie site of Hcroopoiis, an 
ancient town of some miiM)rtaiicc,* and usually identified with tlie 
Pitliom of tlie Scriptures. 
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river, is all under cultivation, and traversed by a 
number of aqueducts now used solely for the pur- 
poses of agriculture, though some of them are believed 
to be the remains of the ancient navigable canal. 

The general features of this inland navigation will 
now be tolerably understood. It consisted, according 
to the French engineers/’ of a canal extending up- 
on one level, from Bubastis to Arsinoe, and (rarry- 
ing the waters of the Nile to the Bed Sea. Its 
breadth, in the section between the Bitt(?r Lakes 
and the Arabian Gulf, appears to have b(?en about 
120 feet at the wattT-line. At tlie other end, when^ 
it received a gr(‘ater depth of water, it was proba- 
bly one-half broader ; and towards tlie middle, from 
Has el Wady to the Serapeuni, where the walls 
were of less firm materials, and the drift-sands 
more frequent, there are vestiges which indicate 
that its width must have exc(‘eded 200 feet. Of 
the depth the French engineers do not speak v(‘ry 
decisively. Between the Red Sea and the Bitter 
Lakes the walls were found reaching down from 
twelve to twenty-four feet ; but this included the 
thickness of the earth accumulated on th(' banks 
from repeated clearings. The probability is, that 
the extreme depth of this part, when the canal was 
full, was from twelve to fifteen feet ; that the walls 
rose two or three* feet higher ; and that the water- 
line, at the height of the inundation, w^as about 
twenty-eight feet above the Mediterranean, or from 
two to three feet above low- water at Arsinof*. 

Aristotle, Pliny, and Strabo, ascribe the cutting 
of this canal to Sesostris. The two former say it 
was abandoned in consequence of the discovery 
that the waters of the Red Sea were on a higher 
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level than the surface of the land in the Delta. 
Strabo mentions this opinion, but treats it as un- 
founded. Herodotus states that tlie design was first 
undertaken by Neeos, the son of Psaminetieus, about 
GOO years before Christ, and was completed by Da- 
rius Hystaspes'*; that the canal was filled by the 
water of the Nile, which it joined a little above Bu- 
bastis ; and that it tcTininated in the Arabian Gulf, 
near th(‘ city of Patunios.* Diodorus likewise in- 
forms us tliat the work was begun by Neeos, carried 
on by Darius, but aftcTwards abandoned from the 
apprelufusion of tin* daiigtT to which Bgypt would 
be ex])osed by the waters of the B(‘d Sea ; that it 
was coinplet(‘d by Ptohmiy the Second ; that it ex- 
tended from the Gulf to the Bay of Pelusium ; and 
that it had sluices or gates, ingeniously constructed, 
which were opt'iied to afford ships a passage, and 
<iuickly shut again.t Ac<*ording to Strabo, certain 
lakes abuv(* P<‘lusiuin in the dc'sert W(;re connected 
with tin? Bed Sea at Arsinoi'* by one canal, and with 
the Delta by another. The water of these lakes, 
wdiich was originally bitter, had been sweetened by 
th(‘ introduction of that of tin* Nile. The canal, he 
adds, was complet(;d by Ptolemy, wJio constructed 
a kind of lock or gat<s which alforded an easy pass- 
age from tin; sea to tin* (;anal, and from the canal to 
the sea.J Pliny stat<*s that tlie canal reached only 
from the Nile to the Bitter Lakes, and was 37/)(M) 
paces, or about thirty-four English miles in length ; 
its extension southwards having been found to 
threaten Egypt with inundation, the soil of which 

• Eutcriw, 158. ■ -I- Lib. i. sect.i. 

^ Lib. j:viL 
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was estimate^ to be three cubits lower than the 
waters of the Red Sea 

These statements^ which are apparently contra- 
dictory, may be reconciled with one another by 
supposing that the canal had been repeatedly open- 
ed from the Delta to the Arabian Gulf; but that, 
the communication to the sea being diilicult, and 
only available for ships during a very limited pe- 
riod, this southern section of the work had beciii occa- 
sionally closed up again, and abandoned. The other 
section, including the Wady and the Bitter Lakes, 
would be servic(‘able for a mucli longer period, and 
might be kept more generally open. The difference 
of level between the river and the Red Sea was, it 
is obvious, perfectly understood ; and the waters of 
the latter, if admitted in sufficient quantity, would 
really have submerged the Delta, as Diodorus and 
Pliny believed. In this, as in various other (tases, 
we find that statements of ancient writers, which 
by some moderns have been hastily rejected as fa- 
bulous, are strictly correct. 

The accounts which the ancients have transmit- 
ted as to the dimensions of the canal are not very 
different from the results deduced I’rom an exami- 
nation of its remains. Herodotus says it required 
tour days for a vessel to pass through it ; and as the 
length w^as about ninety-two miles, this supposes a 
day's sail to be twenty-three miles, an estimate 
quite consistent with modern experience. It may 
be assumed that the vessels were towed, except in 
the Bitter Lakes, where sails were probably em- 
ployed. The same author states, that the canal 


Lib. xvL c. 29. 
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was broad enough to admit two triremes to move 
abreast. Pliny calculates its width at 100 feet, 
and Strabo at 100 cubits, or 150 feet. All three 
may be correct, because the breadth must have va- 
ried witli the nature of the ground, and, as the 
vestiges still show, did actually vary from 100 to 
200 feet or upwards. With regard to the depth 
Strabo remarks, that it was sufficient to afford wa- 
ter tor the myriophoroi^ or ships of the largest size. 
Pliny speaks more precisely, and mentions thirty 
feet. In fact, as the natural bottom of the canal, 
in the Wady Tomlat, must have be(*n in many 
places several ft;et below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, and as the walls must have had height 
enough to receive the floods of the river, which, in 
this valley, are computed to rise to twenty. eight feet 
above that l(*vel, it is obvious that one portion of the 
canal, during the inundation of the Nile, could not 
have less depth than Pliny assigns to it. 

About the year (144 of the Christian era, this 
canal was re-established by the Caliph Omar on 
a greatly improved plan. Instead of being con- 
nected with the Nile at Bubastis, it was carried 
southward as far as the capital by a branch called 
the canal of Cairo. *It is indeed doubtful whether 
this section did not exist as far back as the time of 
the Ptolemies, at least for the purpose of irrigation. 
Parts of it still remain ; and its complete restoration 
entered into the plan contemplated by the French. 
The navigation from the Nile to the Red Sea con- 
tinued open, under the Mohammedan princes, more 
than a hundred and twenty years. It has now 
been shut upwards of a thousand, though the pro- 
ject of re-establishing so important a communica- 
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tion has been repeatedly submitted to the Turkish 
government. 

Various estimates and measurements were made 
by th(^ eiigj infers iindcT Bonaparte, who calculated 
that the expense of once more connecting the Nile 
and th(? ll(‘d ^Sea, by means of a regular (tanal, 
would not exceed i’7^H),000 sterling, and that the 
work might })e accoinplish(*d in lour years. Were 
this undertaking completed, and steam-vessels eni- 
])loyed, it is probable that the voyage from England 
to Bombay, which at present occupies about 120 
days, might In* p(‘rfornied in less than forty.*’'* 

We reserve for another chapter an account of the 
ruins, more strictly architectural, which continue 
to mark the position of the anci(‘nt cities, especially 
in the uppiT division of the kingdom. 


* S(‘i* an al)l(‘ article in tin* Kdinhura-Ji Pliilosnpliiral Journal, 
No. xxvi. 474. l>v diarlr.s Maclarrii, Ks(j., and drawn n[) on tlic 
autlKU'ity of tin* slatcuu-iits (’ontained in thc^ Dcscriptiun fie 
work sain t it»iit*d l>y llu» Frondi j^vcrnineiit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Literature and Science of the Ancient Egyptians, 

Remains oi' Kj^yptiaii Ijitemtun* scanty but valuable — Mcvinin^ of 
Ilierog-lypliics— Picliirc-writiiijj;^ — Projjnvss towards an Alphabet; 
Illustrated by the H(d»re\v and <ither Orhuital 'roiij;iies — I lill’erent 
Modes of Writinfj^ practised by the Egyptians, Episloloj^raphie, 
HiiU'atic., and llierog-lyphie pro[K*rly so called - Discovery of Ro- 
setta Stone — Researches of Dr Voiiiij^ and ('haiiipollioii — The 
Practice of Chinese in re nderin}i^ Words l*honelic — 'fhe Advan- 
tag’es of the Hiero^lyphical Methoil — Discoveries of Mr Salt — 
Anecdote of Kin^'J'haniiis — Works of Thoth or 1 lennes — Quota- 
tion of ChnneiisAlexandriniis — (irec'ks learned History from E|;^ypt 
— Tlu? Numerical System of the Ancient Ey^yptians — Thu Ara- 
bians derived their Arithmetical Signs iroiii l^)gyj)tians. 


The materials for this section of our work are ncji- 
tlicr ahundaiit nor various ; hut they are, neverthe- 
less, extremely satisfa(!tory, and point out, in a man- 
ner fr(‘e from all ambiguity, the first steps taken by 
man in his attempts* to communit^ate his thoughts 
through the medium of written languagi?. The li- 
terature of anc.ient Egypt, we must admit, does not, 
like that of Greece, call forth our admiration by 
splendid poems and regular liistories ; nor, like that 
of the Hebrews, by preserving the events of ihv pri- 
meval world in a record sanctioned by the Spirit of 
Eternal Truth. But, notwithstanding, in the brief 
notices which have come down to our age of the 
methods adopted by the early Egyptians for giving 
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permanency to their conceptions, wo liavo a treasure 
which, to tlie philosopher, is more valuable than the 
sublime verses of Homer, and, in a merely gram- 
matical point of view, not inferior to tin* ijispired 
narrative of Moses itself. We allude to the system 
of hieroglyphics ; the knowledge of which is very im- 
portant, both as exhibiting authentic specimens of 
pictiir(‘- writing, — the original (‘xp(‘di(‘nt of th(‘ rude 
annalist, — and also as indicating tlie path which l(‘d 
to that nobler invention, — the use of an alphabet. 

The t(‘rm hivroglyphtv literally denotes sacred 
sculpture, and was ('m ployed by tli(‘ Gn'eks in n*- 
ference to those* hgures and inscrij>tions which they 
found (‘iigraven on the* tenij)les, st'^mh lires, and other 
public buildings of Egy])t. Tin* |)raclic(*, howev(‘r, 
out of which it arost*, app(*ars to be common to tin* 
whoh* human race in the first stage of civilisation; 
being dictated to them by iie<*(*ssity, and sugg(*st(*d 
by the most obvious associations. ]\Jan l(‘arns toj)aint 
l)efore be attempts to write; he draws the outline of 
a figun* long before he is able to descrilx* an (*vent ; 
he confines his representations to the eye during 
ages ill Avhich he can find no more direct means of 
adilressing the understanding, or of amusing the 
fancy. In the beginning of soci<*ty, all communica- 
tion not strictly verbal is carried on through tin* 
medium of picture-writing ; and this imperfect me- 
thod continues in all countries until a happy acci- 
dent, or the visit of a more refined people, makes 
known the S(*cr(*t of alphalK*tical notation. 

Wh(‘n, for example, the Spaniards first landed on 
the shores of America, the ev<*nt w as announced to 
the inhabitants of the interior by rough drawings of 
men, arms, and ships ; some specimens of which 
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have been preserved by Purchas, to whose laborious 
dili^ren(^e we are indebted for the best account of 
European discovery and conquest in the western 
Jieniisph<;re. Put, generally speaking, the aid of an 
alphalu^t so completely supersedes the more primi- 
tive usag(., that, in most countries, all traces of the 
latter are speedily forgotten ; and it is only by a re- 
mote and rather indistinct species of reasoning that 
the pliilosophical grammarian endeavours to connect 
the n^fined literature of a polished age with the rud(‘ 
(‘fforts of the savage to embody his thoughts in ex- 
ternal signs. The monuments of Egypt, from their 
extreme durability, supply a history, which no- 
wIkto else <‘xisls, of the successive steps that conduct 
mankind from the first point to tlie last, in the im- 
j)ortant art now under our consid(Tatioii. Our li- 
mits will not permit us to enter into an investiga- 
tion which would itself occupy an eiitirt^ volume ; 
W(! shall therefore confine ourselves to a general 
statement of first j)rinciples, and to such an illustra- 
tion of them as may prove intelligible to the young 
reader, who may not have other oi)portunities of 
studying this imj)ortant subject. 

The first and simplest expedient, then, is that 
already mentioned, bf attempting to convey and per- 
petuat(‘ th(^ knowledge of an event by forming a 
rude picture of it. The inconvenience inseparable 
from such a method would soon suggest the prac- 
tice of redu(dng the delineation, and of substituting 
a sword for an armed man, a flag for an invading host, 
and a curved line for a ship. In the earlier stages 
of contraction, the abbreviated forms would still re- 
tain a faint resemblance to the original figure ; but 
in process of time, as the number of ideas and rela- 
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tions increased, the signs would deviate fartln^r from 
the lik(‘ness of an object, and assume more and more 
the character of a conventional mark, expressive of 
thought as well as of mere existence. At this era, 
however, which may he regarded as the second in 
order, every sign would continue to he a s(;parate 
word, denoting some individual thing, togetlier with 
all the circumstances and associated reflec^tions which 
could he conveyed by so imperfect a vcihicle. 

It may here lx* noticed that the language of China 
at the pres(;nt day retains the asptrt now d(*s<Tihed. 
Attadied to old habits, or rej)elled from imitation 
by tin* contempt which usually attach(*s to ignorance, 
the people of that vast empire refust* to adopt the* 
grammatical improvements of Europt;, w hich would 
lead them to analyzt* their WTitten spet*ch into its 
alphah(‘tical (*l(‘m(*nts. Their composition, accord- 
ingly, still consists of a set of words or marks ex- 
press! v(^ of certain ideas ; hecoming, of course, more 
complicated as the thoughts to he conveyed an? more 
JiunnTous or subtih*, and recjuiruig, at length, a 
great degrees of very painful and unprolitable study 
to comprehend lln'ir full import. 

The third and most valuable movemeiit in the 
progress of grammatical invention, is that which pro- 
viders a sign for expressing mioumi instead of denot- 
ing a thing, and dissects human spei'ch into letters in- 
stead of stoppi ng at words. The apparatus for accom- 
plishing this object apj)ears to have been at the lirst 
sufficiently awkward and inconvenient. In order 
to writii the name of a man, for example, the inge- 
nuity of the Egyptian philologist could suggest no- 
thing more; suitable than to arrajige, in a given 
space, a certain number of objects, the initial letters 
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of which, wlicn pronounced, would furnish the several 
sounds required. For instance, if a person follow- 
ing that scheme of notation wislied to record that 
Pompey had landed in Egypt, he would describe 
the action by the wonted sigjis einployt.'d in pictunv 
writing ; but to express the appellation of the ge- 
neral, he would find it necessary to draw as many 
objects as would supply in the first letters of their 
names, o, m, p, e, y. In writing tht‘ word Lon- 
don, on this principhj, we might take the figures of 
a lion, of an oak, of a net, of a door, of an omit, and 
of a nail ; the initial sounds or first letters of which 
words would give the name of the British capital. 

After a certain ])eri()d there arose, from this modi- 
fied hieroglyi)hic, a regular alphab(‘t constructed so as 
to represent and (‘xpress th<i various sounds uttered 
by the human voice*. This invention, being subse- 
quently communicated to the* (ir(U‘ks, erontributed 
in a gr(*at 'measures to tlu'ir iinjmwemejit, and laid 
the foundation of their liU'rary fame. The gift of 
Cadmus, who conveyed sixteen l(*tt(‘rs across the 
Mediterranean, is celebrated iji the traditional his- 
tory of the nation upon whom it was conferred ; 
and heJic(^, the arrival of that renowned adventurer 
from the coast of Egypt contmu(‘s to Im* nu^ntioned 
as the epoch when civilisation ajid a knowledge of 
the fine arts were first receivtKl by the barbarians 
of eastern Europe. The trading comniunities, which 
had already stationed themstdves on the shores of 
Syria, were prol)abIy, as we have elsewhere sug- 
gested, the medium of intercourse between Egypt 
and Greece, — a supposition which enables us to ac- 
count for the similarity observed by every scholar 
in the more ancient form of their alphabetical cha- 
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racters. But, whatever ground there may he for 
this eonjeeture, there is no doubt that the process 
detected in the Egyptian monuments reveals the 
important secret wliich the pliilosophical grammarian 
has so long laboured to discover. 

As a pr(»of, and at th(i same time an illustration 
of the argument now advanced, we may recall to 
the mind of the oritmtal student that the alphabet of 
the Hebrew, as well as of the other (‘ognate tongues, 
is in fact a list of names, and that the original form 
of th(^ b'tters bore a resemblance to the obj(*cts which 
th(‘y were us(‘d to exj)ress. Aleph, Beth, Gimel, 
which in the common language of tlu* country de- 
noted an ox, a house, a <*am(‘l, wi're at first pictures 
or rude likenesses of a dwelling and of the two ani- 
mals just specified ; j)roceeding on the very familiar 
syst<‘m, not yet exploded in books for children, 
where an ass, a bull, and a cat, are associated with 
the three first letters of the Boinan alphabet. The 
process of abbreviation, which is rapidly aj)plied by 
an improving people to all the te(‘hnical properties 
of language, soon substitut(*d an arbitrary sign for 
the compJide portrait, and restricted the use of the 
alphabetical symbol to tin* representation of an ele- 
mentary sound. 

But in I^gypt tbe use of the hieroglyph was not 
entirely superseded by the invention of an alphabet. 
For many purposes connected with religion, and 
even with the more solemn occupations of civil life, 
the emblematical style of com])osition continued to 
enjoy a preference; on a principle similar to that 
which dispost‘s the J(*w to perform his worship in 
Hebrew, and the Roman Catholic in Latin. There 
appears also to have been a mixed language used 
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by tlie priests, partaking at once of hieroglyphics 
and of alpliabetical characters ; wliich, in allusion 
to the class of men by whom it was employed, was 
denominated hieratic. Hence the Egyptians found 
thems(‘lves in possi^ssion of three different modes of 
communication, — the hieroglyphic, properly so call, 
ed ; the liitTatic ; and the demotic or (*ommon. This 
distinction is clearly recognised in tlie following well, 
known [)assage, extracted from the works of Clemens 
Alexan drill us. 

Thos<^ who are educated among the Egyptians, 
says h(‘, learn first of all the im^tbod of writing 
called the Epistolographic ; secondly, the Hieratic, 
which the sacn^d scrituvs employ; and, lastly, the 
most mysterious description, the Hieroglyphic, of 
which th(?re are two kimls, — the one denoting ob- 
je<*ts, in a dir(‘ct manner, by means of the initial 
somids of words ; the other is symbolical. Of the 
symbolical signs om; class represents objeerts by ex- 
hibiting a likeness or picture ; another, by a meta. 
phorical or less complob* resemblance; and a third, 
by means of certain allegorical enigmas. Thus, — 
to give an example of the tliree methods in the 
syniboli<ral division, — when they wish to represent 
an object by the fir^t, tliey fix upon a distinct re- 
semblanci? ; such as a circle, when they want to in- 
dicate the sun, and a crescent, when their purpose is 
to denote the moon. The se(!ond, or metaphorical, 
allow's a considerable fre(;dom in selecting the em- 
blem, and may be such as only suggests the object 
by analogous qualities. For instance, when they 
record the j)raises of kings in their theological fables, 
they exhibit them in connexion with figurative al. 
fusions which shadow forth their good actions and 
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benign dispositions. In this case tlu‘ representation 
is not direct but metaphorical. Of the third method 
of syml)olical writing, tlie following will serve* as an 
example : they assimilate the oblique* course of the 
planets to the body of a serpejit, and that of the sun 
to the figure of a scarabieus.* 

In the above extract there is mention made of 
that species of hieroglyphics which t'xj)ress objects by 
the initial letters , — a remark that is now perfectly 
intelligible, but which, till they(‘ar 18M, ])resented 
a most p(*rplexing enigma to the ablest scholars in 
Europe. It does not properly lujlong to the business 
of this chapter to give a history ol‘ the various sti‘ps 
which finally led to a distun (*ry of tin* ])ath that pro- 
mises to conduct the scholar to tin* ricli(*st treasures 
of Egyptian learning ; but as tin* subject is of <*on- 
siderabl(* inter(*st, and allbnls at tlu* same tinn* a 
striking instance* of the success which hardly (‘ver 
fails to reward an enlighte*ned pers(‘verajice, W(* shall 
enter into a few details. 

When the Frcjich were in Egy])t they discover- 
ed, in the foundatioji of a fort near ltos(*tta, a block 
or slab of basalt, which present'd an inscription in 
three distinct languages, nain<‘ly, tin? sacred letters, 
the letters of the country, and ilu* GnH‘k. The first 
class obviously com]>rehends the hi(‘roglyphic and 
hieratic, the mode of writing us(*d by tin* priests ; 
while the second not less manifestly identifies itself 
with what Clemens calls the Epistolographic, and 
which is now usually particularized as demotic or 
common. Unfortunately a considerable j)art of the 

• We liiivo a paraplinisc* ruthor lliaii a litoral version; the 
original not admitting; of a st riot rciuliM-ing without saeritieing the 
sense of the author, which alone we have endeavoured to retain. 
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first inscription was wantinjU ; tlie beginning of the 
second, and tlie end of the third, were also mutilat- 
ed ; so that IIktc? wctc no precise points of coinci- 
dence from which the exf)OUiider could set out in 
his attempt to decipher the unknown characters. 
Bui the second inscription, notwithstanding its de- 
fi(‘iencies near the* beginning, was still sufficiently 
perft‘ct to allow a comparison to be made of its dif- 
f(‘rent ])arts with (‘ach other, and with the Greek, 
by th(‘ same* method which would have been fol- 
lo\v(;d if it had be(‘n entire. Thus, on (‘xamining, in 
their r('lativ(‘ situation, the parts corresponding to 
two passage's of the Gn'e'k inscription in whicli 
AJeocaiider and Alexandria occurred, there were 
soon recognis<Ml two well-marked groups of charac- 
ters res(*ml)ling <*a<*h other, which were therefore 
considered as representing these names. A variety 
of similar coincidence's w<‘re detected, and especially 
that between a c(‘rtain assemblage of figures and the 
word Ptolemy, which occurred no fewer than four- 
teen times ; and hi*nc(s as the Greek was knowm to 
be a translation of the Egyptian symbols, the task 
of the decipherer was limited to a discov(*ry of the 
alphabi'tical power of the several marks, or objects, 
which denoted that* particular name. It was by 
pursuing this path that success was ultimately at- 
tained. It was satisfactorily made out that hiero- 
glyphics not only <»xj>ressed ideiis, or n^preseiited 
things, but also that they were frequently used as 
letters ; and that, when employed for the last of 
these purposes, the names of the several objects in 
the Coptic or ancient language of the country sup- 
plied the alj)habetical sounds which composed any 
particular word. 
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The first steps which led to this important dis- 
covery were made by Dr Young, who ascertained 
that certain figures in the group, corresponding to 
the word Ptolemy, were used alpliabetically, and 
represented sounds. Hence the distinction of pho^ 
netic or vocal hieroglyphics as opposed to those 
which are understood to denote objects only. It was 
fondly hoped that a key was thereby found for un- 
locking the storehouses of Egyptian learning, which 
had remained inaccessible to many generations ; and, 
whether the treasure sliall prove equal in value to 
the expectations which have bt*en entertained of it, 
there is still, it is thought, the greatest probability 
that the famed wisdom of one of the most ancient 
nations of the world shall yet be rendered fami- 
liar to the modern reader. Alnjady, indeed, w(‘ are 
told that history and chronology have r(*C(‘ived essen- 
tial aid from the* investigations of recent travellers, 
guided by the light which has just been revealed. 
The names of some of the most distinguished 
Egyptian princes, oven of the Pharaonic dynasties, 
have been deciphen^d from monuments erect(‘d dur- 
ing their respective reigns. The canon of Manetho, 
which it had become so common to treat with con- 
tempt, has been verified in many jmints; and in 
this way the titles of several monarchs which had 
been abandoned as fabulous, including JVIisphrag. 
muthosis, Amenophis, Harnesses, and Sesostris, are 
once more restored to the page of authentic history, 
and to their place in the succession of Egyptian 
servereigns. 

Nothing, perhaps, connected with this interesting 
subject, is more surprising than that the priests of 
Heliopolis and Memphis should have continued to 
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use imitative and symbolic hieroglyphics so long 
after they had become acquainted with the more 
convenient apparatus of alphabetical writing. But 
this fact, which might otherwise appear incredible, 
finds a counterpart in the practice of the Chinese, 
who, as we have already mentioned, retain even at 
the present day a modified species of hieroglyphics, 
— a literary notation tliat denotes things or ideas in- 
stead of expressing sounds, — and which they like- 
wise can render phonetic at pleasure. When, foi 
exain{>1e, they have occasion to iiidi(*ate any foreign 
combination of vocal sounds, such as the name of a 
European object or p<TSoji, they attach a certain 
mark to their words, and thereby convert them into 
letters ; the initial comonant of the several terms 
supplying the successive alphabetical articulations 
necessary to form the noun in question. At this 
stage all the difliculty of the invejition is conquered. 
The inonKjnt that men have learned to denote, by 
a visible sign, a sound as well as a sensation or an 
event, they have acquired possession of an alphal>et ; 
and then nothing more is requisite except to abbre- 
viate the figures so as to make them convenient for 
the rapid uses of ordinary life, — to dismiss the pic- 
ture, in short, and* substitute an arbitrary mark, 
according to the practice of European nations. But 
the ancient Egyptians, like the modern Chinese, 
thought proper to rest satisfied with one-half of the 
advantages which their ingenuity had earned ; con- 
tinuing, for ages after they had acquired the know- 
ledge of phonetic characters, to intersperse them 
with the imitative and symbolical figures which 
in every other country those others have completely 
superseded. 
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Leaving it to tlie historian of this remarkable dis- 
covery to detail tlie mcidents which accompanied 
the investigations of i)r Young, Silvestre de Sacy, 
Akerhlad, Salt, and Cham pol lion, we confine our- 
selves to the stalement of the imjiortaiit fact that, 
from a copious induction of instances, extending in 
some cases to several hundreds for a single character, 
the last of these authors has completely ascertained 
that every hiiTOglyph is the images of some 

physical object w liosi* name, in tin* spoken language 
of ancient higyjit, begins with the sound or letter 
whidi the sculptured figure was d(‘stined to rejire- 
sent. Thus the image of an eagle, which in the 
Coptic is Ahom, became the sign of the vowel A ; 
that of a small vase, called Berhv in Egyptian, stood 
for the consonant 13 ; that of a hand, Tol, repre- 
sented the hdter T ; that of a halch(*t, Kdcbin, was 
the sign of tin* consonant K ; that of a lion or lioness, 
iMho^ the sign of tlie consonant L ; that of a nyc- 
ticorax, MouUulj, the sign of ]\1 ; tJiat of a flute, 
Sehiaiufjo, tin* sign of the consonant S ; that of a 
mouth, R6, the sign of the consonant H ; and the 
abridged image of a garden, Sheac, the sign of the 
compound articulation Sh. 

It is obvious from the statenn*nt now made, that, 
as there are a great many objects the nann*s of which 
begin with the same lettiT, an author using pho- 
netic hieroglyphics must Imve had a wide field in 
which to select his characters. Some of the let- 
ters were in fact represented by fifteen and even by 
twenty-five diflTerent figures. M. Champollion is 
of opinion that, in writing the articulated sounds of 
a word, the Egyptians chose, among the great num- 
ber of characters which they were at liberty to em- 
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ploy, those figures which by their qualities represent, 
ed such ideas as had a relati^jp to the object which 
they meant to express. For example, in designating 
the name of Nouh, one of their deities, they selected, 
to express the letter B, the figure of a ram in pre- 
ference to any other sign, Ix^cause the ram was by it- 
self a symbol of this deity ; so inueh so indeed, that 
we often find him r(‘prt‘seiited under the figure of a 
man, with the head of that animal. For the same 
reason, to express th(‘ hotter N, they chose from 
among tin* several characters c»mployed for the pur- 
pose the sign of a vase, because it was usual to re- 
present this god with one of these vessels lying at 
his feet. Again, the lion, whicli in ("optic was called 
Labo, stood for the letter L ; and though this sound 
was repr(*sent(*d by s(*veral other signs, the Egyp- 
tians, in writing tlu* name of Ptolemy, and after- 
wards of the Roman emperors, uniformly employ, 
ed the figure of that noble animal, to denote, no 
doubt, tJie corres])ondiJig qualities in their powerful 
and magnanimous sovereigns. 

An author was thus enabled to combine with a 
name the character of the individual to whom it ap- 
plied, — possessing through this medium an instru- 
ment of the most delicate flattery. Perhaps it may 
have bt‘en solely for such reasons that hieroglyphics 
continued to be used for inscriptions and legends, 
in preference to the bare notation of alphabetical 
signs, long after the superior convenience l)elonging 
to the latter, for merely literary purposes, must have 
been universally appreciated. 

We may observe, too, that, in writing hierogly- 
phics, the figures may be placed in four different 
ways, and are often found so arranged on the same 
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monument. They are cither in perpendicular lines, 
and may be read from right to left or from left to 
right ; or they are in a horizontal direction, follow- 
ing the same variety as to the mode of reading. Two 
rules, however, have been given to determine which 
way any inscription or papyrus is to be deciphered. 
The first is, that in hieroglyphical manuscripts the 
(rimracters are for the most part placed in perpendi- 
cular lines ; while in sculptures and paintings, espe- 
cially wh(*n they refer to persons, the signs are si- 
tuated horizontally. The second rule, eciually ge- 
neral and equally us(iful, is, that e\ (M-y ins(rri])tion, 
manuscript, or legend of any kind whatever, is to 
be read from the side towards which are turned tin* 
heads of the animals or the angular e(lg(‘s of tlu? 
(diaracUTS. Thus a lim* of hi(Toglyt)hics is like a 
n^gular procession, in whi<*h all lh(* images of th(‘ 
several objects follow the march of the initial sign ; 
and it was })robably to point out this direction that 
all the figures of meji and lower animals, whether 
birds, reptiles, insects, or quadrupeds, Jiave been de- 
signed in profiler 

After what lias been narrated, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to observe, that the learning of sin Egyptian, 
like the similar acquir(*inents of a modern C'hinese, 
would be measun'd by the number of hieroglyjdiic 
or ideographic signs which he was able to inbTprta. 
This remark, it is true, applies almost exclusively to 
the figurative and syml>olic classes wJiich, instead 
of sounds, denoted tliijigs or qualities. But as tlitjre 
were scarcely any jnetres of composition executed 
entirely in phonetic characters, and without a con- 
sideralde intermixture of the two others, the means 
of acquiring knowledge among the subjects of the 
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Pharaolis must liavi* Ikhmi extremely limited. Per- 
Jiaps, at a more advanced period of hieroglyphical 
discovery, we shall iind that many of the signs, 
which an* at present esteemed vsymbolical, were also 
used alphabeti(!ally, — an exp(‘ctation which has un- 
(jiiestionably be(‘n rendered more probable by the 
l•eet‘nt investigations of Champoliion among the an- 
cient monuments of Kgypt. 

This inderatigable author arrived at the following 
important conclusions, fouiuh*don pt‘rsonal research, 
and supported by the results pul)lishi*d by other tra- 
vellers : — 

1. Tiiat the phomitic liieroglyphic alpluibet can 
1)0 apjdied with sue<ress to the ieg(*Mds of every epoch 
indiscriminately, and is tiu* true k<^y of the whoh 
jn(‘roglyphieal system. 

2. That lilt? ancient Egyptians constantly em- 
ployed this al])lial)et to reprc'sent the sound of the* 
words in their language. 

That all hieroglyphical ins(*riptions an? com- 
posed of signs, which, for the greaU*st ])art, an* ])urely 
Hl])hal)etical. 

4. That these alphabetical signs are of three dif- 
rereiit kinds, — the d(*iiiotic or eomnnnj, the iiieratic 
or saen*d, and the hieroglyphical properly so called. 

iViid, that tln^ principles of liiis graphic 

system are precisely those whicii Vvcre iji ils(? among 
the anci(*nt Egyptians. The hi<*roglyphical alpha- 
het which In* discovered includes nearly nine liun- 
dred eJiaracders, some of which an? exclusively pho- 
netic, but the greater number aj)pear also to com- 
bine the properties of the iigurative and the sym- 
bolical orders. 

We cannot leave this interesting subject without 
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mentioning a discovery made by Mr Salt, wliicli 
proves that phonetic characters were in use as early 
as the reign of Psamnieticus, — an infenmce, indeed, 
which has been siiu^e extended to a much remoter 
period of Egyj)tian history. It had been suggested 
tliat, as these characters were applied to the names 
of foreign monarclis, — the Ptolemies and Homan 
emperors,^ — so, in all jirobability, if known at the 
time, th('y would likewise have been made use of 
in expressing the names of the Ethiopian sovereigns 
who had previously held the country in subjection. 
Tlie result proved the soundness of this conjecture. 
From some sketches made at Abydos, he was fortu- 
nate enough to decipher the name of :i2AliAKO or 
2A15AKO<J>o, with the same termination whicli was 
afterwards found in AMEN ()<T>0 ; and in an inscrip- 
tion, taki'ii from the back of a small portico at Me- 
dinet Abou, he discovered the name of TIPAKA, 
who, he imagines, can be no otlur than “ Tirhakah, 
King of Ethiopia, who cann* out to make war against 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria.”* 

If this sup])osed identity be admitted, it will prove 
that the phoiu'tic characters were in use more than 
seven hundred years before Christ, and it would also 
establish the reign of a sovereign named in the Bible, 
of whose existence some learned men have been in- 
clined to doubt. Nor did Mr Salt*s discoveries stop 
here. U])on the high granitic rocks of Elephantine, 
and also on a large column in front of the great 
Temple of Karnac, he made out, with the utmost 
c^ase, from beneath the obtrusive name of a Ptolemy, 
the appellation of 115AM1TIK written phonetically. 


• 2 Kings, \ix 9. 
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This name is also sculptured on one of the smaller 
temples at Eleithias, and on the Campensian obe- 
lisk, as well as on that in Monte Citorio. But we 
have already remarked that the use of phonetic sym- 
bols can be satisfactorily traced back as far as the 
reign of Misphragmuthosis, — fifteen centuries at 
least tx^fore the Christian era.* 

Some readers, it is presum(‘(l, will value this dis- 
covery more because it seems to withdraw the veil 
which had long concealed the origin of alphabetical 
writing, than for any light wliich it may prove the 
means of throwing upon the literature of the ancient 
Egyptians. In truth, when we call to mind that the 
scheme of interpretation is limited almost exclusive- 
ly to proper names, we shall not indulge a too san- 
guine hope as to the result of its applications to nar- 
rative or description. But Uiere can be no doubt that 
the Greeks were accustoiiK^d to attribute to the priests 
of the Nile the merit of havijig first introduced the 
knowledge of letters as the n^presemtatives of vocal 
sounds. Plato, fur example, relates that, during the 
reign of King Thamus, his secretary Thoth came to 


• We refer, once for all, to the following’ treatises as the sources 
of onr informaliuii on Hiei <)gly|)liics : — The article “ Kgypt,” in Siif)- 
pleinenl to Kncy. IJrit. An Aceoiiiil of soiiu^ llecent L)iscoveri<;s 
111 Hicroglyphical J.ileratiire and Kgyptiaii Aiiti({iiiti(‘s, &c. by 
Thomas Young, M.L)., h'.ll.S. Lettre a M. Dacicr, relative a 
rAlphahet (h*s Ilieroglyphes Phoiielitpies, &c. par M. Chamiiollioti 
le Jeiine. Precis du Systeine llieroglyjdiique des Anciens Egypti- 
ens, &c. par le iiieine Auteur. EetUes a M. le Due de niaeas 
d’Aulps, &c. relatives au Miisee Iloyal Egyptien de 'J'uriii. Essay 
on Dr Young’s and M. Chaiii|M)llion’s l*lionetic Systi‘in of Hieni- 
glyphics, &c. by Henry Salt, hsep Article Hieroglyphics, in Edin. 
Review, vol. xlv. p. llfi. Lectures on the J^lleinents of Hierogly- 
phics and Egyjitiaii Aiitiiuiities, by the Manpiis Spineto. 

We have learned tliat tlie Articios in the Eucyclfma’dia Britan- 
nica, and the Edinburgh Review, wert^ contributed hy James Bniwiie, 
Esq. LL.D., — an autlior w'cll known for his deep research and elo- 
quent style. 
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Jay before liiin the discoveries he had made, amongst 
wiiicli was tlie invention of the alphabet ; and he 
('onsulted the Iting whether it miglit be expedient 
to make it public. His majesty, wJio saw^ tlie full 
valu(* of the discovery, was particularly opposed to 
tile plan of recommending it to general use, and, 
lik(‘ a true politician, <‘onceah‘d th(‘ r(‘al cause, wliih? 
he assigiu‘d one more remoU* and secondary, why 
he wish(*d that it sliould be kept secret, lie thcr<‘- 
fore told his ingemious minister that, if the n(‘w 
jnod(‘ of writing should be divulg(‘d, the jieople 
w’ould no longer ])ay any attention to hieroglyphics ; 
and as th(‘se would consequently he soon forgotten, 
the invention would, in its effects, prove' one* of the 
gre'iite'st obstacles to tin* progre'ss ol’ knowledge. 

Whatever may In* the jnveise* meaning of the pass- 
age* now^ (juoted, it sevins re*asonabl(* to inler from 
it that, in the days of Plato, the Gre*e‘ks ascrilx'd te) 
tim phil()SO[)hers eif Egypt the* heinour of having de*- 
vise'd a systenn eif jihonetie* signs, w’hie*h finally su- 
perseded the e'umbrous expedient of writing by pic- 
tures. It may likewise be conclude'd, although on 
grounds somewhat ditT(*re*nt, that hiereiglyphics were- 
not invent(*d, afte*r the use? e)f h*lte‘rs had bee’onie* 
known, w ith the view" of ce>ne*.e?aling mysteries from 
the multitude*, hut that they we?re in fact the eiri- 
ginal mode of cemiinunicatiem emipIoye?d by all na- 
tions in the rudel)e*ginnings of society. To suppose* 
that the*y w^cre intreiduced for the? sake of enhancing 
the paltry kneiwledge posse*sse‘d by the priests, eir for 
e'onlining the lights of scie*ne‘e to the privileged e)r- 
de*rs of the state, is an hypothe*sis contradicte*d by 
the most authentic histeirical records; while to assert 
tljat the Egyptians had letters before they had hie- 
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roglypliics, is not less absurd, says Spineto, than to 
aliinn that tliey danced before they could walk. On 
tliis question th<‘ only difficulty we have to (Mi- 
counter, is to explain why they continued so loiijy;, 
in their public inonuinents and more solemn trans- 
actions at least, to use the ancient method after they 
had b<*coni<‘ acquainted with a scheme of notation 
so much better suited to all the purposes of literature. 
Perhaps certain notions of sanctity, similar to those 
entertaiiied by tin? Jews in re/2fard to the name of 
th(‘ Supreme lleing, may have prevented th(» priests 
of Pharaoh from revtjaling the attributes of their 
^ods in the vulgar idiom of the (‘ountry. 

In refenmee to the kiiovvh‘dge actually acquired 
of tlu! literature of ancient Kgypt, by means of the 
late discoveri(?s in hieroglyphics, W(‘ are not entitled 
to speak in boastful or very confident language. Tht* 
wasting hand of time, which has rendered its effects 
visible even on the* Pyramids, has entircjly destroyed 
the more perishable materials to which the sages of 
'Pht'bes and the magicians of ^Memphis may have 
committed the scienct^ of their several generations. 
W e know, too, that the bigotry of ignorance and of 
superstition accomplished, in many cases, what the 
flood of years had *j)eriuitted to escape ; for whi<*h 
reason we must not estimate the extent of acquire- 
ment among the wise men of Egypt by the scanty 
remains of their labours which have been casually 
rescued from accident and violence. From Diodo- 
rus Siculus we receive the information that in the 
tomb of Osymandias were deposited twenty thou- 
sand volumes, — a number which is reduced by Ma- 
netho to three thousand five hundred and twenty- 
five, — all of which, on account of their antiquity or 
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the importance of their subjects^ were ascribed to 
Thoth or Hermes, who, it is well known, united in 
his character the intelligence of a divinity with the 
patriotism of a faithful minister. 

Of these works, which unquestionably belong to 
a very remote antiquity, we have a short account 
supplied by a Christian bishop, Clemens of Alex- 
andria, who appears to have devoted much atten- 
tion to the learning of the ancient Egyptisms. In 
that country,” he tells us, every individual culti- 
vates a different branch of philosophy, — an arrange- 
ment which applies chiefly to their holy ceremonies. 
In sucli processions the Singer occupies the first place, 
<iarrying in his hand an instrument of music. He 
is said to be obliged to learn two of the books of 
Hermes ; one of which contains hymns addressed 
to the gods, and the other the rules by which a 
prince ought to govern. Next comes the Ilorosco- 
pus, holding a clock and the branch of a palm-tree, 
which are the symbols of astrology. He must be 
completely master of the four books of Hermes 
which treat of that science. One of these explains 
the order of the fixed stars ; the second, the motion 
and phases of the sun and moon ; the other two 
determine the times of their perfodical rising. Then 
follows the Hierograininatist or sacred scribe, with 
two feathers on his head, and a book and ruler in 
his hand, to which are added the instruments of 
writing — some ink and a reed. He must know 
what are called hieroglyphics, and those branches 
of science which belong to cosmograjihy, geography, 
and astronomy, especially the laws of the sun, moon, 
and five planets ; he must be acquainted with the 
territorial distribution of Egypt, the course of the 
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Nile^ the furniture of the temples and of all conse- 
crated places. After these is an officer denominated 
Stolistes, who hears a square-rule as the emblem of 
justice, and the cup for libations. His charge in- 
cludes everything which belongs to the education of 
youth, as well as to sacrifices, first-fruits, the select- 
ing of cattle for worship, hymns, prayers, religious 
pomps, festivals, and commemorations ; the rules for 
which are containc'd in ten books. This functionary 
is succeeded by one called the Prophet, who displays 
in his bosom a jar or vessel, ipeant for carrying 
water, — a symbol thought to represent the deity, 
but which, mon^ probably, had a reference to the 
sacred <rharact(jr of the Nile. He is attended by 
persons bearing bread cut into slices. The duty of 
the prophet made it necessary for him to be per- 
fectly ac^quainted with the ten books called sacer- 
dotal, and which treat of the laws of the gods, and 
of the whole discipline of the priesthood. He also 
presides over the distribution of the sacred revenue ; 
that is, the income arising from the performancje of 
pious rites, and dedicated to the support of religious 
institutions. H(?nce, there are forty-two books of 
Hermes, th(‘ knowledge of which is absolutely ne- 
cessary ; of th(^st% tliirty-six, containing the whole 
philosophy of the Egyptians, are carefully studied 
by the j)ersons whom we have mentioned ; and the 
remaining six are learned by the Pastophori, or in- 
ferior priests, as they belong to anatomy, to nosolo- 
gy, to instruments of surgery, to pharmacy, to the 
diseases of the eye, and to the maladies of women.”* 
This distribution of the sciences does not enable 


* Clemen. Alexandrin. Strum, lib. vi. p. 633. 
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US to doicrmine either the principles on which tlicy 
were founded or the extent to wliich tliey wM?re pur- 
sued. We possess a l>etter criterion in the perfection 
to which llie people of E^ypt, at a very early period, 
had carried some of those arts which liavc^ a close 
def)endenc(‘ upon scientific dedinttions. The prodi- 
^es of Thebes could not have? lu'cn acconj])lished by 
a nation ignorant of matheniaticts and chemistry ; 
nor could the pyramids, the obelisks^ and the mono- 
lithic tempk^s, which still nie(‘t the (‘ye of the tra- 
veller in almost every spot lM‘tw(‘(‘ii EI(‘pliantiMc 
and the mouths of the Nile, have Ikh'ii rais<‘d with- 
out tb(‘ aid of such m('chani('al powers as hav(‘ th(‘ir 
origin in the calculations of idiilosophy. 

It setmis possible that, in th<‘ la])S(; of ag{‘s, a coun- 
try shall lose tin* sci(Uic(‘ upon wliich the* arts must 
have b(?en founded, while the arts tb(‘mselv(‘s shall 
remain as an b(Teditary ])('qu(‘St from latlu^r to son. 
The C’hinese ar(‘ in such a condition at pivseiit ; and 
so pcThaps wvre tln^ Egyptians imiiK'diately before* 
the Macedonian coiutuest. But as the practical ex- 
('.ellemie of several oi' the arts in China satisfies us 
that the light of scientific knowk‘dge must at one 
time have shone in that vast empire, so might wt* b<* 
conviiKied, on the saiiu* ground's, that the artisans of 
Egypt were instnicted by men who had niad(‘ great 
progress in the various brandies of natural philoso- 
phy. We are in fact informt‘d by Manetho, that one 
of the Pharaohs, the grandfather of Psammeticus, 
and the sage Petosiris his contemporary, wrote va- 
luable tn^atises on astronomy, astrology, and medi- 
cine. The last of these works is minitioned ev(*n 
by Gakmus and Aetius, while that on astronomy 
is alluded to both by Eusebius and Pliny; though 
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it is not improbable that they were altered by the 
sophists of Alexandria, who began to flourish under 
the reigns of the Ptolemies. It is asserted that the 
royal author and his philosophical colleague under- 
took to explain the creation of the world, as well as 
the influences exerted upon the liumaii frame by 
the heavenly bodies ; but, when we reflect upon the 
channel through which this account has reached us, 
\wv must not draw hasty conclusions in regard to the 
physics of the ancient Egyptian school. 

Tatian relates that the Gnuiks learned how to 
write history from perusing tlu^ Egyptian annals. 
This ass(*rtion appears to be well founded ; it being 
manifest that, from the most remote antiquity, the 
latter people had adopted the custom of transmitting 
to j)Osterity the memory of past events. Originally 
thvy seem to have written their chronicles in verse, 
and inscribed them on stones in hieroglyphical cha- 
rai!t(?rs ; but, at a certain lime aft(*r the invention of 
the alphal)et, they adopted prose and began to form 
regular books, though they still retained the custom 
of celebrating, in lyric measure, the praises of their 
gods and lu.Toes. It seems, inde(‘d, according to the 
account of the industrious and k^arned Zoega, who 
has collected all the authorities of amtient writers 
on this subject, that historical treatises were very 
numerous in Egypt, and that the care of copying 
them constitubid one of the principal duties which 
devolved upon the sacred scribes. Herodotus him- 
self informs us, that he acquired all his knowledge 
of their country from the priests, who read to him 
from a book the names of three hundred and thirty 
kings who had reigned between JMenes and Sesostris. 
Theophrastus, too, who may be regarded as writing 
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from personal knowledge, concurs in the views just 
stated. Manetlio, again, assures his readers that he 
compiled his work from authentic records. Dio- 
dorus, a writer of the highest credit, refers not only 
to histories in the Egyptian language, hut to com- 
mentaries and illustrations, — a fact confirmed hy 
Josephus and Stralm, the latt(*r of whom even praises 
tile simplicity of their style. It was from these 
sources that the Greek authors, Eratosthenes, Agath- 
archides, Artemidorus, Syncellus, Apollonidi^s, and 
Asclepiades, compiled their histories of Egypt. Be- 
sides, wx' ought not to forget that the Gr(*cian writers 
who visited the land of the Pharaohs found it already 
In a state of decray both as to kJiowh‘dg(‘ and power. 
The priests had lost much of the h^arning for which 
their ancestors were cehdirated, and no longer en- 
joyed the privileges wlii(‘h dignified thc‘ir order prior 
to the invasion of Cambyses. A library at Thebes, 
so early as the reign of ()syniandias, prov(*s that be- 
fore the Trojan war a taste for reading had spread 
over a larg(^ portion of Egyptian society. There was 
a similar establishment at Memphis, in the temple 
of the god Phtha, from which Naucrates, a wretched 
scribbler, accuses HonuT of having stoiim the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and afterwards published them as his 
own. Such a charge evidently refutes itself ; but it 
nevertheless tends to confirm the conclusion drawn 
from it by ancient wTiters, in regard to the early ci- 
vilisation and literary habits of the Egyptians. The 
patronage bestowed by the first of the Ptolemies 
was, therefore, in strict accordance with the pursuits 
of the people whom the fortune of war had appoint- 
ed him to govern. The splendid collection of books 
at Alexandria was formed by those politic sovereigns 
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liis successors, as one of the means whereby they 
might procure popularity, — a motive which reflects 
no less honour on the character of their subjects 
than on their own penetration and beneficence. 

Nor is it undeserving of notice that, in the most 
brilliant period of Alexandrian literature, a large 
share of attention was bestowed upon the antiqui- 
ti es of Egypt. N early th ree centuries before our era, 
the works of authors, then esteemed ancient, were 
sought for with eagerness, and made the subject of 
laborious commentary. Ileyne, in a very ingenious 
treatise on the sources whence Diodorus probably 
derived tin? materials of his history, has mentioned 
a long list of writers, wdio preceded the Sicilian, as 
compilers on the alfairs of that interesting kingdom.* 
In this way we see tlu; erudition of a primitive na- 
tion reflected from the works of writers in a compa.. 
ratively r(‘cent age ; on wliich account we think it 
not too bold to maintain that most of the scientific; 
and literary acquirements which distinguished the 
Greeks, while the rest of Euroi)e was in a state of 
barbarism, were derived from their intercourse with 
the scholars of Thebes and Memphis. In fact, at 
one time no Greek was accounted truly learned un- 
til he had sojourned a certain period on the banks 
of the Nile ; conversed with the philosophers on the 
mysteries of their science ; studied the laws, the go- 
vernment, and the institutions of the most remark- 
able people that ever existed ; examined and explored 
their everlasting monuments ; and become in some 
measure initiated in the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

Connected with the subject of this chapter, and 


De Fontibus ilistoriarum Dioduri. 
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hot a little important in itself, is an inquiry, whicli 
has lately engaged a good deal of attention, into the 
Egyptian method of arithmetical notation. The 
principal writers who have favoured the world with 
their opinions on this interesting monument of an- 
tiquity ar(\ ]\I. Jomard, whose name has been al- 
r<»ady mentioned as the author of an essay on thi* 
Pyramids, Dr Young, JVI. CJhampollion, and Dr 
Kosegarten, who, about three years ago, published a 
treatise on the literature of ancient Egypt."' 

This system, we are told, is neither literal, lik^‘ 
the Grecian and Homan, nor altogether fjgurah*, like 
the Arabic, but something iiiterm(‘diate betwet^n 
them. It is constructed upon ])rincipies altogether 
pc<*uliar, and expr<‘ssed by means of certain charac- 
ters or signs, which, although perfi‘ctly distinct from 
those which arc emidoyed in the grapliic* system, arc* 
Jievertheless framed upon a striett analogy to them, 
and adapted with much nicety to the particular 
form of cojii position in which they haj)f)en to be used. 
As there >vert^ three forms of wTiting among the an- 
cient Egyptians, — the hieroglypliic;, the hieratic, and 
the enchorial or demotic, — so, in like manner, there 
were thr(‘e forms of notation used by them ; one 
adapted to each of these particular kinds of compo- 
sition, and now known by the name of the varitjty 
to which it belongs. But as the hieroglyphic or 
monumental writing is the basis of the tw^o other 
classes, so, in the system of numerical expression, 
the hieratic is a modified form of the hieroglyphic, 

* J3o Frisi'a iEjryptioruni f .itteratuni (^miiiieiitatio Prima; cjuaiii 
Rcripsil Joannes (icMlofredus Kosoj^artoii, S. S. Tliwd. Doct., gus- 
(lomcjue et Lit. Orient in Academia Gryphisvaldonsi ProK Vnna- 
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and the demotic of the hieratic. In the two last, 
howevcTj tlier(‘ is this peculiarity, — that separate 
modes of notation are employed to designate the days 
of tlie niontJj, and tliat, in both tliese modes, several 
of the numerals whicli we now denominate Arabic 
art' distinctly recognised. This very remarkable fact 
Inis beeji so strikingly exemplified I)y such writers 
as hav(* tjxamincd tin' Egyptian notation in detail, 
as to leave no doubt whence our modern symbols 
originat(‘d. It does not indeed appear very clearly 
which of the thnM^ forms was used, in preference to 
the otin'rs, in scientific computations. But, judging 
from analogy, it is ])robable tliat the demotic nota- 
lion, like the dc'iiiotic writing, was imiployed in the 
(‘oinmon transa<;tions of life ; while, with respect to 
scientific calculations, all that can b(‘ gathered from 
sucli monuments as the zodiacs of Dendera and 
Esneh amounts to notliing more than the fact that 
the numerical expressions an' uniformly accomnio- 
tlahid to the particular kind of writing in whicJi 
they occur. 

By the labours of several distinguished antiquaries 
wlio have applied th('raselv(‘s to tin' study of Egyp- 
liaij literaturt', the liieroglyphic signs of numbers, 
from oin? to a thousatid, have been ascertained be- 
yond tin? possibility of doubt or (?rror : and as these 
(constitute the simjilest of tin' three forms of notation 
in use among the ancient Egyptians, we shall en- 
deavour to repn'seiil them in suc.li a manner as to 
H'lider the principle of their arrangement as intelli- 
gible as our means will admit. 

Tin? nine digits are not formed upon the Arabic 
scheme of having a separate mark for each, but sim- 
ply by repealing the sign of unity as often as there 
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are units iu^ any digit from one to nine. Thus 
the former is represented by a short thick stroke | ; 
two by a couple of sucli strokes 1 1 ; three by 1 1 1 ; 
and so on to ten : the higher digits, liowever, tieven, 
eighty and mne^ being reprt'sented fn'quently by 
strokes arranged in double columns, obviously for 
the purpose of saving space. The mark or sign for 
ten is n \ intermediat(‘ numbers between 

ten and twenty are made u]) by units ailixed to the 
symbol for ten ; thus fl I is (‘h‘ven, O 1 1 is twelve, 
mil is thirteen, and so on. Tirenft/ is expressed 
by two tens f\ f| ; and the intermediate numbers be- 
tween twenty and thirty, in the same way precisely 
as those b(*twe(‘]i ton and twenty. Tlurtif is repre- 
seiiU'd by thre(» tens A O H ; f<n'h/ by four tens 
nnnn; and so on to a hundred ; the tens in sixty, 
seventy, eighty, and ninety, btdng, like the higher 
digits, generally arranged in double* columns. From 
a hundred^ the mark or sign for which is Q, to a 
thousand, the numbers ascend exactly upon the 
principle already explained in regard to the pre- 
ceding part of the scale. Thus 200 is represented 
99' ,‘300 999 ’ ^ thousajid, the sym- 

bol of which is 

Such is the lii(*roglypliical form of notation ascer- 
tained by a vast numb(*r of readings and compari- 
sons ; and from what has be(*ii already stated, as 
well as from the nature of the signs themselves, and 
the principle upon which they are combined, it seems 
pretty evident that they could never have been em- 
ployed except in monumental inscriptions, for which 
alone they are adapted. To say nothing of other 
objections, the method is by far too operose for or- 
# 2 
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dinary purposes, and never could have baen applied, 
with any degree of success, either to civil affairs or 
to scientific computations. 

That the signs or figures of elcmtmtary numbers 
employed by the ancient Egyptains are nearly 
identical in form with the Arabic digits, must be ob- 
vious on the slightest inspection ; and there is every 
reason to believe that the latter were in the first in- 
stance copied from the former. .But there is one 
marked and very important distinction between 
these two sets of numerical signs, which has not 
hitherto been pointed out with sufficient precision ; 
namely, that the Arabic have a value in position^ 
th<‘ Egyptian tioik* whatever ; and to this is exclu- 
sively owing the superiority possessed by the more 
modern over tlu' more ancient, and indeed over 
every other system of notation. A very simple ex- 
ample will illustraJiiJius. To denote, for instance, 
the present year H 832) according to the Egyptian 
method, it would^T*equire no fewer than fourteen 

figures ^9999999900011 , whereas, by 

means of the Arabic notation, it is expressed by four, 
because every one of the three signs which precede 
unity has each a valu^ in position, as tens, hundreds, 
thousands. In the scheme devised by the philoso- 
phers of Memphis, the value of every figure is abso- 
lute, and expresses the same number whether it stand 
at the beginning or end of a series. At the same time, 
it will not lie denied that the higher antiquity of this 
mode of numeration is manifest from the very simpli- 
city of the principle upon which the scale is construct- 
ed, no less than from the age of the monuments on 
which the inscriptions have been discovered. 


N 
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The hieratic form, which is the most complete of 
all, possesses some very remarkable peculiarities ; 
but as it passes naturally into the demotic or encho- 
rial, and has a much closer affinity to that than to 
the hieroglyphic, we shall confine our account of it 
to a mere exposition of the jprinciple on which the 
scheme is made to rest. The digits, omitting the 
variations, which are of little importance, are reprtv 
sentcd thus : — . 


1 1 

^ M 

3 UL| 

4 uq 


G. 


7 r 

^ 

9 , 2 - 


Ten is r(*presented by the Greek lambda direct or 
reversed ^ or Tin* sign of a hundred is J, of* 

two hundred of three hundred of four hun- 
dred ; while GOO, G(W), 7G0, 800, 900, are repre- 
sented respectiv(?ly by combining the signs of 200 
and 300 ; of 300 and 300 ; of 300 and 400 ; of 400 
and 400 ; and 300 thrice re[)eated. The mark for 
1000 is.the sanpi of the Greeks 5: the symbol of 
10,000 is 2.; while 100,000 is represented by the 
sign of a hundred <'ombined with that of 10(K). 

So much for the common numbers of the hieratic 
scale. But there is also a peculiar and distinct set 
of numerical signs for the days of the month ; which 
are not a little- interesting, as exhibiting the source 
violence the Arabians derived three or four of the 
fill^res which that people afterwards introduced 
iiuo the western world ; thus conferring upon Eu- 
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rope one of the ijreatesl benefits it ever received, at 
the hand either of conqueror or of sage, tlie art of 
printing alone excepted. These numbers resolve 
themselves into three decades, the first of which is 
as follows : — 


1 

1 

6 

33 

2 

2. 

7 

3n 

3 

3 

8 

m 

4 

T 

9 

z 


23 

1 10 

/ 


The niimh(‘rs composing the second decade, or 
from ten to twenty, art' represented by combining 
the symbdl of 10 with the digits in succession, 

thus 11; y 12; J/ W; and so on to 


twenty, the mark or sign of which is /. Lastly, 

from twenty to thirty, tin* numbers are represented 
in the same way precisely as from ten to twenty, 

22 ; 23. So much, then, for 


th(‘ hieratic notation in l)oth its parts, which is evi- 
dtmtly in many respects a great improvement upon 
the hieroglyphic, the source whence it was primarily 
derived. 

The demotic form of notation is not so perfectly 
understood as the method just described ; there be- 
ing a blank from 13 to 20, and from 60 to 100, the 
intervening numbers not having been yet deter- 
mined by actual discovery. The signs or marks 
bear a great resemblance to those of the hierogly- 
phic class, of which they are obviously a copy : — 
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1 

1 

8 

ZL 


q 

9 

t 

3 



10 

X 

4 



20 

> 

5 

T 

30 

3 

6 

< 

40 

< 

7 

z. 1 

1 50 .. 



The history of the various steps hy whicli Chani- 
pollion and otliers arrived at the knowledge of the 
numerical system of the Egyptians is extremely 
interesting, and affords an instance, almost as strik- 
ing as that of phonetic hieroglyphics, of the triumph 
of genius, combined with perseverance, over diffi- 
culties which appeared entirely insuperable. Ac- 
cident, it is true, contributed in both cases to dif- 
fuse a light over the subject, which could not have 
been struck out by dint of unaided sagacity. The 
Rosetta stone enabled our antiquaries to accomplish 
what the learning of Clemens and the ingenuity of 
Warburton had failed to make known ; and, in the 
latter inquiry, the appearance of a neglected papy- 
rus, containing the translation of an ancient de(‘d, 
supplied the means of determining the value of a 
long list of numerical signs. 

There can be little doubt that it was to Egypt the 
Saracens were indebted for the scheme of arithme- 
tical notation which they subsequently communi- 
cated to the scholars of Europe. Thus it is render- 
ed more than probable that to the same people we 
owe two of the most important inventions which 
could be employed in tlie service of learning, — an al- 
phabet, and a regular scale of numbers suited to the 
profoundest investigations of science. Justly, in- 
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deed, has it been remarked, as a most striking fact 
in the history of the human mind, tliat the only 
two discoveries which no one has ever claimed as 
Ill's own, are precisely those which succeeding ages 
have found it impossible to extend or improve, and 
which, at the period of their first introduction, were 
as complete and as universal in their application as 
they are at the present moment. It is hardly less 
surprising that the Gr(H‘ks, who were indebted to 
the Egyptians for the elements of almost all those 
sciences which they afterwards so much adv&nced, 
should have failed to discern tlie manifold conve- 
niences attached to their numerical system. Some 
centuries, however, had passed away before they 
were induced to adopt it from a people comparative- 
ly barbarous, but who, like themselves, had profited 
by their vicinity to that fountain of knowledge which 
so long beautified and enriched the country of the 
Pharaohs.* 

A review of the literature of this ancient nation 
might seem to require that we should give an ac- 
count of the tlieological opinions entertained by the 
priests, as well as of the doctrin(»s received by the 
multitude, relative to the nature of the human soul, 
and a future state ofYeward and punishment. But 
it must be apparent that the object of our under- 
taking precludes all such discussion, as being at 
once too abstruse and too extensive in its ramifica- 
tions. It may, therefore, be sufficient to observe 


* To the authorities mentioned in the text we feel satisfaction 
in adding an article;, in a receat numlxT of the Westminster 
tteview, on the “ Egyptian Method of Notation,” to whicli 
we acknowledge; ourselves under great obligations. See also 
Remarcpies sur les Signes Niimdnqnes des Aiiciens Egyptieiis. 
Par. E. Joinard. Description de TEgypte, voL ii. p. 57 - An- 
tiquite's.” 
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that the popular religion of Egypt, like that of all 
pagan tribes, was directed towards those qualities 
in the physical system of the universe upon which 
the permanence of the animal kingdom is known 
to depend. The generative and prolific powers, un- 
der their various forms, and as affecting every de- 
scription of organized matter, were worshipped as 
the Universal Parent, whose names were multiplied 
according to the changing aspect of nature, and 
whose attributes, when j)ersonified, gave birth to a 
thousand subordinate divinities. 

The oldest form of idolatry Wfus without doubt 
tile worship of the host of heaven, called Sa- 
baiftw^ from the Hebrew term which denotes a 
multitude. It has beem suggested, accordingly, 
that till* animal worship of India and Egypt, parti- 
cularly of the latter .(‘ountry, was originally nothing 
more than a reflected Sabaism ; in other words, that 
it was purely symbolical. From the earliest times 
the stars w(‘re classed in groups, which men imagin- 
ed to bear a resemblance to the figures of certain 
Jiving creatures ; these groups received their names 
from those of the animals to whose form they were 
supposed to bear a likeness ; and hence astronomy 
continues to retain the descriptive nomenclature, 
which was originally founded on this fanciful ana- 
logy. The next step was to transfer to the beasts 
and creeping things, which were thus associated 
with the host of heaven, some portion of the homage 
which was due to the latter ; whence, it has been 
thought, we may trace the absurd practice of animal 
adoration, so characteristic of the Egyptians. Though 
at last it degenerated among the vulgar into a bru- 
tish idolatry, it was in its first stage purely symboli- 
(!al, a reflection of the direct homage paid to the ce- 
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Jestial host immediately after the flood. As a proof of 
tliis, it has been mentioned by certain writers, that 
the lion, though not a native of Egypt, had a place 
among the animals which received divine honours, 
evidently because the first Sabaists had identified the 
leonine form with an astronomical sign. 

The tenet of the metempsychosis appears to have 
regulated the faith of th(‘ people so far as it applied 
to the elTect of their conduct on their future condi- 
tion. The soul was understood to expiate the sins 
c!ommitted in the li^maii body, or to enjoy the re- 
wards due to pureness of living, in a succession of 
transmigrations during three thousand years ; at 
the end of which it was expected to resume its for- 
mer tenement, and to discharge once more the func- 
tions of an earthly existence. 

Again, as to the poetry, the eloquence, and the 
polite literature of that remarkable people, we are 
still too ignorant of the Coptic to form an accurate 
judgment. But there is reason to hope that the 
example presented by M. Quatremere to the scho- 
lars of Europe will not be neglected, — that the 
ancient language of the Egyptians will at length 
receive a degree of attention equal to its importance, 
— and, consequently, that the productions of the 
po(;ts and orators of Thebes, the passionate elTusions 
of the lover and the patriot, may yet be added to 
the stores of English learning. 

In respect to the arts of the ancient Egyptians, 
we shall have a better opportunity of introducing a 
few observations in the following chapter, where we 
intend to bring before the reader a view of some of 
the more striking remains of their taste and skill, as 
collected from the descriptions of recent travellers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Remains of Ancient Art in various Parts of Egypt. 

(lonoral Maj^;nificonc(* of' llemains — Alexandriii — Pillar — Cieo|)a- 
1 ra’s Noodle — Catacombs — Memphis — Beni IlaKsaii — Hermojx)- 
lis Manila — Antino|M»lis — Siout — Sepulchral Grottos — Temple of 
Anta;o{K)lis — Abydos — DendoniorTentyni — Magnificent'! era pie 
and Portico — Klejj^ant Sculptures— Zodiac and Plaiiisphoro — 
Opinions as to tlu'ir Antupiity — ^'riielxis— 'J’hc* Gateway or Pro- 
pylon at 1 iUXor — Maj»;nilicont Sculptures — Kaniac — The Temple; 
Its Approaches and splendid (hiteways; Its vast Extent — Tem- 
ples at Dair and Medinet Abou — Tlu; Memnoninm — Statue of* 
Meranoti — Tombs — Herment— Ksneh — Eleithias— Striking^ Ilc- 
presentations of Domestic Life— Edfou— Hail jur Silsili — Koum 
Oiiibos — Es Soiuin — Quarries of S 3 'ene — Island of liilephantiiie — 
Concluding Remarks. 


We have pur[)oseIy made a distinction Itetween 
those immense works which display the gi^raritic 
plans and meclianical resources of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and the specimens of thd finer arts of archi- 
tecture, statuary, and painting, which still delight 
the eye of the scientific traveller amid the ruins of 
Thebes, Dendera, and Ebsamboul. No view of Egypt 
would be complete without such an outline as we 
now propose to exhibit ; for it is not possible in 
any other way to connect the history of that re- 
markable country with its proud monuments of 
ancient taste and grandeur, or to render credible 
the sublime descriptions which have been trans- 
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mitted to us by philosophers as well as by poets. 
The remains which still indicate the site of its oldest 
capital pn^sent the most unequivocal proof of its 
early civilisation, and of the high degree of power 
which the inhabitants had attained by means of their 
knowledge. Its origin is lost in the obscurity of 
time, being coeval perhaps with the people who first 
took possession of the country ; but, to give an idea 
of its great antiquity, it may be sufficient to remark 
that tile building of Memphis, the date of which 
even stretches beyond the limits of authentic his- 
tory, was the first attempt made to rival its mag- 
iiifn^ence and prosperity. Alluding to one portion 
of that splendid city, Champollion expresses himself 
in the following terms : — All that I had seen, all 
that 1 had admired on the left bank, appeared mi- 
serable in comparison with the gigantic conceptions 
by which I was surrounded. I shall take <iare not 
to attempt to describe any thing ; for, eith(*r my de- 
scription would not express the thousandth part of 
what ought to be said, or, if I drew even a faint 
sketch, I should be taken for an enthusiast or perhaps 
for a madman. It will suffice to add, that no people, 
either ancient or modern, ever conceived the art of 
architecture on so sublime and so grand asi^ale as the 
ancient Egyptians. Their conceptions were those 
of men a hundred feet high ; and the imagination, 
which in Europe rises far above our porticos, sinks 
abashed at the foot of the hundred and forty columns 
of the hypostyle hall at Karnac.” 

The traveller from Europe usually lands at Alex- 
andria, a city which in any other part of the world 
would be denominated ancient. The Pillar which 
graces that capital of the Grecian kings was long 
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associated with the name of Pompey the Great ; hut 
an inscription upon it has, in modern times, been 
distinctly made out, whicli proves that its last dedi- 
cation was to tlie Emperor Diocletian by a prefect 
who happened to bear the same name as the rival 
of Julius Ca\sar. We have already insinuated that 
it was no uncommon occurrence, during the succes- 
siv(? dynasties which governed the Egyptians, to 
carve the titl(‘S of princes on palaces, temples, and 
ol)elisks, which had (‘xisted a thousand years before 
their accression to ])()wcr ; whence? it must appear 
that nothing can be more fallacious, as a test of an- 
tiquity, than the names which are found in inscrip- 
tions, even in those of the hieroglyphic class. INIr 
Salt, as w^as state^d in a former chapter, traced the? 
appellation of one of the Ptole?mies engraved oveT 
that of Psamme?ticus, — the sovereign, it is probable, 
in whose reign the original building was erecteMl. 

The Ale}xandriaii Pillar stjiiids upon a pedestal 
twelve feet high, whie?h has obviously been formed 
of stones previe)usly used for some otlier purpose. 
The shaft is round, about ninety feet in length, and 
surmounted by a Corinthian capital which adds ten 
feet more to the elevation. The column, we believe, 
is one block of porphyry, althohgh it has more usu- 
ally been d(?scribi?d as consisting of syenite or Egyp- 
tian granite. It is nine feet in diameter, with a 
perc(?ptible entesis, but without hieroglyphics ; re- 
markably well cut, and very little injured by the 
effects of time. No one, however, can fail to per- 
ceive that the shaft does not correspond with the 
capital, base, and pedestal, which are extremely poor 
both in execution and taste. 

It is to be deeply regretted that the architectural 
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beauties of this celebrated monument are not a little 
defaced by the undue freedoms which have been 
used by certain European visiters. One of the lat- 
est writers on the subject informs us, that, what 
with black paint and red ochre, j)itch and sand, 
the pedestal and the lower part of the shaft^raay 
now rival the party-coloured mantle of Jacob’s fa- 
vourite son. It was in vain to look for any of Dio- 
cletian’s inscriptions, since the scribbling of those who 
had ascended to the top had obliterated all other 
traces. It appears that, in March 1827^ the officers 
of the Glasgow ship of war, by means of flying a 
kite, had passed a string over the top of the column, 
— to this they fastened a cord, and, eventually, a 
rope-ladder. Their example has been followed by 
the crew of almost every king’s ship siin^e stationed 
in that port. Breakfasts have been givi^n, and let- 
ters written on the top, and even a lady has had 
the courage to ascend. But the British flag, on ont‘ 
occasion, having by a party been left floating from 
the summit of the pillar, the governor took so mucJi 
offence as to prohibit all such frolics for the time to 
come.* 

There is a want of unanimity among travellers 
as to the precise import of the inscription on this 
famous pillar. M. Quatreiri(T(^ has ascertained 
that there was in the time of Diocletian a prefect 
whose name was Pompeius, and thereby afforded a 
strong corroboration to the opinion of those who 
think that the monument was raised in honour of 
that emperor by one of his deputies. But Dr Clarke 
read the Greek characters so as to substitute Ad- 


• Travels in the Crimea. — A similar feat was accomplislied in 
1777 by an English captain. See Irwin's Vttyaffe. 
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rian instead of Diocletian ; and found out, at the 
same time, that tlie iiamc of the commander who 
dedicated the column was Posthumus ratlier than 
Pompeius. Tlie greater number, however, follow 



Pomucy’s Pillar, Oliclisk <rf Cleopatra, and Roman Tower. 


the version which retains the latter appellation, and 
which by that means accounts so easily for the vul- 
gar error in regard to the object of the erection. 

We are informed by Denon that, the earth alniut 
the foundations of the pillar having been dug away. 
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two fragments of an obelisk of white marble were 
discovered to have been add^ to the original sub- 
structure. These, Dr Clarke thinks, must have been 
intended merely to maintain the base in its adjusted 
position until the pedestal could be raised upon it, 
and that they were not meant to contribute to the 
support of the column^ It is chiefly deserving of 
notice, however, that the block on which the pedes- 
tal rests is inscribed on the four sides with hiero- 
glyphics, the figures or characters of which, being 
inverted, show that it has been turned upside down ; 
thus affording a complete proof that the stone must 
liave belonged to some more ancient work, which 
was probably in ruins before the pillar was erected 
in its present site. 

In a remote unfrequented part of the city stands 
the obelisk well known by the name of Cleopatra's 
Needle, and which is described as a fine piece of 
granite covered with hieroglyphics. There were ori- 
ginally two of these, apparently brought from Helio- 
polis or Thebes to adorn the entrance to the palace 
of the Ptolemies. About twelve years ago, when 
Dr Richardson visited Alexandria, the one stood 
erect, the other lay prostrate on the ground ; but, in 
regard to the latter, he remarks that it was mounted 
on props, and seemed as if prepared for a journey.” 
It has been since removed, with the view of being 
conveyed to England, though it has not yet, so far 
as we have been able to learn, reached its destina- 
tion. The dimensions are sixty-four feet in length, 
and eight feet square at the base. 

Alexandria presents many other remains of sump- 
tuous buildings, concerning which there is no tradi- 
tion among the inhabitants on which any reliance 
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can l)e placed. On eacji side of wliat appears to have 
l)een one of the principal streets are still to he seen 
rows of stately marble columns, all overturned and 
neglected. They arc conjectured to be the relics of 
a magnificent colonnade which extended between 
the gates of the Sun and Moon, and was regarded 
as one of the most striking ornaments of the city ; 
but in the hands of the Turks, as it has been justly 
observed, every thing goes to decay, and nothing is 
repaired. AVherever an excavation is made, an arch, 
a pillar, or a rich cornice, indicates that a splendid 
structure had once occupied the ground, but can 
supply no information as to the object, the date, th(‘ 
name, or the founder. For miles the suburbs are 
covered with the ruins of the ancient town. Heaps 
of brick and mortar, mixed with broken shafts and 
mutilated capitals, cover immense vaults, which, 
serving as reservoirs of water, are replenished on 
every overflow of the Nile. Perhaps much of this 
devastation, as well as of the ignorance which pre- 
vails respecting it, may be attributed to the effects 
of that fatal earthquake which swallowed up •50,000 
of the inhabitants, and threw down the loftiest of 
their edifices. Jiut on such subjects all inquiry 
is vain; for the traveller finds that the degraded 
beings who now occupy the wrecks of this superb 
metropolis, are equally indifferent and ill-informed 
as to every event which preceded their own times. 

The Catacombs of Alexandria present nothing very 
remarkable, being in a condition nearly as ruinous 
as the city whose dead they were intended to receive. 
The real entrance to these subterraneous abodes is 
unknown ; the present passage opening from the sea- 
shore like the approaidi into a grotto. The most of 
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the chambers are so entirely choked up with sand 
that it is extremely difficult ^5 crawl into them even 
on the hands and knees. Their form, as well as the 
doors, pilasters, and sarcophagi, show them to be 
the work of Grecian artists ,* but, although in size 
they arc fully equal to the Egyptian catacombs, yet 
ill the article of decoration they are not once to be 
compared to them. All along the shore of the western 
harlHiur are numerous sepulchres of inconsiderable 
note, some of them under the rock ; many are merely 
cut into it, and open to the air ; and not a few are 
under the level of the sea. Several baths are like- 
wise exhibited in this quarter, which as usual are 
assigned to Cleopatra ; but such of them as are now 
to be seen are equally small and incommodious, and 
of a description far too inferior to countenance the 
supposition that they had ever been used by her 
whose beauty and accomplishments triumphed over 
the heroes of Rome.* 

In ascending the Nile we sliall take no notice of 
CJairo, because the works which it exhibits do not 
serve to illustrate the principles of the arts, or to 
display the remains of the grandeur for which the 
ancient Egyptians are celebrated. Wc should will- 
ingly detain the reader at Memphis, did any relics 
of its magnificence occupy the ground on which it 
once stood, to gratify the rational curiosity its name 
cannot fail to excite. But wc shall only quote from 
an old writer a description of that capital as it ap- 
peared in the twelfth century. Among the monu- 
ments of the power and genius of the ancients,” says 
Edrisi, are the remains still extant in old Misr or 


Richardson's vul. i. p. 21. 
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ll^jphis. That city, a little above Fostat, in the 
province of Djizeh, was inhabited by the Pharaohs, 
and is the ancient capital of the kingdom of Egypt. 
Such it continued to be till ruined by BokhUnasr 
(Nebuchadnezzar) ; but many years^afterwards, when 
Alexander had built Iskanderiyeh (Alexandria), this 
latter place was made the metropolis of Egypt, and 
retained that pre-eminence till the Moslems conquer- 
ed the country under Amru ebii el Aasi, who trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Fostat. At last 
El Moez came from the west and ])uilt El Cahirah 
(Cairo), which has ever since been the royal place 
of residence. But let us return to the description of 
Memf, also called old Misr. Notwithstanding the 
vast extent of this city, the remote period at which 
it was built, the change of the dynasties to which it 
has been subjected, the attempts made by various 
nations to destroy even the vestiges, and to obli- 
terate every trace* of it by removing the stones and 
materials of wiiich it was formed, — ruining its houses 
and defacing its sculptures; notwithstanding all this, 
combined with what more than four thousand years 
must have done towards its destruction, there are yet 
found in it works so wonderful that they confound 
even a reflecting mind, and are such as the most 
eloquent would not be able to describe. The more 
you consider them the more does your astonishment 
increase ; and the more you look at them the more 
pleasure you experience. Every idea which they sug- 
gest immediately gives birth to some other still more 
novel and unexpected ; and as soon as you imagine 
that you have traced out their full scope, you discover 
that there is something still greater behind.” , 
Among the works here alluded to, he specifies a 
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monoHthic temple^ similar to the one mentioned by 
Herodotus, adorned with curious sculptures. He 
next expatiates upon the idols found among the 
ruins, not less remarkable for the beauty of their 
forms, the exactness of their proportions, and per- 
fect resemblance to nafure, than for their truly as- 
tonishing dimensions. We measured one of them, 
he says, which, without including the pedestal, 
was forty- five feet in height, fifteen feet from side 
to side, and from back to front in the same propor- 
tion. It was of one block of red granite, covered 
with a coating of red varnish, the antiquity of 
which seemed only to increase its lustre.* 

The ruins of Memphis, in his time, extended to 
the distance of half a day’s journey in every direc- 
tion. But so rapidly has the work of destruction 
proceeded since the twelfth century, that few points 
have been more debated by modem travellers than 
the site of thia^celebrated metropolis. Dr Pococke 
and Mr Bruce, with every show* of reason, fixed 
upon Metraheiiny; a conclusion which was opposed 
by Dr Shaw, who argued in favour of Djizeh. But 
the investigations of the French appear to have de- 
cided the question. At Metrliaino, one league from 
Sakhara, we found,” says General Dugna, “ so many 
blocks of granite covered with hieroglyphics and 
sculptures around and within an esplanade three 
leagues in circumference, enclosed by heaps of rub- 
bish, that we were convinced that these must be 
the ruins of Memphis. The sight of some frag- 
ments of one of those colossuses, which Herodotus 


• Abdollati^i's Abridgment of Edrisi, translated by M. Silvos- 
tre de Sacy. Encyclopae^ Metropolitana, article Egypt. 
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says were erected by Sesostris at the entrance of tlie 
temple of Vulcan, would, indeed, have been suffi- 
cient to dispel our doubts had any remained. The 
wrist of this colossus, which Citizen Coutelle caused 
to be removed, shows that it must have been forty- 
five feet high.”* 

The ruins of Beni Ilassan, although comparatively 
a modern place, bear decided marks of antiquity ; 
the materials of the principal buildings having been 
conveyed from some more ancient town, — a prac- 
tic‘e which appears to have become frequent under 
the Ptolemies as well as during the Roman ascend- 
ency. The grottos, however, which were once the 
abodes of holy hermits, are the most striking remains 
of this village, and are remarkable for paintings, of 
which Mr Hamilton has given an elaborate account. 
The ceilings of tht‘se charnlMTS are generally arched, 
while others are supportc'd by columns cut out of 
the rock, having a truly Egyptian character, and 
the appearance of four branches of palm-trees ti(?d 
together. The largt?st is sixty feet in length, and 
forty in height ; to tbe south of it are scvenU'cn 
smaller apartments, and probably the same numlwr 
to the north. Ten columns originally supported 
this large chamber, four of which are fallen down. 
There were two other rooms of nearly similar di- 
mensions, from which, as in the former case, then‘ 
were doorways leading into inferior apartments, 
suggesting the idea of halls surrounded by cells for 
the private accommodation of the inmates. 

Ashmoncin, the ancient llermopolis Magna, is 

* Courrier de VEfjyptc. A plan of tlie ruins is giTen by jM. 
Jacotin in tlie Description de CEgypie* 
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now reduced to the state of a village, though the 
remains of its former magnificence may yet be traced 
over an area four miles in circumference. The por- 
tico of a temple is described by Mr Legh, who saw 
it in the year 1813, as quite perfect. It consists of 
twelve massive columns, which are not built of cy- 
lindrical blocks of stone, but each block is formed 
of several pieces so neatly joined together that, where 
they are not injured by lime, it is difficult to dis- 
cover the junction of the several fragments. The co- 
lumns are arranged in two rows, distant from each 
other twelve feet ; and the roof is formed of large 
flags of stone, covered with stucco aiid beautifully 
ornamented. The columns and the whole interior 
of the» portico have been painted ; among the colours 
red, blue, and yellow, seem to predominate. The 
hieroglyphics on the plinths arc different on each 
front, but they are the same on every i)linth on the 
same front. The capitals, which in some degree 
represent the tulip in bud, are let into the columns. 
Several other shafts of granite are scattered about 
near the temple, bearing a distinct evidence to its 
original extent and grandeur. 

We pass by Antinopolis or Sheikh Ababde, be- 
cause its features unequivocally denote its modern 
origin, and fix its larger buildings to the time of the 
Romans. It is said to have been erected by the 
Emperor Adrian in memory of Antinous, who 
perished in the Nile ; and it has been remarked 
t^at its colonnades, triumphal arches, baths, and 
mphitheatres, arc as little in unison with the sur- 
rounding objects, and as foreign to the soil in which 
they stand, as was the new capital raised by the 
same people at Treves, on the banks of the Moselle. 
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Siout, which is now esteemed the metropolis of 
Upper Egypt, is better stored with the relics of form- 
er days, consisting, liowevcr, of tombs and sepulchral 
grottos rather tlnin of the more lively monuments 
of antiquity, the palaces and temples of the victo- 
rious Pharaohs. Norden describes at some length 
those primeval repositories of tlie dead, which an* 
excavated in the mountains about half a league from 
the modem town. Passing a gat(jway, the visittT 
enters a large saloon supported by hexagonal pillars 
hewn out of the rock its(jlf. The roofs are adorned 
with paintings, which can be distinguished suffi- 
ciently well even at present ; and the gold that was 
employed in tlu^ decoration glitters on all sides. 
There are perceived hen; and tluTe some openings 
which lead to other apartments ; hut the accumu- 
lation of sand and rubbish prevents all ingress. II<* 
suggests that there are three tiers of tombs approach- 
able by separate avenues from tin* outside, — an opi- 
nion which is confirmed by Sir F. Heniiiker, who 
observed in the second story an excavation of 108 
feet by 78, the entrance of which was ornamented 
with some costly sculptures. Denon, indeed, as- 
sures us that all the inner porches of these grottos 
are covered with hieroglyphics : “ IMonths,*’ says he, 

“ would be required to read them, even if one knew 
the language, and it would take years to copy them. 
One thing I saw by the little daylight that enters 
the first porch, — that all the elegancies of ornament 
which the Greeks have employed in their architec?- 
ture, all the wavy lines and scrolls, and other Greek 
forms, are here executed with taste and exquisite 
delicacy. If one of these excavations were a single 
operation, as the uniform regularity of the plan of 





^ icw of tht; Tenn'le of Antaopi>lis. 
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the precincts of the western desert, the difficulty of 
ent(‘ring this palace of Memnon is every year in- 
creased. In 1821, when Sir P. Henniker visited 
Egypt, the external lineaments of the royal dwelling 
were so entirely obliterated that it was not easy to 
imagine a building could be concealed in tlie spot 
where he was directed to seek for it. Oh the roof, 
wliich alone occupies nearly as much space as the 
neighbouring village, h(^ stepped fifty-four long paces 
on stones that have never yet l)een removed, though 
lie observed signs of destruction at either end. Then* 
are some small <^haml)ers in the pile, in which tin* 
colour of the painting is so well preserved that doubts 
immediately arise as to the length of time it has been 
done. The best works even of the Venetian school 
iKjtray their age ; but the colours here, suppos(‘d to 
have been in existence two thousand years before 
the time of Titian, are at this moment as fresh as if 
they had been laid on an hour ago. The stones of 
which this labpc is built measure in some cases 
about twenty-two feet in length ; the span of the 
arch is cut in a single stone ; a portico is still visi- 
ble; each individual part is of exquisite? workman- 
ship, but badly put together. This writer agrees 
with ]\Ir Hamilton In the opinion that the ancient 
Egyptians did not understand the principle of the 
arch. One chamber, in particular, appears to dc*- 
monstrate at once their intention and their inability, 
— tlu? span of the arch being cut in tw^o stones, each 
of which bears an equal segment of the circle. Thes(? 
placed together would naturally have fallen, but 
they an? upheld by a pillar placed at the point of 
contact, — an expedient which leaves no doubt that, 
in this important triumph of architectural invention, 
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tile subjects of the Pharaohs liad not attained tlu‘ir 
usual success. If, says Sir Frederick, those who 
raised the Pyramids and built Thebes, and elevated 
the obelisks of Luxor, had been acquainted with 
the principle of the arch, they would have thrown 
bridj^res across tlu* Nile, and have enacted to Isis 
and Osiris domes more ma|i[nificent than thos(^ of 
St Peter’s and St Pauls.* 

It was in one of the inmost chambers of the mon* 
spacious edifjc(‘ at Abydos that Mr W. Bankes, in 
1318, discovered a large hieroglyphical tablet con- 
taining a long series of royal names, as was evident 
from the ring, border, or, as tlu? French call it, the 
cartouche, which surrounds such inscriptions. On 
examination, it proved to be a genealogi<*al register of 
the immediate pred(‘cessors of Ramesses the Great, 
the Sethos or Sethosis of Manetho, tlu? Sesoosis of 
Diodorus, and the Sesostris of Herodotus. A can*- 
ful comparison of it with otiier documents enabled 
M. Champollion to ascertain, with a considerable 
<legree of probability, the period in which the six- 
teenth and following dynasties mentioned by J\la- 
iietlio must have occupied the throne. The epochs 
thus di‘termined, though still liable to some object- 
tions, are supported by so many concurnuit and in- 
doptmdent testimonies as to warrant the expectation, 
now^ entertained by many dironologists, that they 
will ultimately be established beyond the reach of 
controversy.t 

Dendera, which is commonly identified with the 
ancient Tentyra, presents some very striking (‘x- 
amples of that sumptuous architecture which tlu* 

* A Visit to ]>. 112. 

+ Kiicyclo[)i£dia Mc;tro|x)iitaiui, ariidc 
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people of Egypt lavished upon their places of wor- 
ship. The gateway, in particular, which leads to 
the temple of Isis has excited universal Admiration. 
Each front, as "well as the interior, is covered with 
sculptured hieroglyphics, which are executed with 
a ricliness, a precision, elegance of form, and variety 
of ornament, surpassing in many respects ihe simi- 
lar ^ifices which are found at Thebes and Philoe. 
Tli^cight is forty-two feet, the width thirty-three, ^ 
and the depth seventeen. " Advancing along the 
brick ruins,” says Dr Richardson, “ we came to an 
elegant gateway or propylon, which is also of sand- 
stone, neatly hewn, and completely covered with 
sculpture and hieroglyphics remarkably well cut. 
Immediately over the centre of the do^Jrway is the 
beautiful Egyptian ornament usually called the 
globe, with serpent and wings, emblematical of the 
glorious sun poised in the airy firmament of heaven, 
supported and directed in his course by the eternal 
wisdom of the Dcdty. The temple itself still reftaijis 
all its original magnificence. The centuries which 
have elapsed since the era of its foundation have 
scarcely affected it in any important parti and?' have 
impressed upon it no greater appearance oi:‘ age than 
serves to render it more venerable and iraposjng. 
To Mr Hamilton, who liad seen innumerable nm- 
numents of the saiue kind throughout the Thebaid, 
it seemed as if he were now witnessing the highest 
degree of architectural excellence that Iwwl ever been 
attained on the borders of the Nile. Here were con- 
centrated the united labours of ages, and the last 
effort of human art and industry in that uniform 
line of construction which had been adoptt'd in the 
(‘arliest times. 
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The portico consists of twenty-four columns, in 
three rows ; each above twenty-two feet in circum- 
ference, thirty-two feet high, and covered with hie- 
roglyphics. On the front, Isis is in general the prin- 
cipal figure to whom offerings are made. On the 
architrave are represented two processions of men 
and women bringing to their goddess, and to Osiris, 
who is sitting behind her, globes encompassed with 
cows' liorns, mitred snakes, lotus rtow(?rs, vases, little 
boats, graduated staffs, and other instruments of 
their emblematical worship. The interior of the 
pronaos is adorned with sculiitures, most of them 
preserving part of the paint with which they have 
lieen covered. Those on the c(*iling are peculiarly 
rich and varied, all illustrative of the union be- 
tween the astronomical and religious creeds of the 
ancient Egyptians ; yet, though each se})arate figure 
is well jireserved and perfectly intelligible, we must 
be more intimately acquainted with the real prin- 
ciples of the scicmces, as they were then taught, be- 
fore we can undertake to explain the signs in which 
they were embodied. 

The sekos, or interior of the temple, consists of 
several apartments, all the walls and ceilings of 
which are in the same way covered wnth religious 
and astronomical representations. The roofs, as is 
usual in Egypt, are flat, formed of oblong masses of 
stone resting on the side-walls ; and when the dis- 
tance between these is too great, one or two rows of 
columns are carried down the middle of the apart- 
ment, on which the huge flags are supported. The 
capitals of these columns are very richly ornamented 
with the budding lotus, tlie stalks of which, being 
extended a certain way down the sliaft, give it the 
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appearance of being fluted, or rather scalloped. The 
rooms have been lighted by small perpendicular 
holes cut in the ceiling, and, where it was possibk? 
to introduce them, by oblique ones in the sides. 
But some idea might be formed of the perpetual 
gloom in wliich the a])artments on the ground-floor 
of the sekos must have been buried, from the fact 
that, where no side-light could, be introduced, all 
they receiv(*d was (Hmimimicattd from the apart- 
ment above ; so tliat, notwithstanding the cloudless 
sky and tlie brilliant colours on the walls, the place 
must hav(! been always wdl calculabd for the mys- 
terious pra(rtjces of the religion to whicrh it was (‘on- 
secrated. On om* corncT of the roof tliere was a 
chapel or bnuple twenty feet square, consisting of 
twelve columns, exactly similar in figure and pro- 
portions to those of the pronaos. The use to which 
it may have been applied must probably remain 
one of the secrets connected with the mysti(!al and 
sometiratjs cruel service in which the priests of Isis 
were employed, though it is by no means unlikely 
that it was m(‘ant as a rejiository for books and in- 
struiiumts collechd for the more innocent and ex- 
alted pursuits of practical astronomy. 

Towards the eastern <*nd of the roof are two sepa- 
rate s(ds of apartments, one on the north and the 
other on the south side of it. The latter consists of 
three rooms, the first of whidi is only remarkable 
for the representation of a human sacrifice. A man, 
with the head and ears of an ass, is kneeling on the 
ground, tied with his hands bidiind him to a tree, 
with two knives driven into his forehead, two in the 
should(‘rs, one in his body, and another in the thigh. 
Five priests, with the heads of dogs and hawks, are 
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in a row behind him, each having a knife in his 
hand. The deity, before whom the mactation is 
about to be performed, is clothed in a long white 
garment, and holds in his right hand the crook or 
(Tosier, with the flagellum. 

The ceiling of the next room is divided into two 
compartments by a figure of Isis in very high re- 
lief. In one of them is the circular zodiac ; in the 
other a variety of boats with four or five human 
figures in each ; one of whom is in the act of spear- 
ing a large egg, while others are stamping with 
their feet upon the victims of their fury, among 
which are several human beings. Near this scene 
a large lion support(?d by four dog-headed figures, 
ea<;li carrying a knife, may be regarded as an ad- 
ditional type of the sanguinary purposes for which 
the apartment was used. Tlie walls of the third 
room are covered with the several representations of 
a person, — first at the jioint of death lying on a 
couch ; then stretched out lifeless upon a liier ; and, 
finally, after being embalmed. As these sculptures 
are much more defaced than the others, it is very 
difficult to decipher their details. But the ensigns of 
royalty and the presence of the deity are, in general, 
clearly discernible ; on which account it is not im- 
probable that the scenes may bear an allusion to 
the death of some sovereign of the country who was 
honoured as the patron of religion or of science. 

The western wall of the great temple is particu- 
larly interesting for the extreme elegance of the 
sculpture, — as far as Egyptian sculpture is suscepti- 
ble of that character,— for the richness of the dresses 
in which the priests and deities are arrayed, and 
even of the chairs in which the latter are seated. 
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Here are frequent representations of men who seem 
prepared for slaughter or just going to he put to 
death. On tliese occasions one or more appear, with 
their hands or legs tied to the trunk of a tree, in 
the most painful and distorted attitudes. 

The grand projecting cornice, one of the most 
imposing featur(?s of Egyptian architecture, is con- 
tinutid the whole length of this and the other walls ; 
a moulding separates it from the architrave ; and, 
being carried down the angles of the building, gives 
to the whole a solid finished appearance, (combined 
with symmetry of parts and chasteness of ornament. 

In a small chapt^l behind the temple, the cow and 
the hawk seem to have been particularly worship- 
ped, as priests are fr(*quently seen kneeling before 
them presenting sacrifices and offerings. In the 
centre of the ceiling is the same front face of Isis 
in high ndief, illuminated as it were by a body of 
rays issuing from the mouth of the same long figure, 
which, in tin? other temples, appears to encircle the 
heavenly bodies. About two hundred yards east- 
ward from this chapel is a propylon of small dimen- 
sioiis, resembling in form that which conducts to 
the great temple, aijd like it built in a line with 
the wall which surrounds the sacred enclosure. 
Among the sculptures on it, which appear of the 
same style but less finished than those on the large 
temple, little more is worthy of notice than the fre- 
quent exhibition of human slaughter by men or by 
lions. Still farther towards the east there is ano- 
ther propylon, equally well preserved with the rest, 
about forty feet in height, and twenty feet square 
at the base. Among the sacred figures on this 
building is an Isis pointing with a reed to a gra- 
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dilated staff field hy aiiothcT fi^fiire of tlw' same 
deity, from wliidi are siispi'iided scales eojitaiiiin^ 
water animals ; the whole group, perhaps, being an 
emblem of her influence over tlu^ Nile in regulating 
its periodical inundations. 

The (‘nclosure within which all the sacn'd edifi- 
ces of Dendera, with the exct‘[)tion of th<‘ last pro- 
pylon, are contained, is a square of about a thou- 
sand fiu't. It is surround(?d l»y a wall which, when* 
b(‘st preserved, is thirty-five fi‘et in height, and fif- 
itHJii feet Ihiitk. Th<‘ crud<* bricks of which it is 
built were found to be fifteen inch(*s and a half long, 
s(‘vi‘n and thr(‘e quarters broad, and four inches and 
three quarters thick. Then* have* b(*eii at certain 
intervals projections of tlu* wall or towers ; but it 
is diflicult to say whether for piirjioses of di‘fence or 
strength.* 

France has done mu<*h to make the world ao- 
<juainted with Egyptian antiquities, and, had tlie 
agents she emjiloyed performed tlnir work with fide- 
lity, would hav(! lH*(‘n entitled to our warmest gra- 
titude. But the rubbish was never cleared away from 
tin* w^alls or from the iiit(‘rior of this t(‘mf)le ; and 
being unable to give the whole of any one luiilding, 
they represent it in patches, and those* so incorr(*(*tly, 
that no person, on examining them, can be sure wiu*- 
iher he is studying the compositions of the* ancient 
Egyptians or of the modern French. In fae;t no part 
of lhe*ir W'ork can serve as an unsus])(*cteMl guide te) 
the student of antiquities on the banks of the Nile. 

As Dr Bichardson is one of the latest travi'llers 
who have published upon Egypt, we are induced tei 


* Hamilton's Kj^ypliaca, p. HlG— 204. 
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^ivo J)is (loscTiptioii of the inside of the magnifieeiit 
fane now under our consideration, Tlie first npart- 
nient lias three columns on each hand, all covered 
Avith sculpture and hieroijh^phics, and surmounted 
at tilt* top, like thost* already mentioned, with the 
head of Isis Quadrifrons. The walls bi*hiiid the co- 
lumns are equally enrich(*d; so that then* is not a 
spot lilt* t‘yt‘ can rest on hut addresses to the mind a 
tale of interest and woii<l(*r ; though no man can read 
or unfold its prt'cLst' meaning, yet (‘ach forms to him- 
self some conjecture of tin* story, and is ])leas(‘d with 
the constant exercise* of his mind. Passing on we 
entered another apartment which has no columns, 
hut the walls are decoraU‘d in the same manner ; 
then we moved into a third, which was equally so, 
and from th(‘nce passage's go oil’ to small handsome* 
side-chain he*rs, e'quall}" ornamente'd with figures, and 
stars, and hie*roglyj)hie*s, and a sort of chain-work 
along the* ceiling, of a blue e*olour. The jiassage* to 
the right le*ads to an easy hanelsoine stair, by which 
to ase-(*nd to the top e>f the* building; we? continued our 
w'ay, how <‘ve‘r, straight feirwarel, and e*ntered aiujther 
e'haniber, in the erntre of w hie*h stands the? sanctuary, 
or holiest apartment, all of them rich in s<?ulpture 
and hie*roglyphics, “NeveT did I se*e a greater field 
for thought or re*llectie>n, and ne*ver did 1 regret more 
the Avant of time than in visiting the supe?rb temple 
e)f Deiiele*ra/'“ 

The e'nthusiasin of a Fre*nchman seeks e*xpressions 
still more elevated to give utterance to his leeliiigs. 
“ I wish,"' exclaims Denon, “ that I could here trans- 
fuse into the soul of iny reader the sensations Avhich 1 
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experienced. I was too much lost in astonishment 
to be capable of cool judgment ; all that I had hi- 
therto seen served here but to fix ray admiration. 
Tliis monument seemed to me to have the primitive 
(character of a temple in the highest perfection. I felt 
that I was in the sanc^tuary of the arts and sciences. 
How many periods presented themselves to my ima- 
gination at the sight of such an edifice ! How many 
ages of cr(‘ative ingtmuity were requisite to bring a 
nation to such a degree of perfection and sublimity 
in the arts ; and how many more of oblivion to cause 
these mighty productions to be forgotten, and to bring 
back the human race to the state of nature in which 
I found them on this very spot ! Never was there a 
plac(; which concentred in a narrower compass the 
well-marked memorial of a progressive lapse of ages. 
What unceasing j)ower, what riches, what abund- 
ance, what superfluity of means must a government 
possess which could erect such an edifice?, and find 
within itself artists capable of conceiving and exe- 
cuting the design of decorating and enriching it with 
every thing that speaks to the eye and the under- 
standuig ! Never did the labour of man show me the 
human race in such a splendid point of view ; in the 
ruinsofTentyra the Egyptians appeared to me giants. 
I wished to take every thing on paper, but I could 
hardly venture to begin the work : I felt that, not 
Ixjing able to raise my powers to the height which 
was before my admiring eyes, I could only show the 
imperfection of the imitative art. I was confused 
by the multiplicity of objects, astonished by their 
novelty, and tormented by the fear of never again 
visiting them. On casting my eyes on the ceilings, 
I had perceived zodiacs, planetary systems, and co- 
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lestial hemispheres, represented in a tasteful arrange- 
ment: I saw that the Supreme Being, the First 
Cause, was every where depicted by the emblems of 
his attributes ; and 1 had but a few hours to exa- 
mine, to reflect on, and to copy, w'hat it had been 
the labour of ages to conceive, to put together, and 
to decorate. With my pencil in my hand, I passed 
from objt^ct to object, distracted from one by the in- 
viting appearance of the next, constantly attracted 
to new subjects, and again tom from them. I wanted 
eyes, hands, and intelligence vast enough to see, copy, 
and reduce to some order the multitude of striking 
images which presented themselves before me. I was 
ashamed at representing such sublime objects by such 
imperfect designs, but I wished to preserve some me- 
morial of the sensations which I here experienced, 
and I feared that Tentyra would escape from me for 
ever ; so that my regret equalled my present enjoy- 
ment. 1 had just discovered, in a small apartment, 
a celestial planisphere, when the last rays of day- 
light made me perceive that I wa-s alone here, along 
with my kind and obliging friend General Beliard, 
who, after having satisfied his own curiosity, would 
not leave me unprotecUKl in so deserted a spot. We 
galloped on and rogsflned our division. — In the even- 
ing, Latournerie, anolficer of brilliant courage and of 
a refined and delicate taste, said to me, ‘Since I 
have been in Egyi)t deceived in all my expectations, 
I have been constantly heavy and melancholy, but 
Tentyra lias cured me : wdiat I have seen this day 
has repaid me for all my fatigues ; whatever hap- 
pens to me in the event of this expedition, I shall 
all my life congratulate myself at having embark- 
ed in it, to have .obtained the remembrance of 
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this day^ wliich I shall pr(?sorve all the rest of my 
existence/ 

This extract will afford the means of judging how 
far the members of the French Institute had an op- 
I)ortunity of examining the buildings of which they 
have undcTtaken to give at once a description and a 
copy. Denon himself admits that, as their tr()0[)s\vere 
t‘Jigaged in pursuit of an enemy constantly mount- 
t‘d, tile mov(‘ments of th(‘ division were invariably 
])oth unforeseen and complicati^d ; and, consequent- 
ly, that h(‘ was sometimes obliged to pass rapidly 
over lln^ most interesting inonunKmts, and, at other 
tinu's, to stop w hen* there was nothing to observe.t 

We must not, however, omit to mention that, at 
Hsubsequi'iit jieriod, Denon returned to this interest- 
ing sc(‘ne of antiquities, when lu‘ copied the zodiac 
jind the cehjstial ])lanis|)here, which hav(? i‘xcited so 
much discmssioii among the philosojihers of Furope. 
II(‘ copied also th(‘ rest of thg ceiling, which is di- 
vid(;d into two (*qual parts by a large figure that 
so(*ins to be an Isis ; her feet resting upon earth, her 
arms exU’iided towards heaven, while she appears to 
o<!cuj)y all tluj sjiace betwetn. In anoth(T part of 
the ceiling is a large figure, probably r(;prcsentiJig 
heaven or the year, with its hands and fiiet on tlu? 
same level, and enfolding, with tlu‘ curvature* of the 
liody, fourteen globe's, place*d em as many boats, dis- 
tribute'el eiver seven beads or zones, sejiarate^el from 
e^ae'h other by numberless hieroglyphics, but too 
much cqvered with stalactites and smoke to allow 
of its be/mg taken. 

All the weirld knows that the Frene^h mathema- 

• Tnivels in rp|)cr and Lower Kgypt) vol. i. p. 21)0. 

-]• l*relkee, p. iij. 
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licians discovered in these astronomical drawings, 
compared witli tin* corresponding omhlems at Esnch, 
certain proofs of an antiquity usually thought incon- 
sistent with the clironology of the 8acn*d Writings. 
Signor Visconti [)ul)Iished some calculations on the 
subject, winch dr(^w from M. de Lalande a series of 
remarks, inserted in the Ckmnaissances des Terns” 
for the yt‘ar I 8 O 7 . These authors agnn* in tlu^ con- 
clusion that th(' zodiac of J)(‘ndera must have been 
form(‘d in the first century of the Christian era, or, 
at latest, befon* th<‘ year 182 of our epoch. Mr Ha- 
milton discovered two facts which t(‘nded greatly to 
confirm the opinion now stated; the one fixing the 
reign of Tiberius as the period to which may be 
assigned the construction of the building; the other 
aflbrding the most satisfactory proof that the summer 
solstice was in Cancer when the zodiac was carved ; 
wdien<*e it follows that th<‘ date in ([U(‘stion could not 
be far reniovt^d from the birth of Christ. 

The coincideiKJC here Iwtween the deductions of 
the astronomer and the observations of the travel- 
ler is very striking, and strengthens our confiden(*e 
in the accuracy of hot h. Hut the speculations which 
follow on the c<‘Iestial platiispluTc, as they assume 
a wider range, hav<? not produ(*ed tin; same* unani- 
mity. From certain figures which art^ introduced, 
Lalaiub* is of opinion that it must have been con- 
structed at the time when the summer solstice was 
in th(^ middle of the sign Chuicer, or, in other words, 
about three thousand years ago ; and he refers his 
readers to the argunuiits he has adduced in another 
work, to prove that it was about the period just 
mentioned the particular system of the lH*avens was 
d(‘vised, in which Eudoxus, eight hundred years 
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afterwards^ and Aratus his follower, described the 
sphere. While, however, he attributes this anti- 
quity to the Dendcra zodiac, he has no hesitation in 
allowing the probability that the temple itself, within 
which it is engraved, may be of a much later date. 

From another process of calculation, into which 
our limits forbid us to enter, Mr Hamilton infers 
that we cannot assign to this astronomical picture an 
antiquity less r(‘niote than four thousand five hun- 
dred years, the period the sun must havt^ taken to 
pass through the two adjacent signs of Leo and 
Cancer, according to the annual precession of the 
equinoxes. He adds, indeed, in a note, that if we 
place the sun in the middh' of Leo at the time of 
the solstice wlum this zodiac was constructed, w^e 
shall then assign to it only the antiquity of three 
thousand two hundred years ; that is, fourteen 
hun d red years befoni tl i c Christ i an (‘ra. Th is woul d 
leave a space amply sufficient for the acquisition of 
astronomical knowhidge between the D(jluge and 
the date specified.'^' 

The reasonings and conclusions, of which we have 
now presented an outline, have drawn upon their 
authors a load of calumny by no means justifiable 
on any of the grounds which a generous and candid 
criticism is wont to assume. The positions, indeed, 
which they laboured to establish arc liable to at- 
tack on various accounts, and especially because 
these are founded on a very incorrect copy of the 
astronomical sculptures which they undertook to 
explain. Denon appears to have spent but one day 
amid the ruins of Dendera, on a task which would 


• Hamilton’s Egypliaca, p. 215. 
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have required the uninterrupted empJoyment of se- 
veral weeks ; and, accordingly, it is now nowhere 
denied that his drawings do not exhibit an exact 
representation, either of the zodiac or of the plani- 
sphere. Dr Richardson, who had an opportunity of 
comparing the French work with the original, ad- 
mits the elegiince of the execution, but declares that 
“ it is pt?rfectly foppish, and not the least Egyptian 
in its style or manner. It is, besides, extremely 
incorrect both in the drawing of tlu‘ figures and in 
tJie hieroglyphics, as well as in tlie number of stars 
which accompany them ; which last are lH)th fewer 
in number, and differently arranged from what we 
[blind them to be in the ceiling. In point of sentiment 
it is equally inaccurate ; the several authors having 
imparted to the human figure an insipid and baby- 
ish expression, which one would not have expected 
from the companions of Napoleon ; and which is as 
foreign to the Egyptian character as the aspect of a 
child or an insipid coxcomb is to that of the The- 
seus, the JMeninon, or the Apollo.”* 

We cannot, however, agree with this facetious 
traveller that the ceiling at Dendera has no con- 
nexion whatever with astronomy, but is niertdy a 
congregation of gods and goddesses, mythological 
beings, and religious processions. Perhaps there 
may be a schtme of general physics involved in the 
multifarious emblems displayed in the temple, — a 
theory of production and reproduction, of which the 
principles continue unknown, — but it is still more 
probable that the veneration shown by all ancient 
nations to. tlie host of heaven, and an effort to trace 


Travels, vol. i. jj. 240. 
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their paths or positions in the immense' regions of 
space, ealJt'd fortli tin? g(*nius of tlie artist, and the 
woaltli of the })ious, in tin* ornaments of Tejityra. 

Our obje'ct in this cliaptcTj we liave alre'ady re- 
marked, is not to illustrate the opijiions of the 
Egyptians, hut to present a rcrord of their tasU' and 
ability in the* fine* arts. Feir this ]»urpe)se no por- 
tiein eif the‘ir labours, sinev Thebe^s was treielele'ii un- 
el(*r fe)e>t and the* Labyrinth elisappe*are‘el, eenilel be* 
more happily se'lecteel than the ruins eif l)e*nde*ra. 
Its eeiluinns, statue*s, sculpture's, and hie*roglyj)hics, 
are* the* admiratiein of the nieist relineel peMijile at 
pre\s('nt on the* face* of the (‘arth. Travelle*rs, who 
<*JUi agive* in nothing else*, unite* in e'xtolling the 
we>nde*rs of the* t(*m}de and }>orlice). Hu* arde.‘nt 
Erenethiuan, anel the* more phle'gniatic native* eif Bri- 
tain, are* e*e]ual]y enthusiastic in their e'xpressions of 
dedight anel asleinishinent. Eve*n Belzoni, who was 
aeH*ustoine‘el tei the graiiele*st sights, ackiiowleelge^s 
that the maje*stie* appearance* of the te'inple*, and the 
variety ejf its eirnaments, had sue*h an edfe'ct on him 
that he se*ate.*el hijnst*lf on the ground, and fen* a con- 
siderable* time* was lost in admiration.** 


• Narrative, vol. i. p. r»2. When at Demlera Mrs 
relates iliat “ here we in \aiii searehed lot tite famous eireu- 
lar zodiae whicli, hy the descriptunis of tiu* teinph' ne had reatl. 
We were aware must lie. in this iieighhottrluiod ; hut, after a ^reat 
mimher of paiiloiiiiniie sipis had passed helween us, the Aral) 
^'uidt' mad(‘ us imderstaiiti it had been taken away ; and tliis we 
suh.si*quently found was nositivel'y the ease, a frenchman haviiy 
<‘arried it oil' to (’airo ! What a Goth ! to dismantle this majestic: 
hiiildin^' for tin* purjiose, in a manner more nitle than even the 
Turks theinselvt's ! vN'c*, liowwer, saw the sptit where — alas ! that 

I sliotild say — it InnI been. (’ observed that lJu* fijifures in llie 

temple c losely re^endilcsl those: lie had st*en in India and in fact 
it was here that llu* sejioys, when hronj>ht into i’-gvpt, ])rostrated 
themselves in adoration, thinking they saw their own deities liel’orc* 
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The 111 OR uni cuts of Tcntyra, it is ^^(‘ncrally ad- 
mittcd, do not possess that hi^li dc/rrec of antiquity 
wliicli belongs to the buildings of Thebes. As a 
proof of this, it is mentioned that tlie liasis of the 
Jarg(‘ t('inf)j(‘ in the former place stands upon a 
t(‘rrae(‘ which is still fifteen feet above tin* hwel of 
the neighbouring country ; wJiile similar t(‘rraces at 
Thebes an* only on a l(‘vej Avith tin* surface* of the* 
Nile, above which they were, beyond a doubt, 
once* gre*atly (‘leAated. Vise*onti therefe)re‘, anel after 
him ] 5 e‘lze)ni, inferre‘et that the te*niple* at Dende*ra 
was not e)lder than the time e)f the Ptol(*niit*s, or 
perha|)s that of the* Romans ; but Jolle)is, em the 
e*emlrarv, expr(*sse*s his firm convictie)n that, from 
the style* and eX(*cution of the sculpture's, th(*y can- 
not have* be*e‘n maele subs(‘quently to the iinasion 
uneier Cambyses, and aatit pre)bably at least as edd 
as the te)mb of Psammis, who live*d in the days of 
Jeisiah, hing e)f Judah. 

It is ol»vie)Us, Avhe*n aac reflect that Tcntyra was 
Iniilt at a e*e)nsiele'rab1e^ elistiinev fremi the^ river, the 
argument drawn frenn the e*h*A'atie)n e>f the*se>il, oeca- 
sieineel by the* annual floeid, does ne)t apj)ly to the' 
que stiem at issue* ; Avhile* the inseTiptiems found on 
many of the ancie*nt*me)numents e)f Egypt cannot 


llicni, wliicli |)rov(“. iIumc? is a strong affinity hotwoon tlio worship 
ottln* aiifient I’igyptiaiiw ami that of tin^ iiiorlorn Hindoos."’ — ]Vn/~ 
rntir-' nf a n/onnu’t/ ih'rriand from F.Ufflatul lo vol. i. 


p. 21‘». 

It is generally known that tlic /(Kliac, tlm romoval of ivliifli oc- 
rasioniMl st) mucli indignation to lids lady, iins h(*(Mi some lime in 
Paris. 'I'lie rivalry w liieli animates tin* tourists and jdiiiosopliors oi' 
Franri; and Englaml liin*atens tt> infliet upon the interesting re- 
mains oi’ Kgypiian art a greater injury than they have sustained 
from the ravages of tvn> tliousaiid y<*ars, and from the assaults of 
all the harharian eoiupierors who have possessed the country, from 
Nebuchadnezzar to MohunimtMl AU. 
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be understood in any other sense than as a re-dedi- 
(»tion of the fabric to a popular monarch, — a prac- 
tice sanctioned by the usa/re of all ages. Kut, on 
otlicr accounts, we concur in the views of Belzoni 
in regard to tlu^ date of the principal edifices. 

Leaving Dendera, we proceed to Thebes, th<* 
remains of which, thougli not possessed of greater 
elegance and beauty, are usually regarded with a 
largcT share of interest. The vast extent of the 
ruins is itself a subject of profound attention. The 
ancient city extended from the ridge of mountains 
which skirt the Arabian Desert to the similar ele- 
vation which bounds the valley of the Nile on the 
west, being in circumference not less than twenty- 
seven miles. But its actual situation may perhaps 
lie more successfully represented to the fancy by the 
descriptions of those who have recently examined 
it, and whose first impressions, though recorded in 
language which may seem inflated, supply, it is 
probabh*, a faithful picture of the manifest desola- 
tion for which alone it is now I'clebrated. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, extracted from the work of De- 
non, the friend and companion of Bonaparte?, is suf- 
ficiently striking : — 

“ At nine o’clock, in making a sharp turn round 
a projecting point, we discovered all at once the sitt‘ 
of the ancient Thebes in its whok? extent. This 
celebrated city, the size of which Homer has cha- 
racterized with the single expression of the hun^ 
dred-gated , — a boasting and poetical phrase which 
has been repeated with so much confidence for so 
many centuries ; — this illustrious city, . described 
in a few pages dictated to Herodotus by Egyptian 
priests, that have since been copied by every histo- 
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rian,— celebrated by the number of its kings^ wliose 
wisdom had raised them to the rank of gods^ — by 
laws which have been revered without being pro- 
inulgated, — by science, involved in pompous and 
enigmatical inscriptions, — the first monuments of 
ancient learning which are still spared by the hand 
of tiuK^j — this abandoned sanctuary, surrounded 
with barbarism, and again restored to the desert 
from wliich it had been drawn forth,— enveloped 
in tlie veil of mystery and the obscurity of ages, 
whereby even its own colossal monuments are mag. 
iiificd to the imagination, — still impressed the mind 
with such gigantic phantoms that the whole army, 
suddenly and with one accord, stood in amazement 
at the sight of its scattered ruins, and clapped their 
hands with delight, as if the end and object of their 
glorious toils, and the complete conquest of Egypt, 
were accomplished and secured liy taking possession 
of tlie splendid remains of this ancient metropolis.*** 
Another traveller, less enthusiastic than Denon, 
describes the effect of a first sight in tlie following 
terms : — While 1 was leisurely travelling along, 
thinking only of our arrival at Luxor, oik* of the 
party who had preceded us called to me from a ris- 
ing ground to turn to*the left ,* and having gone a 
few yards off the road, 1 lieheld un(?xpectedly the 
temple of Kaniac. It was long after I reached my 
tent ere I recovered from the bewilderment into 
which the vi(?w of these stupendous ruins had thrown 
me. No one who has not seen them can understand 
the awe and admiration they excite even in unscien- 
tific beholders. When I compare the descriptions 


Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, vol. i. p. 3. 
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of Denon and Hamilton 1 find them essentially cor- 
rect, yet without givin^j me any adequate' idea of 
the glorious reality. They fail in describing what 
has neiver l)e<‘n, and whicJi, 1 think, newer can be 
described. No words can impart a conc(‘})tion of 
the profusion of pillars, standing, prostrate, inclin- 
ing against each other, broken and whole. Stones 
of a gigantie* size* propped up by pillars, and pillars 
again resting upon stones whi<*h appear ready to 
crush the gazer under their suddt'n fall ; yet, on a 
second view, lu* is convince'd that nothing but an 
t?arthquake could move them ; all tlu'se pillars, co- 
vereel with sculpture, jierhaps threi* thousand years 
old, though fresh as if finished but yesterday, — not 
of grotes(]U(* and hideous objects, smrli as we are ac- 
custonn'd to associate with ideas of Egyptian my- 
thology, but many of the figures of gods, warriors^ 
and liorses, much larger than life, yet exhibiting 
surpassing beauty and grace.’** 

Tlie modern Egyptians, cither with the view of 
obtaining materials at little expi'nse of labour, or in 
ofd<*r that their IioveJs might be si'cure from the 
jieriodical inundations of the river, are commonly 
found to liave built their villages on tin? ruins of 
an ancient t(*mple or palace, even on tin* very sum- 
mit of the roof and most elevated part of the walls. 
Hence the grandeur of Thebes must now be tratted 
in four small towns or hamlets, — Luxor, Kar- 
nac, M(‘dinet Abou, and Gornoo. Following the 
best authorities, which, in this case, are usually the 
most r(?(H‘nt, we proc(*ed to lay before the reader a 
brief description of the principal buildings which 

* Nanativo of a Joiinify from Calcutta to Europe, liy Mrs 
Charles Lusliiiig-toii, |h Ul. 
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timo and barl)arisin Imve spared within tlie precincts 
of tins c<^lcl)rate(l capital. 

In aj)pr<)aclnn^r tlie t(‘inple of Luxor from the 
north, the first object is a ina<(iiiricent gat(‘way, 
wliicli is two hundred feet in length, and the top 
of it fjfty-sev(‘n firt abovi* tlie present level of the 
soil. In front of th(‘ (‘iitrance are two of the most 
perfect obelisks in the world, each consisting of a 
single block of r(‘d granite. They an; b(*tween 
seven and (‘ight f(‘(‘t square at tln^ liase, and more 
than eighty fe«‘t hi<ih ; many of the hieroglyphical 
figures with which they are coverc'd b(‘ing an inch 
and thre(‘ quarttTs d(‘ep, cut with tlu^ greatest nicc?- 
ty and jirecision. Ib'tweiiii th(‘se obelisks and the 
propylon ar<‘ two colossal statuijs, also of red granite ; 
they are nearly of I'qual siz<*, but, from the difleri'iice 
of the dn*ss, it is infern^d that the one was a male, 
the other a female figure. Though buried in the 
ground to the (*hest, they still measure about twenty- 
two fe<‘t from thence* to the top of their mitrevs.* 

On tin* easl(*rn wnng of the north front of tln^ 
propyloii tlien* is sculjilured a very animated de- 
siTiption of a reinarkahh? (went in the campaigns of 
some Egy|)tian conqueror. The disposition of the 
ligun\s and the executroii of the w hole picture are 
equally admirable, and far surjiass all ideas that 
have (iver been formed of the state of the arts at 
the remote era to which they must be attributed. 
The moni(*nt (chosen for tin* rc'presentation of the 
battle is that wlu!n tin* troops of the enemy are 
driven back iqion their fortre^ss, and the assailants. 


* A \iew of this propvliai or giitcwuy foniis tlie vijjiiette of the 
present voIiiiik*. 
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in tlic full car(‘er of victory, are about to become 
masters of the citadel. 

The commander, behind whom is l)orne aloft the 
royal standard, is of a colossal size, and advances 
in a car drawn by two horses. His ludmet is adorn- 
ed with a ^lobe, and has a serpent at each side. 
He is in tlu* act of shooting an arrow from a bow, 
which is full stretch(‘d ; around him are quivers, 
and at his ft‘(‘t a lion in the act of rushing forward. 
There is a great deal of lifc‘ and spirit in the form 
and attitud(‘ of tlu* horses, which are at full gallop, — 
leathers weaving over their heads, and tlu* red ns fas- 
teiu‘d round the body of the conqueror. Under the 
wlu‘els of the car, and under tlu* hoofs and bellies 
of th(‘ horses, an* crowds of dead and wounded men. 
On the* side of the enemy horses are seen in full 
speed with empty cars ; others unmindful of the rein ; 
and all at last rushing headlong down a precipice 
into a de(‘p river which w^ashes the walls of the 
town. Th(‘ expression here, too, is exceedingly good. 
Nowhere has the artist shown more skill than in 
two particular groups ; in one of which the* horses, 
arrived at the verge of the precipice, instantly fall 
down, while the driver, clinging with one hand to 
the car, the reins and whip falling from the other, 
and his whole body trembling with despair, is about 
to be hurled over the backs of his steeds. In the 
other grouj) the horses still find a footing on the side 
of the hill, and are liurrying forward the charioteers 
to inevitable destruction. 

Immediately in front of the conqueror are seve- 
ral cars in full speed for the walls of the.town ; but 
even in these the warriors are not beyond the reach 
of the arrows darted from his unerring bow ; and 
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when wounded they look back on their pursuer 
as they fall. Further on, more fortunate fugi- 
tives are passing the river; in which are mingled 
horses, chariots, arms, and men, expressed in the 
most faithful manner, and represented in all atti- 
tude's. SoriKi have already reached the opposite 
bank, where their friends, who are drawn up in or- 
der of battle but have not courage* to engage in 
fight, drag them to the shore. Others, having es- 
caped by anotluT road, are entering the gab's of the 
town amid th(^ shrieks and lamentations of those 
within. Towers, ramparts, and battlements are 
crowded with inhabitants, who are chietty bearded 
old men, and women. A party of the former are 
seen sallying forth, headed by a youth whose dif- 
ferent dress and high turban mark him out as 
some distinguished chieftain ; wlyle, on either side 
of the town, are ohserv(‘d large bodies of infantry, 
and a great force of chariots issuing from the gates, 
and advainmig apparently by different routes to at- 
la(*k the besiegers. 

The ardour with which the lu'ro of the piece is 
advancing has already carried him far beyond the 
main body of his own army, and he is there alone, 
among the slain and wounded who have sunk un- 
der his powerful arm. Behind this scene the two 
lines of the enemy join their forces, and attack in a 
body the army of the invaders who move on to meet 
them. Besides the peculiarity of the incidents repre- 
sented in this interesting piece of sculpture, there 
may be traced an evident distinction between the 
short dres.?es of the Egyptians and the lojig robes of 
their oriental enemies, whether Indians, Persians, 
or Bactriaris ; — the different forms of the car or 
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cliariot, — tlie E^ryj3lian contfiining two warriors, tlie 
foreign veliicle being load(‘d with tlireo ; and above* 
all the diircnMicc of the arms, — the soldiers of S<*- 
sostris having a bow and arrows, while th(‘ir anta- 
gonists vibrate sjx'ars or brandisli short javelins. 

At one exln'inity of the wesleTii wing of llie ])ro- 
pylon th(‘ beginning of this <‘ngag(‘inent aj)pears to 
l»e repn'seiited ; the same* inonarch being seen at 
the head of his troops advaneing against tiu* doul)I(‘ 
line of th(‘ enemy, and first breaking their ranks. 
At the other (“Xtrcinity of th(‘ sann* Aving tin* eon- 
qii<‘ror is seated cm his throne* afte*r tin* victory, 
luAlding a sceptre* in his left hand, anel e*n jeiying tlie 
barbarenis ple-asure of be*holding e*Je‘Ve*n of the prin- 
cipal e'aptiAe's ti(‘d te)ge'lhe‘r in a roAV Avith a <*ord 
abenit their ne‘cks. The fe>re*nn>st stre*tche‘s out his 
liands imploring pity; ane>tln*r is on his knee‘s just 
going te) be put te) ele*ath by tAAo e*xe‘cntioners; Avhile 
above tln in is the* van(]uishe‘<l monaivh Avith his 
arms beninel be*hind him to a car, about to be* drag- 
ged in triuinjih before* the* e*e)neiin‘ror. 

In the r<*ar of the* threine dilfe‘re‘nt e*a])tive‘s are 
sufferiiig death in \arious Avays; some like the 
Briareus, the exe'cutioner hedeling them by the* hair 
of the* Jiead ; othe‘rs draggeel at the* \a he e ls of e*ha- 
rie)ts, or slain by the* arreiAv or the s<*imitar. Ne*xt 
appe.*ars in viejAV the* ce)n(j[ue*ror s e‘ainp, round Avhich 
are plaerd his treasures, anel AAhe‘re his se*rvants are 
preparing a feast to e*e*lebrate‘ the* vie'orty. 

Pe*rhaps no stronger evieieiiceMif an indire‘e*t na- 
ture e*enjJd be* adduce*el in suj)pe>rt of a great his- 
torieral fae t connected with ancie*nt KgypI, than the 
picture now de*se*rib(d. We allude te) tlie vie'leirious 
career of Se*sostris, whe) is said to have carrie*d war 
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into Asia^ where Jie distinguislitMl his arms by the 
mf)sl brilliant eoiiqiiests. Th(‘ long robes and head- 
dress of the en(‘niy j)lae(‘ the seem* of action in tin* 
East; the mode of fighting, too, accords with tlie 
circumstances of an ori(‘]ital cam[)aign ; wliilc^ the 
result agrees (‘iitirely with the narrative wliich oc- 
cupies the pag(‘S of the Gnvk authors who have de- 
scribed the exploits of th(‘ Egyptian Ikto. 

“ It was impossible,” says J\lr Hamilton, to view 
and to n*n(‘ct uj)on a pictur(‘ so co|)ioiis and so d(?tail- 
ed as this 1 hav(‘ just describ(‘d, without fancying 
that W(‘ saw here the original of many of IIoiikt’s 
battles, th(‘ portrait of some of the historical narra- 
tives of Herodotus, and one of the principal ground- 
works of the <h‘scri])tion of Diodorus : And, to coni- 
plet(‘ th(‘ gratification, we felt that, had the artist 
l)een hotter ac(jua,int(*d with tlu‘ rules of perspective^, 
tile performance might liave done credit to the ge- 
nius of a Michael Ang(‘lo or a Julio Komano. To 
add to the <‘n(;c.t, in front of this wall had been erect- 
ed a row of colossal figures of granite; fragments of 
some of them, still then*, suniciently attest tlndrsize, 
their charactiT, and the e*xquisite polish of tin* stone.” 

All this magnifjc(‘nce and cost, the reader is 
awan*, are lavisluid ^>n a gateway. On passing it 
the traveller enters a ruined portico of very large di- 
mensions; and from this a double row of seven co- 
lumns, with lotus capitalii, two and twenty feet in 
cJrc.um fere nee, conducts him into a court one liun- 
<ired and sixty feet long, and one hundred and forty 
wide, terminated at each side by a row of columns; 
beyond wliich is another portico of thirty-two co- 
lumns, and then tliii adytum, or interior part of the 
building. It is conjectured, with much plausibility, 
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tliat this is the edifice to which the description of 
Diodorus applies as the palace or tomb of the great 
Osymandias; allowance l)eing made for his embel- 
lishments, in which he has introduced some of the 
more striking features that distinguish the larger 
buildings of Thebes. 

Karnac, which is about a mile and a half lower 
down, is regarded as the principal site of Diospolis, 
the ])ortion of the ancient capital which remained 
most entire in the days of Strabo. (^The temple at 
the lathT place has l)een pronounced, in r(‘sp('ct to 
its niagnitud(‘ and the beauty of its several parts, as 
having no paralhd in the whole world. ^ Mr Ha- 
milton admits that, in regard to its geiKTal plan, 
the distribution of the entrances, and the interior of 
the building, the d(*scriptions of Pocockeand ])enon 
are tolerably accurate. But he adds that, without 
personally inspecting this extraordinary structure, it 
is iinpossibh* to have any adequate notion of its im- 
mense* size, or of the prodigious masses of whi(‘h it 
consists. This edifice; has tv/elA^e principal en- 
trances, eae’h of which isconipose*d e>fsen'eral propyla 
and e*olossal gateways, besides e)ther buildings at- 
tached to them, in themselves larger than most other 
temt)les. The sides of some o^these are equal to the 
base\s e)f the* gre*ater mini her of the pyramids in Mid- 
dle Egypt, and are built in the rustic style, e‘ach layer 
of steme* ])re)jee*tinga little beyond that whie*h is above 
it. One of the propyla is entirely of granite, adorned 
with the ine)st finished hieroglyphics. On each side 
of many of them have lieen e*e)le)ssal statue*s of basalt 
and granite*, Irom twenty to thirty feet in height, — 
some in the attitude of sitting, others standing e*rect. 
The avenues of sphinxes that lead in several di- 
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rections to tlie propyla^ one of which was continued 
the whole way across the plain to the temple at 
Luxor, nearly two miles distant, correspond to the 
magnificence of the principal structure; And the 
body of the temple, which is preceded by a large 
<*ourt, at whose sides are colonnades of thirty co- 
lumns in length, and through the middle of which 
are two rows not less than fifty feet high, consists, 
first, of a prodigious hall or portico, the roof sus- 
tained by Jil4 ])illars, some of which arc twenty- 
six feet in circumference, and others thirty-four. 
Next appear four beautiful obelisks, marking the 
entrance to the adytum, near which the monarch is 
n'presented as embraced by the arms of Isis. This 
sanctuary consists of three apartments, entirely of 
granite. The principal room is in the centre ; it 
is twenty feet long, sixteen wide, and thirteen feet 
high. Three blocks of granite form thereof, which 
is painted with clusters of stars, on a blue ground. 
The w^alls are likewise cov(‘red with painted sculp- 
tures, of a character admirably suited to the myste- 
rious purposes to which th(» chamber was sometimes 
devoted.* Beyond this are other j)orticos and gal- 
leries, which have bc^eii continued to a third propy- 
lon, at the distance ofitwo thousand feet from that 
at the wt'stern extrtmiity of the temple. 

This is c(Ttainly the building which Diodorus Si- 
culus attem])ts to describeaathe most wonderful and 
most ancii'iit of the four Temples at Thebes, remark- 
able for their magnitude and beauty. In enumerat- 
ing its colossal proportions, he says that it was thir- 
teen stadia,— a mile and a half, — in circumference ; 


llenMlutus, Clio, c. 182. 
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forty-five cubits high ; and the walls twenty- four 
feet thick ; addings that the ornaments, riches, and 
workmanship which combined to embellish it, cor- 
responded to its vast extent. The above dimensions, 
however great, are, we may add, in many instam^es 
found to fall short of the truth. 

It were needh\ss, says the author from whose work 
we have abridged this account^ to enumerate with a 
more minute detail the diflereiit apartments, the co- 
lumns, the colossal statues, the gateways, or the obe- 
lisks of this immense edifice. Jlenoji concludes the* 
partial d(*scription which he has atti^mpted, by de- 
claring that one is fatigued with writing, one is fa- 
tigued with reading, one is stunmd with the thought 
of such a conception. It is hardly possible to believe, 
after having seen it, in the reality of the existence of 
so many buildijigs collected at a siiigh* point, in tludr 
dimemsions, in the r(?solut(;])(TS(^v(*ran(re which their 
construction requinKi, and in th(‘ incalculable ex- 
penses of so much magnificence. On (examining these 
ruins, the imagijiation is wearied with the idea of 
describing them. Of the hundred erolumns of the 
porticos alone of this te'inple, the smallest are seven 
feet anel a half in diameter, aiid the large‘St twedve. 
The space occupied by this eriu^mnivallatiou e*ontains 
lakes and mountains. In short, to be enabled to form 
a competent idea of so much magnilieT.n(!e, it is 
nee?essary that the reader she)ulel fancy what is be- 
fore him to be a dream, as he who views tin* objects 
thems(*lves occasionally yields to the doubt whether 
he b(‘ perfi'ctly awak<».”t 

* l^\»r a view of this palace or tcinph', tlie reader is referred to 
tJic plate at paj^ci 711, where it is descrilied as the wtirk of Osyman- 
dias or Sesostris, the warlike Kin^ Eg’vpl. 

-j- “On csl fatigue d’dcrire, on cst fatigue de lire, onest e|X)uvanle 
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The dimcfisions of tlie great edifice at Karnac are 
about 1200 feet in length and 420 in width. But 
tlie principal fane, grand and imjiosing as it is, sinks 
into nothing wlnni compared with tlie extent and 
number of the buildings which surround it, — ^the 
prodigious gateways of polished granite, covered with 
sculi)ture and adorned with colossal statues, — the 
subordinate temples which any where else would b(; 
esteemed magnilicent piles, — and tlie avenues, which 
approach it from almost evcT}^ point of the compass, 
niilt‘s in hmgth, and guarded by rows of sphinxes, 
of vast size, cut out of single blocks of syenite. The 
fi(‘ld of ruins at Karnac is about a mile in diameter. 
Probably iln^ whole of this space was once, in the 
prouder days of Thelxvs, conse(‘ratcd entiredy to the 
use of the t<*mple. There siro traces of walls consi- 
derably beyond this, which, we may presume, en- 
closed the city in its greatest extiMit ; but, after the 
st*at of gov(TJini('nt was withdrawn, th(‘ capital trans- 
ferr(*d to ]M(‘mj)his, and the trade reinov(*d to ano- 
ther mart, tin* inhabitants narrowi'd the (drcle of 
their defenc(!s, and built tlndr houses within the li- 
mits of tin* sacred coniines.* 

But Luxor and Karnac repn*s(‘nt only one-half of 
ancient Tlieb(*s. Oikthe western side of the river 
there are siweral structures whi(;h, although they 
may be l(\ss (»xteiisivt*, are equal, if not superior, in 
their style of architeidure. Wt; cannot, however, 
enter ujion a description of the temples at Bair 

de hi ponsci* d’line telle eoiieeptioii ; on iie pent e.roim, meme aprw 
Tavoir vii, ;'i hi realito do IVvistcin'e de tant de constructions rounios 
siir nil iiunne a leiir dimensions, a la Constances obstinee (pi'a 
oxigec Iciir tabrii ation, aii\ de[M*n.scs incalcnlables de tant do sonip- 
tuosilo.” — ^^romc ii. p. 22fi. 

• Hic.liardsoirs Travels, voL ii. p. llfi. 
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and Medinet Abou. Suffice it to observe that the 
propyJon of the latter is about 1 fe(‘t long, and 
very richly adorned with the usual embellishini'nts 
of sculpture and inscriptions. The temple itself is 
in length somewhat more than five hundred feet, 
while the cella is nearly a hundred and fifty broad 
without the walls. The Memnonium, the ruins of 
which give a melancholy celebrity to northern Dair, 
is still more remarkable, and is perhaps one of the 
most ancient in Thebes. This beautiful r(*lic of an- 
tiquity looks to the c‘ast, and is fronted by a stupen- 
dous propylon, of which 234 fc^et in length are still 
remaining. The principal edifice lias been about 200 
feet wide, and 600 feet long ; containing six courts 
and chambers, passing from side to side, with about 
160 columns thirty feet high. All th(‘ side-walls 
have been broken down, and the materials of which 
they were composed carried away ; nothing remain- 
ing but a portion of the colonnade and the inner 
diambers, to testify to the traveller what a noble 
structure once oc<mpied this inter(\sting spot. 

There is a circumstance mentioned by a recent vi- 
siter, which is too important to be overlooked in de- 
tailing the unrivalled grandeur of ancient Thebes. 
The temple at JMedinct AIjou^ was so placed as to 
be exactly opposite to that of Luxor, on the other 
side of the Nile ; while the magnificent structure at 
Karnac was fronted by the Memnonium or temple 
of Dair: And hence all these grand objects formed 
so many stages or prominent points in the religious 
processions of the priests. Though the tabernacle of 
Jupiter dwelt at Karnac, the proper Diospolis, yet it 
was carried over the river every year, and remained 
a few days in Libya ; and we find, from a general 
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estimate^ that there was a space of between nine and 
ten miles^ over which they might exhibit the pomp 
and parade of tlieir superstition Iwth going and re- 
turning. Almost every part of the road, through 
this immense theatre, was lined with sphinxes, sta- 
tues, propyla, and other objects calculated to inflame 
the ardour of devotion ; and, in all the imposing 
ceremonies of pagan idolatry, it is impossible to con- 
ceive any thing more impressive than the view which 
must have burst upon the sight of tin? enraptured 
votaries when, at the close of the solemnity of bring- 
ing back their god, they entered the grand temple of 
Karnac, to rejdace him in his shrine, with harps and 
cymbals, and songs of rejoicing.* 

In the IMemnonium there is still to be seen the 
statue of Osymandias or Sesostris. It is pronounced 
to be by far the finest relic of art which the place 
contains, and to have been onc(' its brightest orna- 
ment, though at present it is thrown down from its 
pedestal, laid j)rostrat(? on the ground, and shattered 
into a thousand pieces. It is about 26 feet broad 
between the shoulders, .Od feet round the chest, and 
13 feet from the shouhler to the tdbow. There are 
on the back and both arms hieroglyphical tablets 
extremely well executed, which identify this enor- 
mous statue with the hero whose achievements are 
sculptured on the walls of the temple. 

Tliis figure has sometimes been confounded with 
that which bears the name of Meninon, and which 
has been so long celebrat(*d for its vocal qualities. 
This last, how(»ver, is one of the two statues vulgarly 
called Shamy and Damy, which stand at a little 


* Richardson, toI. ii. p. S5. 
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distance from Medinet Aliou, in tlie direction of the 
Nile. These, we are told, are nearly equal in mag- 
nitude, Ixdng about 52 feet in height. The thrones 
on which they resp(Ttively rest are thirty feet long, 
eighteen broad, and between! seveni and eight feet 
high. They are plaetnl about forty feet asunder ; 
are in a lirn* with each other ; and look towards the 
cast, directly opposite to the tenipl(‘ of Luxor. If 
then* b(* any diffen'iice of size*, the southern one is 
the smaller. It appears to lx* of one entire stone. 
The face, arms, and front of the bod 3 % have suflered 
so much from studied violence that not a featun^ of 
the countenance remains. The lu‘ad-dress is beau- 
tifully wrought, as also the shouldcTs, which, with 
the back, continiu* (|iiit(‘ uninjun'd. The massy 
hair projects from behind tin* (‘ars likt* that of the 
Sphinx. Tin* si(l(‘s of the throne are highly orna- 
nnnited with tin* I'legant d(‘vic(* of two bearded 
figures tying the stem of tin* ll(‘xible lotus round 
the ligula. Tin* col(»ssus is in a sitting posture, with 
the hands resting Uf)oii the kjiees. On the outside 
of ea<!h of the limbs tln*re is a small statue, with 
spiked crow ns on their heads, and the arms down by 
the side. Th(‘y stand up in front of tin* pedestal, 
and reach injarly to the knee,» The h*gs of the great 
statue art* divid(*d, and bc?tw^(*(*ii the ftxjt there is 
another diminutive figure whose head does not rist* 
higluT than the two Just described. 

The other statue, which stands on the north side, 
appears to be that of the vocal JMemnon. It presents 
the same attitude as its companion, wdth a similar 
figure betw'een the feet and on eacili side of the legs. 
It has, however, been broken over at the waist, — 
an effect which was reported to Strabo to have been 
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produced by an cartliquake. In his time tlie licad^ 
with the disrupted half 6f the body, lay on the 
^rround ; the other half remaining in the original 
position which it still occupies. The part that Jiad 
been broken off is now carried away, and the figure 
is again compU'ted by courses of common sandstone, 
forming th(‘ back, neck, and head. It is entirely 
fashioned like tlie upjxT part of the other, liaving 
several hieroglyphics and other emblems sculptured 
Ix'tween the shoulders ; but, as the stone is not sus- 
ceptibh^ of such elegant workmanship, no attempt 
has been made to imitate the drap(‘ry which adorns 
its more fortunate mdghbour. Upon that portion of 
th(‘ <!(‘l(‘brat(‘d statue which still remains, or rather 
upon the side of the throne, the ornament of the 
two bearded figures tying the lotus round the stalk 
of tlu* ligula, with tlu‘ ac(‘ompanying hieroglyphics, 
are as fresh and distinct as on the other. The dra- 
pery, t(K>, as far as can now be determined, must 
liave bt'en originally tlu* same in both. 

But,” says Dr Richardson, what charact(*rizes 
this as the statue of vocal celebrity an* the nume- 
rous inscriptions, both in Greek and Latin, in v(*rse 
and prose, with which it is covered; all of them at- 
testing that the writ(*fs had lu*ard the heavenly voice 
of McTnnon at the first dawn of day, — feeble indeed 
at first, but afterwards becoming strong and power- 
ful like a trumpet. We searched with eagerness for 
the name of tlu* illustrious geographer quoted above ; 
but, if ever it was then*, it js now among the many 
illegibles that no human eye can decipher. Julia 
Romilla, Cecilia Treboulla, Pulitlia Balbima, and 
many others, attest that they heard the voice of tlu*^ 
Memiioij, when along with the Emperor Adrian 
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and his royal consort Sabina^ whom they seem to 
have accompanied in theilr tour throughout the coun- 
try. One person writes, — I hear (audio) the Mem- 
non ; and another ^person, — I heard the Memnon, 
sitting in Thebes opposite to Diospolis."* 

We know not whether the fact now mentioned 
will receive any explanation from the circumstance 
that the material of which the statues are composed 
is a quartzy sandstone, highly (‘rystallized, and con- 
taining a considerable portion of iron. When struck 
it gives a metallic ring, — the kind of sound which 
used to he attrilmU^d to the Memnon. It is singular, 
at all events, that the belief of its former vocality still 
lingers in the tradition of the country, for the Arabs 
continue to call it Salamat, or the statue that bids 
good morning. t 

It is evident that these statues stand on either 
side of an avenue leading to a place of worship, and 
that they were followed by a series of other colossal 
figures, the remains of some of which are still vi- 
sible. The temple, whose approach they were ap- 
pointed to guard, was uncovered by Mr Salt, who 
at the same time brought to light a number of 
sphinxes, with the lion’s head on the body of a 
human female, and, in short, traced the foundation 
and columns of a magniiicent building. Belzoni, 
in like manner, disinterred a handsome statue of 
black granite, which is now within the precincts of 
the British Museum, — affording additional evidence 
that the Memnon had belonged to an establishment 
not inferior, perhaps, even to the sublime structures 
of Luxor and Karnac. On this ground we are dis- 


Travcls, vul. ii. p. 41. 


Richardson, p. 4S. 
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posed to adopt the opinion of the writer whom we 
have just quoted^ who thinics that the ruined temple 
now mentioned ought to be reggirded as the proper 
Memnonium, and not the edifice which contains the 
statue of Osymaiidias. 

The neighbourhood of Thebes presents another 
subject worthy of attention, and quite characteristic 
of an Egyptian capital, — the Necropolis, or City of 
the Dead. Proceeding on the idea that the human 
being only sojourns for a time in the land of the 
living, but that the tomb is his permanent dwelling- 
place, the inhabitants of this magnificent metropolis 
lavished much of their wealth and taste on the de- 
coration of their se[)ulchres. The mountains on the ' 
western side of Thebes have been nearly hollowed 
out in order to supply tombs for the inhabitants ; 
while an adjoining valley, remarkable for its soli- 
tary and gloomy aspect, appears to have been selected 
by persons of rank as the receptacle of their mortal 
remains. The darkest recesst‘s of these pits and 
chambers have been repeatedly explored by travel- 
lers in search of such antiquities as might illustrate 
the ancient manners of the people, as well as by 
those mercenary dealers in mummies, who make a 
trade of human bones, coffins, and funeral lining. 

To give an idea of the magnificence lavished 
by the Egyptians on their burial-places, it will be 
enough to describe the immense vaults discovered 
by Belzoni, who, in excavating for curiosities, pos- 
sessed a tact or instinct similar to that which leads 
the mineral engineer to the richest veins of the pre- 
cious metals. He fixed upon a spot at the bottom 
of a precipice, over which, when there happens to 
l)e rain in the desert, ^ torrent rushes with great 
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fury ; and, after no small degree of labour, he reach- 
ed the entrance of a large and very splendid tomb. 
This hall, wliich is extremely beautiful, is twen- 
ty-seven feet long and twenty-five broad; the roof 
being supported by pillars fully four f(*et square. 
At the end of it is a large doffr which opens into 
another chamber twenty-eight feet by twenty- five, 
having the walls covered with figures, winch, though 
only drawn in outline, are so piTfect that one would 
think they had been done only tlu‘ day before. Re- 
turning into th<‘ <*ntranc(‘-hall, he observed a large 
staircase desc(‘nding into a ])assag('. It is thirt(‘en 
feet long, seven and a half in width, and has 
eightei‘n steps, leading at the bottom to a beautiful 
corridor of larg(‘ dinn'iisions. He remarked that 
the paintings becann^ mon* piThrt th(‘ farther hi' 
advanced into the interior, retaining their gloss or a 
kind of varnish laid over th(‘ colours, which Iiad a 
beautiful eflect, being usually executed on a white 
ground. At the (‘iid of this splendid passage he 
descended by ten steps into anotlier (‘qually superb ; 
from which In* entered into an apartment twenty- 
four feet by thirteen, and so elegantly adorned with 
sculptures and paintings that he called it tin* Room 
of Beauty. When standing in the centric of this 
chamber, the traveller is surround<‘d by an assem- 
bly of Egyptian gods and godd(‘sses, — the heading 
personages of the Pantheon, — whose jiresence was 
thought to honour, or perhaps to protect, the remains 
of the mighty dead. 

Proceeding farther he entered a large hall twen- 
ty-eight fe(‘t long, and twenty-seven broad ; in which 
are two rows of square pillars, three on each side of 
the entrance, forming a line with the corridors. At 
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either side of this apartment^ which he termed th<‘ 
Hall of Pillars^ is a small cliamher ; the one on the 
right is ten feet by nine ; that on the left ten feet five 
inches by eight feet nine inches. The former of tliese, 
having in it tlie figure of a cow painted, he called 
the Hoorn of Isis ; the latter, from the various em- 
blematical drawings which it exhibits, was denomi- 
nated the Room of JMysteries. At the end of the 
hall is the entry to a large saloon with an arched 
roof or c(*iling, and extending to thirty-two feet in 
length by a breadth of twenty-seven. On th(» right 
of the saloon is a small chamber without any thing 
in it, roughly cut as if unfinished, and dt^stitute of 
painting ; on the h‘ft is an apartment with two square 
pillars, twenty-five feet eight inches by twenty-two 
feet t<»n inelu's. Thes(» colunius are three feet four 
inches square, and l)(*auti fully painted like the rest. 
At the same end of the room, and facing the Hall 
of Pillars, h(‘ found anotluT chamber forty-three 
feet long by seven t(*eii six inches broad, and adorned 
with a variety of columns. It is covered with white 
plaster wdiere the rock did not cut smoothly, but 
there is no painting in it ; and as JMr Belzoni dis- 
covered in it th(» carcass of a bull embalmed with 
asjdialtum, he distingtiished it by the a])pellation of 
the Room of Apis. There w ere also seen, scattered 
in various places, an ininu*nse number of small 
wooden figures of mummies six or eight inches long, 
and covered with mineral oil to preserve them. 
Then' wen* some* other figures of fine earth baked, 
<*oloured blue, and strongly \ arnished ; while on each 
side of the two little nxmis were wooden statues 
standing erect, with a circular hollow insidi', as if 
to contain a roll of papyrus. 


K 
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“ But,” says Mr Belzoni, the description of what 
we found in the centre of the saloon, and which I 
have reserved till this place, merits the most parti- 
cular attention, not having its equal in the world, 
and being such as we had no idea could exist. It is 
a sarcoi)hagus of the finest oriental alabaster, nine 
feet five inches long, and three feet seven inches wide. 
The thickness is only two inches ; and it is transpa- 
rent when a light is placed in the inside of it. It is 
minutely sculptured within and without with seve- 
ral hundred figures, which do not exceed two inches 
in height, and represent, as I suf)pose, the whole of 
the funeral procession and ceremonies relating to the 
deceas<’d. 1 cannot give? an adequate idea of this 
beautiful and invaluable piece of antiquity, and can 
only say that nothing has been brought into Europe 
from Egy})t that can be compared with it. The 
cover Avas not tluTe ; it had been taken out and 
broken into several pieces, which we found in dig- 
ging before the first entrance?.”* 

The sarcophagus was placed over a staircase in the 
centre of the saloon, communicating with a subter- 
raneous passage three hundred feet in length, which 
seemed to prot?(?ed through the very In^art of the 
mountain. Hence, there is reason to believe that 
there must originally have been two entrances to the 
tomb, one of which was closed at the time when the 
sarcophagus was lodged in it ; for not only was this 
communication obstructed by means of a wall, but 
several large stones were inserted in the pavement 

* Belzoiifs Narrative of O[)erations, &c. vol. i. p. 306. Dr Clarke 
pronounet>d the stone of which the sarcophagus is conijiosed to be 
of a ran; and much more valuable spcicies than alabaster. A model 
of this splendid tomb was afterwaras exhibited in London contain- 
ing the real sarcophagus. 
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of the saloon^ to prevent any one from perceiving 
either the stair or the passage to which it leads. In 
short, great pains had been taken to conceal the 
chamber in which the royal corpse was deposited. 
The staircase of the entrance-hall had been built up 
at the bottom, and the intervening spacefilled with 
rubbish ; while the floor was covered with large 
blocks of stone, so as to deceive such individuals as 
might happen to force a passage through the wall, 
and make them suppose that the tomb ended at the 
second apartment. The persons who had been pre- 
viously in the sepulchre, and destroyed the cover of 
the sarcophagus, must have possessed a complete 
acquaintance with the plan and structure of that 
subterrantjan palace ; for, at their departure, they 
used such precautions against a second discovery, that 
no degree of sagacity less than the share which had 
fallen to Belzoni could have defeated their object. 

The walls of nearly all the apartments are deco- 
rated with superb paujitings and sculptures which 
we cannot undertake to describe at length. But, 
fora reason which will immediately appear, we must 
not pass over one wherein is represented a military 
procession, consisting of a great number of figures 
all looking towards a man who is much superior to 
ihem in size. At the close of this pageant are three 
diflerent sorts of people, from as many nations, evi- 
dently Jews, Ethiopians, and Persians. Behind 
them are some Egyptians without their ornaments, 
)S if they were captives rescued and returning to 
their own country, followed by a liawk-headcd 
3gure, supposed to be their protecting deity. 

By the application of his principle for explaining 
phonetic hieroglyphics. Dr Young discovered among 
the drawings, copied from this tomb, the names of 
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Necho and Psammis^ kings of Egypt, who reigned 
towards the end of the seventh century before the 
Christian era. Now, it is universally known that 
Pharaoh Necho conquered Jerusalem and Babylon, 
and that his son Psammis or Psammuthis, as he is 
sometimes called, made war against the Ethiopians. 
Hence, we are provided with the means of under- 
standing the object as well as the constitiK^iit parts 
of the procession described by Belzoni. The natives 
of three different countries are distinctly recognised. 
The Jews are readily distinguished by their physi- 
ognomy and complexion ; the Ethiopians by their 
colour and ornaments ; and the Persians by their 
characteristic, dress, as they are so often seen engaged 
in battle with the Egyptians.* 

There cannot, therefore, be any doubt as to tlur 
age of this splendid monument of Egyptian art ; for 
the two Pharaohs whom it commemorates, and by 
the latter of whom it was probably erected, swayed 
the sceptre nearly two thousand five hundred years 
ago. What were tin? Greeks and Bomans at that 
period ? They w<?rc barbarians in the strictest sense 
of the word, or only l)egiiining to emerge from the 
rudest condition in which mankind are found to 
cultivate the relations of social life. Many of the 
sepulchral chambers of Thtjbes are much older than 
that of Psammis, reaching back to the epoch when 
that capital was 

“ The worlfVs great empress on tlie Egyplijin plain, 

. That spread her (‘on(piesi uVr u tliousaim states. 

And rsnir’d her lierocs through a hundred gates ; 

I'wo niindred horsennm and two liundied cars 

From each wide portal issutKl to the wars.” PoPE. 


• Dr Richardson, vol. i. p. 281, differs with Belzoni as to the 
iigures in the procession, hut without any attempt to o[)j)ose the 
explanation of Dr Young, or to coll in question the antiquity of the 
tomb. 
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Every traveller, from Bruce down to the latest 
tourist who has trodden in his steps, luxuriates in 
the description of Gornoo, with its excavated moun- 
tains, and dwells with minute anxiety on the orna- 
ments which at once decorate the superb mausoleums 
of the Bebaii el Melouk, and record the early pro- 
gress of Egyptian science. It is lamentable, how- 
ever, to find that, in the great work published un- 
der the auspices of the French government, the re- 
presentations, in point of colouring at least, are ex- 
tremely inaccurate. In the Harp Tomb, for ex- 
ample, the drawings of which were very accurately 
(jopied by the historian of Abyssinia and his secre- 
tary Balugani, there is a priest performing, who is 
dressed in a long white robe spotted or striped with 
red. The French artists have arrayed him in a 
flowing mantle of the deepest black with white 
stripes. The gentleman, too, who is seated on a 
chair at a little distance listening to the music, and 
habited in a short loose garment falling about hall- 
way down the thighs, the rest of the limbs and arms 
being bare, the Savans have attired in a pair of blue 
pantaloons after the Parisian fashion, and in a waist- 
coat of the same colour. The head-dress, moreover, 
which in the original j*caches up to the ceiling, they 
have curtailed into a small bonnet, bearing a striking 
resemblance to the cap of liberty. In this way they 
have given to the group a sort of general resem- 
blance, while in the detail the representation is 
as unlike as possible. They have made that blue 
which should be red, black which should be white, 
yellow which should be green, and short which 
should be long.* 


lliciiardsuii, vol. iL p. 4. 
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The names of Jollois and Devilliers are affixed to 
the large prints of the tomb just mentioned, as 
vouchers for their accuracy ; but there is too much 
reason to suspect tliat the labour of colouring the 
engravings, like the task of writing the dissertations 
on the antiquities of Egypt, was left to the ingenui- 
ty of artists at Paris, who had no other guide than 
an indistinct description. As a farther proof of 
this, we may mention that the painting in the ruins 
of the ]\I(‘mnoniuin, which represents the storming 
of a fort, was copii^d by J\Iajor Hayes, as well as by 
the French academicians, and that the men, who 
have a sort of petticoat drapery in the one, are nak- 
ed in the other ; our neighbours preferring what ap- 
peared to them the mon* pictiiresqm? representation, 
without paying any regard to the truth of monu- 
ments.''* 

When examining the tomb discovered by Belzoni, 
a subsequent traveller, after observing that the co- 
lours are remarkably vivid, and that the painting 
has not suffered either from tinje or human violence, 
adds, It is impossible adequately to describe the 
sensations of delight and astonishment which by 
turns took possession of our minds as we moved along 
the corridor, and examined the different grouf)s and 
hieroglyphics that occur in every successive chamber. 
We had been told that what we saw was a tomb ; 
but it required a constant effort of the mind to con- 


* Dr llicliardsoii, vol. ii. p. 6, remarks, that after so many mis- 
representations in the work of the Wiso^men,— tlie French Savans, 
— ^it will not be difiiciilt to decide whose names should [)recede the 
verb, in the very courtly inscription, “ Bruce est uiiineiiteur;” and 
whether we mi^ht not with some dciji^roe of propriety address them, 
considered as a single body, in the words of the Roman bard, 
“ Miitato nomine, de te fabula narratur.” 
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vince us that it was such. Only one sarcophagus 
in one chamber, and twelve chambers, exclusive of 
the long corridor, al! highly ornamented, for nothing ! 
It may have been a siibterran(‘ous temple, exhibit- 
ing the religious creed of the worshippers, or the 
rites of initiation. It may haA'^e be(?n a subterra- 
nean palace, like those of tluj king of the Troglodytes. 
But never was th(*r<^ such a superfluous waste, if 
we are to supposes that all this was done merely for 
the reception of one sarcophagus.” Perhaps, like 
the chambers of imagery s(‘en by the Jewish pro- 
phet, they were the scene of idolatrous rites per- 
formed in the dark, — an opinion which has received 
the coimtenaiice of ]\Ir Jowett, who says that the 
tombs of the B(‘ban el M(*louk cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the words of Kzekiel : Then said 
lie unto me. Son of man, dig now in the wall : and, 
when I had digged in the wall, behold a door. And 
he said unto me. Go in, and beliold the wicked 
abominations that th(‘y do tluTe. So I went in and 
saw ; and, behold, every form of creeping things, 
and abominable beasts, and all the idols of the house 
of Israel, portrayed upon the wall round about.^* 
In this, as in some other cases, the Hebrews were 
but imitators ; the originals were in Bgypt, and are 
still to be seen in almost all tlie ancient sepulchres 
or subterranean temples.^' 

We cannot leave these ancient tombs without ex- 
pressing our regret that the rage for discovery in the 
mansions of the dead should have led to conse- 
quences so little creditable to European delicacy. 
The mummies have been drawn from their recesses 


Uichardsuii, voL ii. p. 711* . Juwett's Christian Research^. 
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with a rapacious and unsparing hand. The chief 
part of this havoc, no doubt, has been committed by 
the Arabs, who tear the bodies open to get at the 
rosin, or asphaltum, used in the embalming, which 
they sell at Cairo to great advantage ; but travel lersi 
and their agents have also had their share in this 
sacrilege, as it may be justly called. “ It is,” says Mr 
Came, “ a sad and disgusting sight ; the sands and 
the (idges of the graves in some parts being strewed 
with bones, and even pieces of flesh thrown wanton, 
ly about. The poor Egyptians, who had slept in 
peace some thousands of years, have been merci- 
lessly dealt with here, and the remains of warriors, 
citizens, and sages, now lie mingled together be- 
neath the burning sun ; for no retreat or sanctuary 
has been suffered to remain inviolate.”* 

Sir F. Henniker made a similar complaint. He 
tells us that the plain is strewed with broken bones, 
and that the coffins are used for firewood. The 
trouble that the Egyptians took to preserve their 
bodies causes their destruction', and the race of 
Nil us barters for their kings.” I was standing by, 
he adds, when the resurrection-men found a sepul- 
chre ; they offered me the haul, unopened, for four 
guineas.” It proved to be GVecian-Egyptian, the 
first of its kind hitherto discovered ; including three 
chambers, with fourteen coffins, in each of which 
was placed a bunch of sycamore branches, which 
fell to atoms at the touch. The whole of ancient 
Thebes is the private property of the French and 
English consuls ; a line of demarcation is drawn 
through every temple, and these buildings, which 


• Letters from the East, vol. i. p. 157. 





View of the Temple of Herment or liermonthis. 
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have liitberto withstood the attacks of barbarians^ 
will not long resist the speculation of civilized cu- 
pidity, directed by philosophers and antiquaries.* 
Ascending the Nile, the traveller finds that the 
valley which had contracted above Thebes to very 
narrow limits, begins once more to widen, and the 
adjoining hills to retire. In a recess, al)out a mile 
from the river, stands the village of Herment, on the 
ruins of a city to which the Greeks gave the name 
of llerrnonthis. A temple of moderate dimensions, 
but peculiar in its plan, and distinguished only by 
the beauty of its columns and sculptures, is still re- 
maining. There is no trace of a propylon ; but the 
walls of the pronaos are standing, though in many 
places much dilapidated. The cella is pretty entire, 
and covered with sculptures and hi(jroglyphics ; for 
a dcscrij)tioii of whi(;h we must refer the reader to 
the authentic pages of Travels along the Mediter- 
ranean. We are assured that these works are well 
executed, and indicate a more ancient date than most 
of the temples in Egypt ; and yet stones, bearing 
hieroglyphics, are found here placed in an inverted 
position, and thereby supplying ground for a reason- 
able conjecture that they had been brought from the 
ruins of edifices still •older than the one in which 
they are now incorporated. 

Esneh, the ancient Latopolis, is the next place 
which invites the attention of the scientific tourist. 
It is worthy of notice chiefly on account of a temple, 
the portico of which has been pronounced by Denon 
to be the purest fragment of Egyptian architecture, 
and one of the most perfect monuments of antiquity. 


Notes during a VisU to Egypt, &c. p. 137* 
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It consists of eight columns with broad capitals^ 
differing from each other in the ornament that they 
bear ; in one it is the vine, in another the ivy, in 
a third the palm-leaf. The parts behind the portico 
are trivial and negligent as to their decorations. 
The sanctuary is totally destroyed ; but, from what 
remains of the outer wall, there seems to have been 
an exterior gallery quite round the temple. The 
pronaos has still twenty- four columns, six rows with 
four in each. Various devices, resembling those at 
Dendera, appear on the ceiling between the co- 
lumns ; and in the space which separates the last 
row from the wall on each side, are represented the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, or perhaps certain as- 
trological emblems denoting the inlluence of the 
heavenly bodies. The vicinity of Esneh, on both sides 
of the river, exhibits the remains of many buildings 
of which the history and the object have been long 
concealed in that darkness which still hangs over the 
former condition of Upper Egypt. Vestiges of prime- 
val paganism can be traced, mingled with the more 
recent institutions of Christianity, but both now so 
much defaced by the ravages of civil war that the 
most diligent research fails to be rewarded with any 
adequate degree of success. 

The grottos of Eleithias, a town somewhat far- 
ther south and on the eastern side of the Nile, are 
extremely interesting, inasmuch as they represent, 
in the paintings with which the walls are decorated, 
many of the pursuits and habits that illustrate 
the private life of the ancient Egyptians. In this 
respect they are more important than even the 
splendid sepulchres of Thebes ; the ornaments in the 
latter being confined to the higher ceremonies of re- 
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Jigion, or to the shadowing forth of those physical 
mysteries to which their pious rites are supposed to 
have had an immediate reference. 

The great French work, and the less pretending 
volume of Mr Hamilton, supply a very particular 
description of the works of art at Eleithias. In the 
largest of the grottos visited by our countryman, 
there are three statues the size of life, representing 
a wealthy rustic with his two wives. One side of 
the wall is occupied with the picture of a feast, at 
which the master and mistress are seated together 
on a chair, richly dressed, — a favourite monkey at 
their feet is regaling itself on a basket of gra[)es. A 
servant, part of whose livery is the skin of a leopard^ 
appears to introduce the guests, who are sitting in 
rows of men and women, each with a lotus in the 
hand. To some of these the attendants are present- 
ing bowls and dishes, according to the usage which 
still prevails in many parts of the East. Behind the 
visiters are tables covered with sundry kinds of food ; 
while the banquet is enlivened by the presence of 
musicians and dancers. One woman is playing on 
a harp ; another on a double flute ; three others are 
dancing in the style of those females known at Cairo 
under the name of Almch ; and a small figure, apart, 
is performing similar motions with a sword in each 
hand. The master is then represented walking, 
attended by his servants, who, among other things, 
art* carrying a chair, a water-jar, and a mat, to vi- 
sit his labourers at work : And accordingly the art- 
ist has here depicted the mode of hoeing, ploughing, 
sowing, and rolling ; of reaping the enrn and ga- 
thering it in ; of winnowing the grain, and the car- 
riage of it to the granary ; and, finally, the embark- 
6 
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ation of bread or biscuit on board the djerms. The 
farm-yard is next seen crowded with oxen, cows, 
sheep, goats, asses, mules, and other animals. Again, 
we see the vintage and the process of making wine ; 
after which, the mode of catching and salting fish 
and water-fowl. Finally, fruits are presented to the 
master and his friends, and the whole concludes 
with olTerings of gratitude to the gods. 

In another part of tlie scene is the flax harvest. 
The whole process of pulling the crop up by the 
roots, of carrying it away in small bundles and 
combing it, is very ingeniously represented. It may 
I)e observed that the complexion of the men is in- 
variably red, that of the women yellow ; but neither 
of them can ha said to have any thing in their phy- 
siognomy at all resembling the negro countenance. 
The labourers are dressed in a sort of skull-cap, and 
in short close drawers, having very little hair on 
their heads ; while the locks of the othtTS who ap- 
pear to superintend them spread out at the sides, 
after the fashion of the Nubians'and Berberi above 
the Cataracts. 

Next follow representations of ship-building and 
sailing, with all the machinery which belonged to 
their simple navigation. Nor are the amusements 
of the fowler forgotten, which seem to have consist- 
ed in the use of a net and a variety of other snares. 
The bow and arrow appear to have been also em- 
ployed. The scene, after embracing a great number 
of occupations or pastimes, to which we cannot make 
a more particular allusion, closes with a funeral 
procession, into which all the pageantry and mag- 
nificence of Egyptian ceremonial are introduced, 
accompanied with the several emblems which were 





lira! ^'ie\v <.f P'.rtfou. the ai-.cienT Apollinop^Vr 
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employed of old to denote the duties of this life and ' 
the hopes of the next.* 

Leaving the instructive grottos of Eleithias^ we 
proc(‘ed to Edfou^ the Apollinopolis Magna of the 
Greeks, which presents several architectural remains 
worthy of notice. There are two temples in a state 
of great preservation ; one of them consisting of high 
pyramidal propyla, a proiiaos, portico, and sekos, the 
form most generally used in Egypt ; the other is pe- 
ripteral, and is at the saim* time distinguished by 
having, on its several columns, the appalling figure 
of Typlion, the emblem of the Evil Principle. 

The ])yramidal propylon whi(*li forms tlu* princi- 
pal entranc(‘ to the gr(‘at(*r Umijde, is om' of the 
most imposing monuments now existing of Egyptian 
arehiteeture. Each of the si(h‘s is a hundred feet in 
length, thirty wide, and a hundred high. Many 
of the figures sculjitured on it are thirty fe(‘t in 
height, and are executed in so masterly and spirit- 
ed a style as to add considerably to the grand ef- 
fect of the building. In each di\ision th(T(» is a 
staircase of l.'iO or 1()() stt‘ps, which conduct the 
visiter into spacious apartments at dilfiTi'iit eleva- 
tions. The horizontal sections of (‘ach wing dimin- 
ish gradually from KK) feet by to 8,‘l by 20, as 
will appear to the vyc from the accompanying plate ; 
although the solidity and height of the propyloii 
gi\(‘ it more the aspe<*t of a fortress or place of de- 
fence than of the approach to a religious (^difiee. 
As an explanation of this peculiarity, we are told 
that the addition of these gatc'ways to a temple 
was permitted as a favour to such of the ancient 


Egyptiai'a, p. 92. 
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kings of Egypt as, for their pious and beneficent 
actions, became entitled to perpetuate their names 
in the mansions of their gods. The Ptolemies, who 
claimed the right of sovereignty from conquest, in- 
dulged in the same magnificence, and built por- 
ticos, propyla, and even temples. Cleopatra, in her 
misfortunes, is said to have removed with the most 
valuable part of her property to an edifice of a very 
<?xtraordinary siz(* and structure, which she had for- 
merly iTected m'ar tlu^ fiuie of Isis. Most probably, 
as Mr Hamilton thinks, it was a propylon of the 
kind just d(‘scribt‘d. Nothing could be better adapted 
for h(‘r purposes; inasmuch as the variety of apart- 
nnmts oiTered (‘very convemience that could be de- 
sired, and wh(‘n tlu* small door at th(‘ bottom of the 
staircase was closed, it was perfectly ina('cessibl(‘. 

In no part of Egy|)t arc* more* colossal sculpt ur(‘s 
on th(? walls of a public building than on the 
larger Umiple at Edfou. Tlu*se, we are told, are (‘X- 
tremely w<*Il execut(*d, and in some (‘ascjs the colours 
ai'<* still conij)l(*t(*iy unchanged. •Priests aresc^en pay- 
ing divine honours to tbe8caraba*us,or beetle, placed 
upon an altar, — an insect which is said to have 
been typical of the sun, eitluT because it changes its 
appearance and place of abode every six months, or 
because it is wonderfully productive.'^’ AVe rc'gret 
to find that both tlu* l(*mpl(‘s, though well preserved, 
are almost concealed among heaps of dirt and rub- 
bishy indexed the t(Trac(* of tin* larger one is occupied 
by several mud cottages belonging to the villagers, 
and tli(‘ interior chambers of the sekos are indiscri- 
minately us(!d as sinks, granari<*s, or sta])l<*s. 

* }). HK. Deiiui), vol. ii. |>. 184. 
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Had jur Silsili would not detain tlie traveller in 
his progress up the Nile, were it not for the ini- 
ineJise quarries from which, it is very probable, 
were hewn at dilFerent times those remarkabh* co- 
lum]]s, statues, and obelisks, which lend to Thebes, 
Dend(*ra, and Ilernionthis, their chief attraction 
even at the present day. Sphinxes, niojiolithic 
tenipl(‘s, and other monuments of architectural in- 
g(‘nuity, in an unfinished state, are still found near 
i1k‘ rocks out of which th(‘y wen? cut. There is a 
largo mass of stone, eighteen feet in evtTy direction, 
sup])ortod only by a pillar of white t‘arth three feet 
in diarrjeUT, — serving tis an example of that pecu- 
liar vanity which has been attributiul to th(» Egyp- 
tians, and which made them attract the admiration 
of j)ostenty by works of the boldtjst (h^sign, and re- 
quiring the aj)plication of the most extraordinary 
mechai i ical pow tTs. 

Kouni Oinbos, supposed to represent the amdent 
ca])ital of tlu) Ombite Nome, attracts notice by the 
remains of a magnifuent temple. The fa 9 ade coji- 
sists of a portico of fifteen col inn ns, five in front 
and three diu'p, thirteen of whicli are still standing. 
The oniameiits above the entraniH^s are equally rich 
and highly finished. 'l>)wards the north-west angle 
of the enclosure is a small temple of Isis, the capi- 
tals of vvhiirh are square, and have on each of the 
four sides the conn tiMiaiice of tin? goddess beautifully 
carved. Thi‘ sculjitures on the walls are very nu- 
merous, ajid even now, at the end of two thousand 
years, preserve the brilliancy of their first colouring. 

Es Souan, a tow'ii of which the origin is com- 

* It was (ioflicatcid in tin* of Kiiijr Ptolemy and Qtuu'ii 

(’leopatra, his sister. — See JfauuHou's Kyyptluca, |). 
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paratively modern, stands near the site formerly 
oeeupied hy the ancient Syeiie. The decline of 
commercial intercourse between Egypt and Ethio- 
pia has gradually reduced this place to the <roiidi- 
tioii of a j)Oor village, subsisting on the scanty por- 
tion of cultivable land that is shut in between the 
river and the rocks of the desert. On the acclivity 
of an adjoining hill is an ancient temjde of small 
dimensions, and differing somewhat in form from 
similar monuments in Egypt ; but being buried in 
rubbish up to the capitals of the columns and the 
architrav<^ it has not been minutely examined by 
recent travellers. roco<ike imagined it to be the 
once celebral(Hl obstTvatory of Syene, although no 
pains wen? taken to ascertain its precise structure 
or object. I'he j)osition of the famous well remains 
equally unknown. In fact, then? is no ap])roach to 
agreement among observtTs as to the northern limit 
of the torrid zone, the place where the dist; of the sun 
was reflected from the surface of the wat(*r on the 
day of the summer solstice. The calculations of 
Bruce led him to believe that Es Souan is situaUHl 
in latitude 23 ’ 2H' ; whereas M. Nouet, a French as- 
tronomer, asserts that its true parallel is in 24"' 8' (>". 
But it ought to be kt*pt in mind that Syene stood a 
little farther towards the south than tlie town which 
now represents it ; while it is not improbabh^ that 
the point which mark(*d the return of the solar orb, 
iii his annual course, may have been fixed at the re- 
motest extremity of the ancient city. 

The quarri(!S have l)eeu long celebrated, and suf- 
ficient vestiges of them still remain to render it 
credibh^ tliat llu'y furnished the chief materials for 
th(‘ colossal monuments of Egypt. They are seen at 
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the foot of the mountains on the east, and some of 
them arc elose to the river. The marks of the chi- 
sels and drills are distinctly visible, as well as of 
the powerful wed^^es with which, when the sides 
were cleared, the blocks were started from their 
bed. In one quarry there wiis found a half-finished 
obelisk between 70 and 80 feet long, and 10 feet 
broad. In others were columns in a rough state, pos- 
sessing similar dimensions ; while along the breast 
of lh(? hill were observed the marks of iinmenst* 
blo(?ks, thirty and forty feet in length, which had 
been st^paraled from the rock. 

The island of Elephantine is much richer in ar- 
(ihitectural remains than the town we have just 
d(*scribed. Romans and Saracens, it is true, have 
done all in their power to deface or to conceal them ; 
but, as Denoii remarks, the Egyptian monuments 
(•ontinu(‘ devoted to jiosterity, and liave resisted 
equally the ravages of man and of time. In the 
midst of a vast field of bricks, and other pieces of 
bak(‘d earth, a very ancient tem[)le is still left 
standing, surrounded with a pilastered gallery. No- 
thing, Wit are informed, is wanting but two pilas- 
ters on the left angle of this ruin. Other edifices, 
it is obvious, had been attached to it at a laU^r 
period, but only some fragments are remaining, 
which can give no idea of their form when per- 
fect, — proving only that these accessory parts were 
much larger than the original sanctuary. — Could 
this be the tenifih; of Cneph, the good genius, that 
OIK? of all the Egyptian gods who approaches th<* 
nearest to our ideas of the Supreme Being ? Or is it 
the temple of this deity which is placed six hun- 
dred paces farther to the north, having the same form 
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and size, though more in ruins, — all the ornaments 
of which are accompanied hy the serpent, the em- 
blem of wisdom and eternity, and peculiarly that 
of the god now named ? J udging from what he had 
seen of Egyptian temples, M. Denon is disposed to 
think that this supposed fane of Cneph belongs to 
the class which were used in the earliest times, and 
is absolutely the same species of building as th(? 
temple at Gornoo, which appeared to him the most 
ancient in Thel)es. The chief differenc(^ in the 
sculpture of tliis at Elephantine is, that the figures 
have more life, the drapery is more llowing, and 
falls into a better form of composition.''' 

The fascination attending this revic^w of the mo- 
numents of ancic'iit art has piThaps carri(‘(l us some- 
what farther than is quite cojisisteiit witii our plan, 
whicli <*ompels us to abstain from minute details, 
however interesting and agre(*al)le. T1 kt(‘ is no other 
nation in the world, if we except thosc^ on tJie eastern 
lK)rd(TS of Asia, — whose* real history has not yet b(‘ori 
made known to the Eiiro])ean leader, — which could 
present such a retrospect at the same early }>(*riod, 
or gratify the traveller with the display of so much 
magnificence and beauty. Nor must our opinion 
of Egyptian science, art, and general civilisation, he 
limited to the rigid infiTences which alone an ex- 
amination of their actual remains might appear to 
justify. On the contrary, we. are entitled to assume 
the most liberal principle of reasoning in regard to 
the acquirements of a jieople who surpassed, to such 
ail extent, all their contemporaries westward of the 
Arabian Desert, and to conclude that in other mat- 
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ters, tlie memorials of which could not be conveyed 
to posterity by the architect or the sculptor, the 
priests and sovereigns of the Nile had made a cor- 
res])onding progress. 

For example, we arc told that, in the time of 
iMoses, the land of Egypt was celebrated for 
linen, — a notice which, to a hasty reader, conveys 
only that simph* fa(!t, but which, to the philosopher 
who has reflected on tlie slow and gradual steps by 
whi(‘li nations advance to maturity, suggests a state 
of improvement inseparable from an estahlished go- 
vernment and the excTcise of good laws. Our mean- 
ing will rec(‘ive a suitalde illustration from th(‘ fol- 
lowing passage in the works of Dr Adam Smith : 

The woollen coat whicdi covers the day-laboun*r, 
coarsc‘ and rough as it may a})j)(?ar, is the product^ 
of th(‘ joint labour of a great number of workmen. 
The sliepherd, the sorter of the wool, the wool- 
corn her or card(*r, the dyer, the spinner, the weaver, 
the fuller, the dresser, with many others, must all 
join their dilTerent arts in order to compl(*te even 
this homely production. What a variety of labour, 
too, is necessary in ordcT to produce the tools of tin* 
meani'st of those workmen ! To say nothing of such 
com])licated machineS as the ship of the sailor, tin* 
mill of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, 
let us consider only what a variety of labour is re- 
quisite in order to form that very simple machine, 
the shears with which the shepherd clips the wool. 
The miner, the builder of the furnace for smelting 
the ore, the feller of the timber, tlie burner of tin* 
charcoal to be made use of in the smelting-house, 
the brickmaker, tlie bricklayer, the workmen who 
attend the furnace, the mill-wright, the forger, tin* 
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smith, must all of them join their different arts in 
order to produce them. Were we to examine in 
the same manner all the different parts of his dress 
and household furniture, the coarse linen shirt 
which he wears next his skin, the shoes which cover 
his feet, the bed which he lies on, together with the 
tools of all the diffenmt workmen employed in pro- 
ducing these different conveniences, we should he 
sensible that, without the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of many thousands, th(^ very meanest person 
in a civilized country could not be provided, even 
according to what we very falsely imagine the easy 
and simple manner in which he is usually accom- 
inodated.”'''* 

Let the niader transfer this reasoning to the line 
linen” of Egypt, and he will ininu'diately see the 
conclusions to which we have alluded. Many arts 
must have arrived at great perfection b(‘fore the 
commodity mentioned by tin* Hebrew legislator 
could have become an object of mtTchandise or of 
foreign commerce. How much skill, too, in the 
art of tempering metals was necessary to prepare 
tools for the workmen who carved the hardest gra- 
nite, and covered with sculptures tin* walls and 
ceilings of tlu* most anci(*iit temph's ! Even the im- 
provennmts of modern Europe sup[)ly not means 
for equalling the ingenious laliours of th(i Egyptian 
artists. What a series of efforts must have preced- 
ed the excellence which is preserved for our admi- 
ration ^in the tem])les of Karnac and Luxor, in the 
tombs of Gornoo, and even in the grottos of Elei- 
thias ! How many generations must have contri- 
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bated their share to this perfection ! The contem- 
plative mind seeks refuge in a remoter antiquity 
than is allowed by the annals of the neighbouring 
tribes of Syria and of Greece ; some of whom, in- 
stead of imitating the arts which would at once 
have secured to them the comforts and dignity of 
social life, derived nothing from their intercourse 
with Egypt except the absurd ceremonies of a gross 
superstition, which degraded the understanding 
while it polluted the heart. 

It was our intention to have entered at some 
length into a history of the commercial relations 
wdiic.h appear to have subsisted at an early period 
betwec'ii Egypt and the nations of the East, and 
which were maintained, during several centuries, 
by a regular intercourse as well by land as by tlie 
Erythraean Sea and the Arabian Gulf. But we 
must content ourselves with a simph^ reference to 
the learned volumes of Dr Vincent on the Com- 
merce and Navigation of tlu* Ancients, and to Dr 
Robertson's Historical Disquisition concerning An- 
cient India ; where is to be found tin? most authen- 
tic information that we possess on this important 
subj(^ct, recominend(‘d, too, by v(Ty luminous and 
satisfactory reasoning,* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Civil History of Modern Egypt. 

Saracenic Hynaslics — Foundation of (’airf> — (Iriis.ulers — Saladin 
the (ireat — Sie^e of I’tolemais — Deatli of Saladin — Criisaflers 
defeated — Rise of INfandoiiks — The Ror^-liites — INTonpds anit 
Tatars — Ibrahim Ih'v — Ali Bey; His Syrian (laiiipai}i^ii; His 
Death aixl Character — IMtdiaitiined Bey — Ibrahim aind IVIou- 
rad — Invasion by the bVench. — Defeat at Acre — Victory of J -ord 
Nelson — Battle of Alexandria and Death of AbiTcroinby — F\a- 
cuation of Fj^ypt by the French — Kusroiif Fasha — Mohammed 
Ali; Success against the Beys; Appointed Pasha — British bA- 
j^edition in 111(17 — Massaicreof Mamlouks— History of Wahals'cs; 
Defeaited by Ibrahim Pasha — Kuroj)ean Tactics introdiniMl- 
Character of Mohainuu'd Ali. 


Thk enterprising sj)irit broatfied into the Saracens 
by tlieir military prophet soon made itself felt in 
the rapid conquests which tliey effect(?d in all the 
surrounding couiilri<‘s. Egypt, as a province of the 
Roman empire which was already about to fall in 
pieces by its own weight, could not resist their arms, 
led by the valiant and politic Amru. Aided by 
treachery, this fortunate general got possession of 
Alexandria; to tin* inhabitants of which he pre- 
sented the iiumiliating alternative of paying a 
heavy tribute year aft(?r year, or of embracing tin* 
Mohammedan faith and submitting to its ritual. 
At the same time the valuable library which adorn- 
ed that <aty fell a prey to the religious bigotry of the 
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conquerors, who thought that any addition to tin* 
kjiowledgc bequeathed to them by tlie author of tin* 
Koran was either superfluous or positively sinful. 

The frequent contentions wliich ensued during 
the eighth (century for the honours of the caliphate 
afforded to Egypt an op])ortunity of occasionally 
asserting its independence ; but no sooner was th(‘ 
qiK'stioji of supreme power deterniincd by arms or 
by treaty than it wtis again compelled to submit to 
lli(‘ will of the victor. Among the various dynasties 
which assumed the reins of government were th(‘ 
descendants of Ali the son-in-law of the prophet, of 
Al>bas Jiis uncks and of Fatiiua his daughter, — wdio 
continued to urge their n^spective claims during se- 
veral generations, and to expel one anotluT in their 
turn from the thrones of Damascus and of Bagdad. 

The reader could take no interest in the obscure 
wars and sanguinary r(*volutions whi(fh wtTodirecU 
t‘d l)y the powerful families of Aglab, Ommiah, and 
Ikslied, who not only seized tlu? provincial authority 
along the shores of the JMediterraiiean, but even 
a]arnj(‘d the successors of JMohammed in Syria and 
oil tli(' banks of the Tigris. At length, towards the 
<md of the ttmtli century, the cliief of the Fatimite 
branch removed the seal of his ])ovver from Cyrene, 
vvh(M-e it had been long established, to Cahira the 
(hty of Victory, the (fraud (kiiro of modern times. 
Other princes had assumed independence in Egypt, 
and refused to acknowledge the temporal supremacy 
of the ()alij)h of Bagdad, though the title of the lat- 
ter, in his cai)acity of Imauni or chkd’ priest of the 
Mohammedans, was regularly recit(.*d in the daily 
prayi'rs of the faithful. But the African usurper at 
length interdicted this mark of spiritual allegiance. 
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and demanded as his own right all the honours which 
belong to the lineal descendant of the l^rophet. 

The eleventh century brought upon Egypt a suc- 
cession of calamities. A dreadful famine, with the 
usual accompaniments of plague and pestilence, swept 
off great multitudes, especially in the maritime dis- 
tricts and along tin* Syrian border. This destruc- 
tive visitation was succeeded by one hardly less to be 
deplored, — an inroad of the Turks, who had already 
descended from the extensive plains of Central Asia 
and found enijdoyment at the court of the caliph as 
mercenary soldiers. They had resolved to avenge 
the cause of their master on his rebellious subjects ; 
and with this view they committed the most horrid 
cruelties wherever they could carry their arms, st't- 
ting an example of a savag(‘ warfare long unknown 
to the country which tiny had overrun, and thereby 
rousing against themselves the Intterest resentment 
and <ietestation of the wdiole body of the people. 
Tlie hosts of the (/rusaders arrived to complete the 
misery which the northern barbarians had com- 
menc(‘d. Having reduced Pelusium these warriors 
advanced against Cairo, which they threatened with 
a similar fate; but, learning that a Syrian army 
w’fis on its march to cut off their retreat, they ac- 
cepted a sum of money and rais(^d the siege. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century the de- 
scendants of Fatima ceased to reign over Egypt. 
Aladid, the last of the race, ai)pears to have intrust- 
ed the government to the wisdom of his viziers, who, 
it is manifest, laboured both at home and abroad to 
establish their own j)Ower rather than that of their 
master ; and as he had no near relations, his death 
was the signal for his ambitious minister to seat 
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himself on the empty throne. This founder of a 
new dynasty was the renowned Saladiii^ whose 
name is so closely associated with the most brilliant 
exploits of the Mohammedan arms. lie began by 
seizing the wealtli and securing the strong places of 
the kingdom, — throwing at the same time into con- 
finement all whom he suspeeb'd of being the parti- 
sans of the late monarch. Not inheriting the blood 
of tin* Pro[)het, he did not assume the title of <*aliph, 
which implies the sacerdotal as well as the kingly 
office, but contented himself with the denomination 
of sultan, leaving the priestly duties to be discharged 
by some individual sprung from the sacred lineage. 

Though Saladin was acknowledged as sovtTcign 
of Egypt by many of the neighbouring states, and 
even received the sanction of the Caliph of Bagdad, 
his government was not yt?t firmly established. 
There were two powerful factions opposed to his 
authority ; the adherents of Aladid’s family, who 
wished to retain the sceptre in the Fatimite suc- 
<*ession, and the Ki)ig of Syria, who dreaded the as- 
cendency of so warlike a neighbour. The first fa- 
voured the pretensions of an adventurer who claim- 
ed the throne, mid evtm enabled him to ajipear in 
the field at the head nf 100,000 men. But a com- 
[)icte victory soon reli(?vt?d the new sultan from all 
apprehension in this quarter. The Christians, un- 
der the command of William, king of Sicily, next 
engaged his attention, having laid siege to Alexan- 
dria both by land and sea. Saladin flew to the re- 
lief of a place, the preservation of which was so im- 
portant at once to his r<*putation and to the success 
of his future plans, lie had mustered a force suffi- 
cient to justify the hazard of a battle ; but before he 
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could accromplish his ohjoct, the Crusaders, smitten 
with a sudden panic, t^ommenced a hurried retreat, 
leaving hehiiid them their stores, their baggage, and 
even their military engines. The court of Damas- 
cus, still clierisliiiig a feeling of deep-rooted jealousy, 
endeavoured to strengthen their interests by an c‘x- 
tended alliance among the surrounding principali- 
ties ; watching eagerly for an opportunity to check 
the views and disapfKiint the ambition of the Egyp- 
tian sultan. At length they resolved to commit their 
cause to the fortune of war. A general (‘Ugagenumt 
ensued, which terminated so decid(‘dly in favour of 
Salad in that he r<‘turned from it the undis])uted 
masUT of the whole of Syria. 

Ilis next (tares weri' dir(‘cl(Kl to the en!argein(.‘nt 
and fortification of ('airo, which h(‘ iiad determined 
to render a capital worthy of his exUtnsive domi- 
nirms and fit to be compar(»d with th(‘ more an- 
(tieiit cities adoriutd by Meints, S(‘sostris, and Ptole- 
my. He encouragt^d the schools and literature of 
the country, and in many otlnr rcspt'cts sliowed 
(]ualitics suit(*d to a time of peacct ; but he was soon 
torn away from his schemes of domestic improve- 
ment to tlie din of arms and the ravages of war. 
Having oI)tained the asc.ende.n(*y in Syria, he re- 
solved to extend his power also into Pah'stine ; and 
with this vi(?w lu; led his troops against tlie nume- 
rous host of the Crusaders, who had again united 
their banners for tJie rticovery of the Holy Land. 
His iirst efforts in the field were not attended with 
success. The Christians, animated with an (Hiual 
(courage and long accustomed to the use of their 
wx‘ai)ons, repelled the attacks of the sultan with 
so much fury that he saw his fine army perish be- 
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fore liis eyes, eitlicr in battle or while attempting 
to retreat across the desert into Egypt. 

But his spirit could not be subdued by tempo- 
rary reverses. Aidtnl by <!oramanders who shared 
Ills energy and ambition, lie resumed olfensive ope- 
rations both by sea and land; recovered all the 
ground he had lost in the former campaign ; and 
finally gained a decisive victory over the allied forces 
l(‘(I by JiUsignaii, king of Jerusalem, and by Ar. 
nold, lord of Karac, both of whom were taken j)ri- 
soiiers. The former w^as treated with respect, but 
tii(‘ latter was jnit to dc'ath by 8aladin*s own hand, 
because h<^ had inflicted many injuries on the fol- 
lowers of iMohammed. Ptolemais, Neapolis, Cse- 
sarea, and other cities, fell into the powcT of the 
Egyjitiaii ruler, who, linding nothing to oppose his 
[irogress, marched to the capital, which he immedi- 
ately invested. TIu* garrison was numerous, and 
made a desperati? defence ; but after the conqu(*ror 
had eflect(‘d a breach in the walls, and was on the 
point of (Altering the to^vn, the governor proposed a 
capitulation. 

Salad in, enraged at th(‘ delay occasioned by a 
protracted siege, refused to acc<*pt the terms ; vow- 
ing that h(* would sawk and utterly demolish the 
holy city, though almost equally venerated by Mo- 
hammedans and by Christians. His cruel threat- 
( iiings roused the spirit of the defenders, who an- 
nounced tlieir resolution to put 50()0 Mussulman 
prisoners to death, and, in order that no European 
might be (Exposed to his revenge, they would also 
deprivt) of lifi^ their own wives and children. They 
added that, with the view of disappointing their 
enemy in the expectation of booty, they would de- 
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stroy every thing valuable within the walls ; level 
the rock which the disciples of the Prophet held sa- 
cred; and then sally out in al)odyoii the besiegers, 
either to purchase victory or to sell their lives at 
the dearest price. The knowledge of this resolution 
moved Saladin to more reasonable terms ; and ht' 
consented that the garrison, as w(dl as the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, should have their lives spared on 
the condition of paying a liberal ransom in money. 

The wars which Saladin carried on against the 
heroes of the Crusade do not properly fall within 
the limits of this volumes, more especially as the 
scene of conflict was chosen in Syria rather than in 
Egypt. Sullice it to mention that, when he had 
succeeded in establishing his authority from Thebes 
to Damascus, his territories wc*re once more invaded 
by a (-hristian armament, <'ondu(*ted by the Empe- 
ror of Germany, the King of France*, and the cele- 
brated Richard Ckeur de Jiion, the sovereign of Eng- 
land. The combined forc(?s encani[)ed before Ptole- 
mais, — a stronghold which isi bett(*r known by its 
modern name of Acre, — in which the sultan had 
collected a numerous army, and made pn^parations 
for a vigorous defence. Want of harmony among 
the European pow(?rs enabled him to resist their 
attacks a long time, without incurring any serious 
loss ; and it was not until the ai)proach of famine 
had thinned his ranks, and depressed the spirits 
of the survivors, that he consented to offer (‘ondi- 
tions. Upon the promise of refunding a part of the 
treasure which, at different times, he had extorted 
from the allies, he was allowed to march out with 
the honours of war ; delivering to the victors the 
possession of a town, the siege ol‘ which had involv- 
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pd the sacrifice of three liundred tliousand men, in- 
ehidin" llie flower of European cliivalry and the 
hest warriors of the East. 

Aft<T numerous vicissitudes of fortune, in which 
his active valour, aided l)y the jealousies that dis- 
tracted the counsels of his antagonists, had generally 
secured to him the advantage in the field, he died 
in the fifty- fifth year of his age. His son who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne of Egypt appears to have 
pos.s<*ssed his amhitioii without his talents. But Al- 
camel, to whom tlu' sceptre* f(‘ll about the beginning 
of tJie thirb^enth century, Ihre'w a lustre on his reign 
by repelling the Ousad<‘rs, who, for tlie fifth time, 
had in\ad(*d the kingdom of the Sultans. Hamietta 
had surrend(‘r(*d to the ("hristians, who, elated by 
the prosperous comiii(*ncement of tlu* campaign, ad- 
vanced up the Nile, and m<*ditated the entire eon- 
(juest of the country. Jfut the issue of a gt‘neral ac- 
tion, which soon afterwards took place, was so dis- 
astrous to th(* foreigners that they were compelled to 
sue for mercy, and to j%cc(*pt the conditions of a treaty 
more* iioiiourabb* to tlie clemency of tin* victors than 
to the ability of tin* Europ<*an commanders. 

Alcann*! dit*d at Damascus in 123f{, and Aladel, 
one of his sons, was raid'd to the throne ; but Noj- 
moddin, the eldest brother, laid claim to the king- 
dom. A bloody cont(*st would probably liave ensued, 
liad not the younger prince, in the mean time, disap. 
pear(;d or died, — an event whi<*h led to the peaceable 
accession of the senior claimant. Nojmoddin, like 
liis pred(*cessor, soon acquired great influenct* with 
the leaders of the Crusade ; for Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall, perceiving that the Sultan of Egypt possessed 
more power than the Syrian lords of Karac and Da- 

T 
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maseus^ entered into an alliance with him, and 
thereby ensured protection to the Christian pilgrims 
when on their way to the holy sepulchre. 

In this unsettled state of affairs Nojmoddin passed 
into Syria, having determined, with the help of some 
rude tribes who occupied the iicighbourijig desert, to 
subdiK' the faithless armies of Damascus. A battle, 
in which he found himself opposed by certain Eu- 
ropean auxiliaries, crowned his enterprise with sue- 
cess, and opened uj) a path to still more in)j)ortant 
advantages ; but, in the mean time, a new host of 
Crusaders arrived at the port of Dan delta, having 
Louis the Ninth of Prance for their leader. In the 
absence of the sultan, and while the nation was al- 
together unprepared for such an inroad, the French 
king made considerable progress ; several towns fell ; 
and th<‘ inhabitants fled for refuge into the upper 
part of the country. Nojmoddin, who was busily 
engaged in the siege of Eraessa, hastened towards 
home to save his people from the horrors of an utter 
conquest ; but, harassed by fatigue and anxiety, he 
sank by the way, leaving the government to his son, 
an inexperienced youth. The enemy still pushed 
into the interior, apprehending no serious opposition, 
when to their surprise they sound themselves in pre- 
sence of a formidable army, mised by the exertions 
of the sultan's widow, the famous Shagir Aldor. 
Louis was defeated and taken prisoner; while his 
followers, after having endured the greatest priva- 
tions, were glad to throw themselves upon the com- 
passion of the natives, whose fields they had laid 
waste, and whose houses they had plundered. 

This period is remarkable for the first accession to 
power of that celebrated class of men called Mam- 
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louks. Saladin^ who as a usurper put little confi. 
deuce in the native troops of Egypt, placed around 
his person a guard of foreigners, composed of slaves 
purchased or made captives in the provinces which 
border on the western shores of the Caspian Sea. 
Successive sultans had increased the power of these 
armed attendants by new privileges ; and hence, as 
has always happened in every similar case, tliey ac- 
quired at length the entire disposal of the sovereign 
authority. Ibeg, one of their number, became re- 
gent during the minority of the prince ; and upon 
the death of that boy lie married the queen-mother, 
and finally stepped into the throne. Carried off by 
assassination he left the supreme power to his son, 
who only en joyed it during a very short piTiod ; yet, 
notwithstanding the convulsions which incessantly 
shook the state, and the alarming progress of the 
Monguls in tlie eastern part of the Mohammedan 
empire, the Mamlouk dynasty directed the affairs of 
Egypt not less than one hundred and twenty years. 

But the inheritance of the Pharaohs was now 
doomed to pass from the hands of om^ class of slaves 
to be seized by another not less vile and degraded. 
Among the captives annually brought into Egypt 
were numerous young men from that district of West- 
ern Asia which in our days is deiiominatedCircassia. 
Being enrolled as soldiers, they were stationed in the 
several fortresses and strongholds which had been 
erected throughout the kingdom with the view of 
checking the insubordination of the people ; and, ac- 
cordingly, from the name of such castles in the Coptic 
tongue, they were denominated Borghites, or garri- 
son-troops, to distinguish them from those who served 
in the field. By a captain of this militia, whose 
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iiarao was Barcok, th<‘ Mainlouk dynasty, properly 
so called, wfis brouglit lo an ('iid, and a new ract‘ of 
Eorghite prijic<‘s (*le\ alcd to the vacant throne. Ilis 
valour and wisdom entitled him to the place which 
he usurped, and he [)roved a Ixmetactor to llu^ un- 
happy country which he could hardly fail to despist*. 

Tli(‘ latter part of the fourteenth ctmtury witnessed 
the first nieiiac(‘s of those warlike hordes, who, under 
the vjirious designations of JMon^uls and Tatars, 
carried their arms into th(‘ southern j)rovinccs of 
Asia, and at h‘n^th con(| inured s(‘tth‘ments in the 
richest parts of Africa and Europe. Tamerlane, 
who had already ovi rrun the fimM‘Ountries water(‘d 
hy the TijL^ris and Euj>hrat(‘s, was desirous lo add 
Syria also to his dominions. With this ^r(‘at object 
in Aiew, h(‘ was din‘ctino his march towards the 
west, \Nh<*n, lindiii^^ that the Sultan of Euyj)! had 
co]le(‘tt‘d a stroni: force at Damascus to dispute^ his 
f)ro^Tcss, h<‘ turned on his sl<‘j)s and sou^dil a l(‘ss 
formidahle <‘iu*my near the sources of the riv(*r Indus. 
At the same time llu‘ furious Hajazet, at lh(‘ head of 
his Ottoman le> ies, was spreading t(Tror upon both 
sid(‘s of the Hellespont, and had approached to the 
very ^at(‘S of ConstaJilino])h!. lit* had, indeed, ex- 
press(‘d his determination to'reduct* that city, and to 
found his government u])on tin* ruins of the Roman 
empire; in ])ursuance of which plan he <*a<(erly so- 
licit(‘d the frit'ndship of Barcok and thir hlt'ssin^; of 
the calij)h, who, in his ca])acity of Jmaiim or chief 
pri(\st oi' th(‘ JMohaniinedan church, kept his usual 
resid(‘nc(' at (’airo. The fate of Egypt appeared for 
a time? inst parahly connected with the policy of one 
or otlu-r of these warriors, who were resolved to pos- 
sess it (‘ither as an ally or as a vassal. But, fortu- 
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nately for the peaec; and independence of that coun- 
try^ the armies of the rivaJ harl)arians exhausted 
thenise]v(‘s in mutual liostilities, till^ after various 
su(T(?ss on either side, Bajaz(?t was taken prisoner, and 
Tamerlane relinquished tlu‘ pursuit of military fame. 
R(‘lu‘ved from a confederacy which must have l>orne 
it down, E"y])t preserved act^nturyand a half longer, 
under a succession of v(‘ry feeble |)rinces, the S(nn- 
blance of supreme power; when at length, in Jill 7, 
the victorious arms of the Turks dethroned the last 
of tlu‘ Horgliite dynasty, and reduced his kingdom 
to the condition of a ])rovinct‘. 

In th(! most pc'rh'ct form of tlu^ Turkish govern- 
ment in Egy]>t it consisted of a divan, or <*ouncil of 
r(*g(‘ncy, composed of those who command(‘d the mi- 
litary hodi<\s, — the president, in all cases, Ixdng tin* 
Pasha, or Viceroy. From the iAIamlouk Beys, who 
j)resid(*d over the provinces, were choseji the Sheik 
el Belled, or Governor of Grand (\airo ; the Jani- 
zary Aga, or Commander of the Janizaries ; the 
Defturdar, or Accoiftitant-GeniTal ; the Emir el 
Iladgi, or Conductor of the Caravan ; the Emir td 
Said, or GoV'crnor ofUppcT Egypt ; and the Sheik 
c‘l Bekh(?ri, or Gov^ernor of the Slieri fs. 

In the course of the snxtetmth century, when So- 
liman the First was involved in war with tlnr gn‘at 
European j)ow(*rs, the authority of the Porte in 
Egypt was considerably diminished, while several 
important changi's wer<‘ introduced into the local 
government. The beys, who superintended the 
twenty-four departments into vvhiidi the kingdom 
was divided, collected the revenues of their rcspec*- 
live districts, and ther<d)y ac(iuired a degree of in- 
fluence which rendered them equally insolent and 
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forniidablo. Tho heads of tlie seven military corps 
and tin? pasha becoming (?xcessively avaricious, court- 
ed tin* favour of the b(*ys, who could enforce the pay- 
ment of tribute with severity, or remit it in part, 
according to their pleasure. Jly ind ulging the mem- 
bers of tin* regency, these officers in their tiini in- 
ereas(‘d in power till tln‘y obtained tin* complete dis- 
posal of public affiurs. The sulMU-dinate governors 
iiad originally a few JMamlouks or slav(?s at their 
command, for enabling them to make their authority 
respect(‘d in the provinc<*s where they prt‘sid(‘d ; but 
in proj)ortion as th(‘ir pow(*r wns (‘niarged they aug- 
mented tln‘ir attendants, and by that nn‘ans added 
mat(*ria11y to their military str(‘ngth as ind(‘pendent 
ruh‘rs. When, too, a vacancy oi*curn*d in the go- 
vernment of a province?, the most inlluential b(‘y had 
his favourite* IMamlemk appe)int(‘d to the office. Such 
an e?le*e‘tie)n still farthe‘r augnn?ntt*el his authority ; 
and by pursuing a similar course, the most active 
and ]M)we*rful e)f the‘se* chie^fs acepiire*el a continually 
incre*asing innue*ne*e* in the g'ove‘rnnn*nt, and their 
iMamh)uks at length became the emly (*ffie;ii*nt sol- 
diers in the* state*. 

By means similar to those now d(*seribed, Ihra- 
Isim, one e)f the* vete*ran ee)l(mels of the Janizaries, 
suce*t*e*el(*(l, about tho n>iddle of last century, in ren- 
elering himself in effi*ct the s()vere?ign of Egypt. He 
hael so mnltij>lie*el and advanced his enfranchised 
iMamloiiks, that of the twe*nty-femr beys ne) fewx‘r 
tlian e'ight be'le)ngeel to his house*he>ld ,* and the* in- 
fluene*(* e*e)nne*ett*d with the*se appointments was the 
gre*ale*r, inasmucli as the? pasha always left vae*ancie*s 
in the subordinate governments, in ord(?r that he* 
inigJit appropriate the revenue to liis own private 
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purposes. On the other hand, the largesses which 
he h(^stowcd on the oflicers and soldiers of his corps 
had firmly attached them to his interest, when llo- 
doan, the most powerful of the Azab colonels, de- 
voted himself to his cause, and thereby completed 
his political ascendency- The pasha, incapable of 
opposing this faction, was no more than a phantom 
in the public ey(^ and even the orders of the sultan 
himself wen* lightly regarded when weighed against 
those of Ibrahim. At his d<?ath, which happened in 
17*^7^ his Slavics, divided among themselves but 
united against all others, continued to give the* law'. 
Rodoan, who had succeeded to the iiittuence of his 
colleague, was exptdled and slain by the younger 
lK?ys ; and during tlu* period of ten years the affairs 
of Egypt were Ihanagt'd l»y a cabal, whose principal 
raotiv(?s, veih*d by the most empty prehmsions of 
patriotism, w<*re ambition and revenge. At length 
the celebratt'd Ali, oii(i of their number, gained a 
decided superiority over his rivals ; and, under tin* 
successive titles of E4nir Iladgiand Sheik el Belled, 
and by means wliich indicate tlie degraded eoiidi- 
tioii of all classes of tbepeojdt*, rendered himself ab- 
solute master of the wdiole country. 

The birth of Ali Bt^, like that of the Mamlouks 
in gem?ral, is extremely uncertain. It is commonly 
believed in Egyi)t that he was the son of a Circas- 
sian peasant, bought or ca])tured as a slave when 
about tw(*iv(* years of age, and afterwards sold at 
Cairo to a Jew, who made a present of him to Ibra- 
him, the fispiring chief already mentioned. In the 
house of his patron he received tlie customary edu- 
cation of a pag(^, which (consists in horsemanship, in 
the ready use of the carbine, pistol, and sabre, in 
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thro\viii|j the lance, and soinetiines in a little read- 
ing and writing. In t]ies(‘ extTcises he displayed an 
activity and lin* which ol)taim‘(l for him thesiirnanie 
of Djendali, or ]\Iadcap. J^iit tin* calculations and 
anxi('ty inse parable* from anihition se)e)n ine)derate*ei 
this (jxce'ssive* warmth. At the* age* of eighte*en he 
received tin* gift of manumission frenn his induJge'iit 
maste r, whe) se)e)n afte rwards appoyite'd him to a ge)- 
ve*rnim‘nt, anel proe‘ure‘d for him a plae-e* among the* 
tw'e‘nty-four la ys, at om*e the* tyrants and protee*tors 
e>f the* uniiappy native s. 

The* deatli e»f Ihraliim, we* have* re*marked, was a 
signal te) his depe nelants fen* raj)acity and intrigue. 
Ali lie*y was ne'ithe r the* least active* neu* the least 
suce*e‘ssful. lle^ pre‘cipitate*d Hodoan fremi his gnilty 
elevatie)ii, anel was j)re*paring le) remlizc a [dan fe)r 
thinning still farther the* ranks e)f Jus e)ppone*nts, 
w'he*n lie was e*e)inpe*lle*el te) leave* the e‘ity anel take* 
refuge in a te‘nipe)rary e‘\ile*. At the; e‘Ji(l e>f two 
y<*ars, whie*ji he hael spe nt in making the* neee*ssary 
arrang(*nie‘nts, he* ap[)eare*d sueldenJy jji (’airo ; slew' 
lour h(‘ys who were* his e*neinie‘s ; banished four 
e)th ( ‘rs ; and l)e*came from that me)me‘nt tin* (*liiefof 
the* pre'vailing [larty. lie no longe r iJiought it iie*- 
ee*ssary to e*e)nee‘al iiis iilterieif vie*ws ; hut e*xpelling 
the* pasha, anel refusing the tri()Ute annually re'init- 
ted to ('onstantinojde*, he* assum(*d tin; supremie? 
power, and e*v(;n prex ee'ded so far as to coin inoiu*y in 
his own name*. 

The l^rteulid not l)ehe)ld without indignation such 
an attack ujion its authority ; hut, heiiig occupiiid 
with the affairs of Peilaiul and the jire'temsions of 
Russia, could not bestow a sullici(*nl de*gre*e of at- 
tention on the revolleid province. The usual methods 
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of poison and the howstrin" were repeatedly at- 
tem])ted; l)ut Ali^ wdiose vigilance was ever awake, 
turned tli(‘se deadly instruments against th(‘ lives of 
those who bore tliem. To consolidate his power, he 
equipped a 11(?et in tlie Red Sea, and took possession 
of Mecca and Djidda; at the latter of which places 
he meant to establish an emporium of Indian com- 
merc<‘, and th(‘r(‘l)y to siqxTsede th(‘ tedious voyage 
by the ("apt‘ of Good Hope. II is chief undertaking, 
lioweviT, was din'cted against tlu* Turkish arms in 
Syria. Sheik DaluT, already in nd)elliori, was a 
pow(‘rfuI and faithful ally ; while tlu^ extortions of 
the l*asha of Danias(‘us, by driving tlu‘ |)eopl(‘ to 
revolt, afforded the most favourable op])ortunity for 
invading his government. 

In the y(‘ar 177^ ^ forc(‘, amounting to about sixty 
thousand men, crossed th(‘ fronti(;r under the com- 
iiiaiid of iMohammed Hey, the friend of Ali. l.)a- 
h(!r s(‘nt four or live thousand irregular cavalry to 
strengthen tin* <‘xpedition, led by his son, a youth of 
great military promise. On the other hami, thii Pa- 
shas of Sidon, Tripoli, and Ah*ppo, mustcTed their 
several conting(‘nts, and advance‘d to join Osman the 
gov(*rnorof Damascus, whose territory was mtmaced 
with invasion. On the*()th of .lime, an action took 
place, win'll the ]\lanilouks and tlu'ir allies rushed 
with so much fury on tin? Turks that the latt(‘r, ter- 
rifii^d at tin? <*ariiage, had immediate recourse to flight. 
The trooiis of Ali instantly became masters of tin? 
whole* country, and took possession of the capital 
without opposition, there b(*ing n<dtln*r soldiers nor 
w^alls to defend it. Tin* castle alone made a show 
of resistanct* ; for the garrison, already conquered by 
their own fears, hastened to capitulate, in order to 
prevent the horrors of an assault. 
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But tlio morning on which the plac<' was to lx* 
siirrcn(l(T(‘(l witnessed an (‘xtraordinary s<*(‘ne. At 
dawn of day the Egyptian army was l)eh(‘ld in fiiJ] 
retreat towards the Nile. In vain did Dalier fly to 
demand tin* cause of so strange a measure ; jMoham- 
med made no other answer to tlie anxious interro- 
gatories of thi‘ Syrian r<‘h(*l than tJiat it was his plea- 
surt' to retire, and that n(» one was entitled to ques- 
tion the [)rudence of his conduct. Nor was it merely 
a retn at conducted on military ])rinciples : it was a 
positi>(‘ flight; the IVlamlouks rushing frtmi h<*fore 
the walls as if holly pursue d hya victorious (‘m?my, 
vvliile tile road from DaniaseTis to C'airo was coveTed 
with men on foot, and with the storeys and baggage 
which they Imd ahandoned. This singular occur- 
rence was at1rihut(‘d at th<‘ time to a pn tmided re- 
port of the d<‘ath of Ali Bey; hul the real cause 
soon afterwards discov<‘red, was no otluT than a con- 
fer(‘nce with Osman, li<‘ld in tin* te nt of thei Egyp- 
tian cemimaneleT, whe*n the* pasha gaine el him and 
the beys unele*r his eirde'rs te> the? inte*re*sts of the Su- 
blime Eorte*. Ce)nvine*e*d by the arguments addressed 
to their avarice* not le*ss than to the*ir fears, th(*y sweire 
by the? sabre; and the Koran to re*turn home without 
delay ; and so sudele'iily did the'y e xecute the‘ir de- 
t(*rniinatioii that the ije*ws of their coming preceded 
their actual arrival at Cairo only by six hours. Ali 
Avould at onex? have j)unish<?d this treason by the* 
deiith of his ge*ne*ral ; but, finding him supjiorted by 
many 'jiowerful individuals in the army, he sup- 
presse‘d his rage, thinking it more politic to postpone 
the inoiiient of rewenge till he could gratify it with- 
out danger. 

To effeict the ruin of Mohammed^ whose conduct 
even after the affair of Damascus continued to ex- 
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rito si]sy)i(*iori, he ^ave orders on one occasion, that 
no JMamlonk should !)e sufTer(‘d to pass the gates of 
Cairo in the (?v(‘ning or at night ; and, at the same 
inonuMit, conunand(‘d his rival into exile. lie had 
hoped, it was siippowsed, that the ol)jecl of his dis- 
pl(‘asur(‘, as he niiisl n«‘c(‘ssanlv leave the city before 
morning, would bt‘ detained by the guards for at- 
tempting to violat<‘ the regulation just mentioned, 
and 1)(^ th(‘r(‘by j>laced <Mitir(‘ly in his power. Hut 
the soldiers, imagining that th<‘ir g<‘neral was charged 
with private instructions from AM, allowed him to 
j>ass without interruption, although accompanied 
with a formidable rdinue ; nor was the mistake 
discovennl until it was too late to pursu(‘ him. iMo- 
haninu‘d r(‘tir('d into the Said, where h(‘ drew around 
him ail the discontented Mamloiiks, and waited with 
impati<‘n<*(‘ an opportunity for av(‘nging their com- 
mon caus('. 

In a little time the force of this disalTected chief 
was so greatly augmented that he thought himself 
sulliciently strong to’niakean att(*mpt upon Cairo. A 
batthi (‘usikhI in a plain adjoining to tin* city, which 
terminated so deeid(‘dly to the advantag(i of the in- 
surgents that Ali found some dini<*ulty to escape at 
the lu^ad of caght hundred Jiorsennm, who accom- 
panied his llight into Syria. Th<T(‘ he joined his old 
ally Daher, who still ludd out against the govern- 
ment of (Constantinople; and, having strengthened 
tin? camp witli so seasonalde a n'inforceineiit of well- 
discipline<l cavalry, In' took share in an (expedition 
at that instant nneditated by the nwolted pasha, the 
object of which was to raise the siege of Sidon. The 
Turks, unwilling to be attack(‘d in th(?ir trenches, 
drew out their tumultuary bands to a little distance 
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from th(' town, arid prepared for a ^^(‘iieral action. 
Fortune once more smiJed on Ali and liis eoidede- 
rates^ wlio soon s:nv the army of tlie (‘nem\% thre<* 
times inon‘ numerous than tlieir own, ( iitirely de- 
feati'ii, and scattered ov(T the face of the country. 

FliJsiied with this success, lh(‘ (‘xiled ruler lonni'd 
to return toliis (‘a])ital, wlu‘ri‘ h(‘ was insidiously i?i- 
formt'd hy the a^t'jits of j\lohaiiinn‘d, that the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants \ver<‘ anxious to behold him 
restored to his former pow<T. He was also dec(‘ived 
hy his sujuTstition, which taught him to l)(‘rn'\(‘ that 
thelnuir of his ascendant was<*oine, and that tin* stars 
})oinU‘d out the path to a renew(‘d and p(‘rniam‘nt 
glory. Had h(‘ lislen(‘d to the volet* of prudiMice, h(‘ 
would hav(‘ waited for tin* assistance }M-oinis(‘d by tin- 
Kiissians, — wlm did not tlisdain to consider him a 
iisi'ful ally in tlu'ir war with the i*orte, — and for 
the troops detached by Daln r, to securf a victorious 
return, wi]at(‘V('r might lx* the intentions or military 
resources of lh(‘ hostih* b(*ys. Hut yi(*lding to an 
inconsiderate' imj)atience, w ith' the n‘mains of Ins 
JVIamlouks and fifte'cn hundretl Sifadiaiis, he‘enle‘r<*d 
tlie desert, wh<T<? In* was met by iMourad at tin* 
ln*ad of a suj)erior force* ; wennuh'd by the hand of 
this yeniJig eiflicer ; take*n priseme*!* ; ami forthwith 
e.'ondue'te'el inte) the* pre*se*ne*e e>f iMediammeel. On the 
third day after this eweiit, his d<‘ath was annoumrei 
to the* seddie'rs, who were* de*sirt‘el te) ase*ribe‘ it to tlie* 
severe* hurts which he* had re'cedwel in the* light ; but 
wdu), nedwdthstaneling, wa*re* generally disposed to 
trae*o it te) the opt*ratie)n e)f pe)ise)n, or to the le*ss te- 
diems applicatie)n e)f the? ehigge.*r. 

Thus t(Tminat(*d the* cart'er of this celehrattid 
pe.TsoiL wlio for some time engaged the* attentiein of 
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Eiiropo, and afforded to many politicians tlie liopcs 
of a l)cn(‘ficial revolution. That lie was an extra- 
ordinary character cannot h(‘ denied ; hut it is ex- 
aff»<‘i*ati()ii to j)lace him in the irlass of ^r(‘at im^n. 
Tht‘ accounts yiven of Jiini hy those who knew liim 
hesl, ])n)V(‘ that though he possessc'd the seeds of 
great qualities, th<‘ want of cultun* prevented them 
from coming to maturity. Jiut, iiotwithstajiding, 
wt‘ must admin* in him one property which distin- 
guished him from the multitude of tyrants who 
hav(‘ go\ern<‘d h^gyjit, and whicJi is never the por- 
tion of Milgar minds ; he was actuat(‘d hy the de- 
sin* of attaining glory, although a vicious (‘ducation 
pn‘v<'nti‘d him from discovering its true (‘limnaits as 
w(‘Il as tin* path which leads to it. I'o 1m* a gnjat 
statesman as W(*ll as a warrior lie wanted nothing 
hut tin* lessons of civiliz(‘d life, or the aid of (*n- 
liglitened <*ouns(*llors ; and, of those who are horn 
to command, how few an* then* who merit even 
this n*stricl(‘d eulogium !^‘ 

Tin* death of ^Vli Jley did not produc(* any change 
favourable to Egypt; on tin* contrary, iMohanimed^ 
into whos(* hands the supreme jiower fell undivided, 
displayi*d, during tin* two years of his government, 
no (pialities higher th.tn tin* fero(‘ityof a rohher and 
the baseness of a traitor. 11(* h(*gan, inde(*d, hy n*- 
n(*wing tin* customary trihuU* to the sultan, and 
even paid the arrears due by his |)red(*c(*ssor ; hut 
his conduct soon j)rov<*d that, insti*ad of acting on 
tJie principhs of an enlightened patriotism, he in- 
tended no inon* than to purchase the means of gra- 


* Voliu'v's I’ravc'Is tliroii^li and Syria, vol. L p. llilt. 
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tifyilig political revenge, and of d(*pressing a formi- 
dal)le neighbour. He sought p(‘riiiission to wage 
war with l)ah(?r, and to rediuu* tin* wlioh* of Syria 
to the obeclienc(‘ of the Porte; then'by covering the 
deep feeling of private? r(‘seiitinent under lh(‘ cloak 
of public duly. 

After du(‘ preparation, he undertook the sie'ge of 
Jaffa, wliicli, owing to the ignorance of the* assail- 
ants ratluT than the* courage^ of the garrison, was 
protra(‘ted to the end of six w(‘eks. Al h'ligtii con- 
ditions W(‘r<‘ agree'd on, and tla^ tr(‘aty might be 
considt?red as concluded, wluMi, in tlu; midst of tlie 
security occasioned by that Ludie^f, the iAIarrdouks 
rushed into tlu* town, and subjerted it to all the 
horrors of an assault, ])utting wonu*n and (‘hiJdren, 
old and young, tod<‘alh ; while j\Iohainnu*d, equally 
mean and barbarous, caused a j)yramid, formed of 
the heads of tlu?s(‘ unfortunate? sune?re*rs, to be raise*d 
as a nionume*nt of his vie‘torv. lie advane?e‘d next 
to Acre?, whe*re the* Sheik Dalier had ostaldisJied 
his gove*rnmcnt, and de‘inanele‘d that all the riche*s 
accumulated within the city sJiould l)e‘ de?livered up 
to him, under the* ])aiii of a imiversal massacre? of 
the inhabitants, not e?xcej)ting the? Eure)p(?an mer- 
chants. But, befe)re tlie* elay arrive*d em whie*h he 
in tended to realize his savage? threatening, he was 
e?arrie?d off by a malignant fev<?r in the very prime 
of life. 

This event took place* in the summer of 1778 ; 
upon wliiedi the? ariiiy, as on a fornu'r occasion, dis- 
persed in the gre*ate?st disorde?r, and accomplished a 
tumultuous retreat into Egy{)t. ]VIohamme)d had 
h'ft at (Jairo one? of his freedmen, Ibrahim* Bey, as 
governor of the city , taking with him into Syria the 
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mon? warlike JVlourad, to wliom he confided the 
inanag(;in(‘nt of tlie campaign. These two chiefs 
were now prepared to dispute tin* succession, and 
<*very appeararnre at first threaten<‘d optni hostilities ; 
hut, when tliey had time to considtT the power and 
resonrci's of <‘ach otluT, they dettTinined to avoid 
the issiu^ of a combat, and to share the authority 
whicli neither was content to relinquish. 

Their joint administration, howev(T, was soon 
distiirhe<l by lh(' jealousies of th(‘ other beys, who 
tliought tlu‘mselves unjustly deprived of the influ- 
enc(‘ which Ixdonged to Iheir rank, — a feeding which 
made the deepest impr(\ssion on certain individuals 
who had beIong(‘d to the house of Ali, th(‘ gre^at pa- 
tron of the dr ordeT. Two of that huuiIkm*, Ilassaii 
and Ishinaid, colhrled tiudr adhenmts and took the 
field. JMourad pursued them into tlu‘ vSaVd, where 
the greater ])art edtlicr dispersed or ca|)itulated with- 
out coming t(j action. 

Diss(!nsion at length divided tin* interests of the 
sovendgn colleagues,, and even drove them to arms. 
Kach in his turn fled from Cairo, and formed an 
encampment in Upper Kgypt ; but no sooner did 
their troops apjiear in sight of one anotluT, than the 
(diiefs induct?d them to-wettle tlndr differences on the 
basis of a new treaty. ^Matters continued in this 
precafious situation till 17 bfb when, pi'acc' being es- 
tablished between the Russians ami tin? Turks, the 
sultan resol v(‘d to redinre Egypt once more to a 
state of ob(?dience. With this view^ he despatched 
the ctdebrated lUissan Pasha at the head of 25,000 
men, who, landing at Alexandria in the month of 
July, made instant [ireparations for advancing to- 
wards the capital. iNIourad and his MamlouHs met 
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Jiiiii at ]M(‘ntorl)i‘S, wlirn^ a desjXTate l>attl(‘ emsuod. 
The ground hoiiij: still vt*ry soft from tin* (‘lT(‘cts of 
th(' imindatioii, the Turkish in laiitry gained a d(‘- 
<‘ided advantage' over liorseineii \vJi()S(‘ movements 
ver(* eonstantly iinjM‘ded^ and ^^llo, sinking in the 
imid, were <‘<|ually ineapahle of atta(‘k or defenet*. 
(lain) o])t‘n(‘d its gat(‘s to Hassan. wlio, afttT ap- 
poijitiiiil a. governor, <*ontinu(‘d hismareh in j)iirsuit 
of the rebellions beys intr) Egypt. Tin' dif- 

lieuities ol’this undertaking, however^ induced him 
in th<‘ course ot tin* following year to accede to a 
treaty, by Avliich tiuy wvrv left in full possession of 
the country from Ihirbieh to lb(‘ frontiers of Nubia, 
on <*ondition of relimjuishiFig all claims to the terri- 
tory below the limits now specili(‘d. 

Th(‘ wisdom and moderation of tht* Turkisli 
pasha procured the inestimable* bU\ssing of a settled 
government to the inhabitants of Lo\\<‘r Egypt. 
n<‘ lightened their burdens, redressed tlu*ir nume- 
rous grievances, and fortified the city so as to ()ro- 
tect it from a sudden inroad on tin* jiarl of tlu‘ dis- 
alTecled beys, liuj, in the plague* ap])e‘ar<‘d 

in its most viruhmt form, anel, after emnmilling 
frightful de'vastation among tlie* lower classe\s, put 
an eJid to the* life of Ishmae4, Only a short inter- 
val tdapse'd;, eluring which an attempt was made to 
perrpe'tuate* the* authority of the* Porte*, when IMoil- 
rad and Ibraliiju re*turii(‘d frojii their exile*, and as- 
sum(‘d one*e ineire* the* se>ve‘reigii j)Owe‘r in defiance of 
the sidtan and his divan. 

But the* eleimestic struggles of party we*re now 
about to be* suj)erse de*d by an <‘^ <‘nt whieh threatened 
the existence* eif Egy])t as a proviiur of the** Turkisli 
empire. In si Erencli army under Gemeral 
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Bonaparte a landing near Alexandria^ with 

the avowed ol)jeet of restoring the legitimate in- 
fluence of th(‘ grand S(‘ignior^ but with the real in- 
tention of adding that important country to the 
dominions of the n(‘W republic. Tht‘ JMamlouks 
resolved to dis])ute his passage towards the capital, 
and accordingly await(‘d his approach at Imbaha, 
a villagt‘ about seven miles dislant from the Great 
l^yi’aiidds. As might have been expected, tln^ dis- 
cipline of tin* French triumph(‘d over the wild 
C()urag(‘ of their opponents, gaint'd a coinf»let(‘ vic- 
tory, and oi)ened the way for the ])ossessioii of 
(irand (Uiiro. Ibrahim flc‘d into the (*ast(‘rn parts 
of the D<‘lta, whih^ JMourad with the remnant of 
his brave horst'inen retn'ated into thi* df*sert be- 
yond Sakhara. 

The possession of Kgyj)t had long be(‘n viewed by 
th(‘ politicians of France as an objcjct of gn^at im- 
portance. It is the refonr an error to suppose* that 
tlui sche'im* t)f coneiuering that couiitry originate*d 
with Napoleon Bonaparte; ft)r he*, in aeleipting this 
bedel measure*, did no mem* than fe>llow up the ideas 
of sewt*ral writers who had grt*at influe.*nci* on the 
public mind e)f Eure)pe. Saiiuto the* Vene*tian, for 
<‘xam|)le, iiu*n lions the subjugatie)ii of Egypt by 
some natiem whose territory bemie‘re*d on the^ Me- 
diterranean, as the me)st effectual ble)w that could 
Ik* struck against the* |»ower of the Civscvnt, as W'cll 
as the most lik(*ly m(,*ans fe)r re'coverijig the East 
India trade*. Count Darn, who in his history of 
Venice* repeats the* arguments of Sanuto, renninds 
his rt;aders, that the communication betwe*e‘n Iiielia 
and the se)uthe*rn parts of Europe, by the* channel 
of the lied Sea, was the shortest, the surest, and 

u 
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IIh^ most cooiiomical ; that it would not 1)C difl'icuit 
to ostaldish a communication between tlH‘ Arabian 
(julf and the Nile; tliat, ijKb*}M‘nd(‘nt]y of tin* com- 
m(‘rc<‘ of India, tliere was on the easU.'rii <!oast of 
tliat sea a country aboundiiuj in aromati<-s and per- 
fumes ; that Africa itsedf, l)y its ^add and ivory, of- 
fen^d rich inattTials for trade; and, in short, that 
the possession of K.t^ypt by one of the maritime 
pr)wers of tlH‘ i\I('diterranean was jireftTahh* to tin' 
possession of all the ]>roviiices of Indostaii. 

Li'ibnitz, too, addr<‘ss(‘d to Louis tin* FourtC'cmlJi 
a memorial on th<‘ sanu' subji'ct^ advising that mo- 
nandi to lay hold of Effvpt for the ]>urpose of d(‘- 
stroyinii tin* maritinn* and commercial asci ndency 
of the I)ut<*h, which In* alleges dept'Jided mainly 
on tin* sincess of tlu'ir Indian trade. IIenc(* it is 
manilest that Ilonaparte only revived an old theory, 
and attempt«*d t<» launch against Britain the w<*afK)n 
which the (lerman philosopJuT had forced for the 
<lestnietion of tin* merchants and shipmasters of 
Holland.- 

Tin* jjovernmenl of the sultan^, who could not 
mistain* tin* motivt^s of lionapartir, d(‘clared war in 
the followinijf y(*ar aeaijist the Fri'iich r(*public. 
Tlirovvino off tin* mask, jaditical and rc'li^ious, wiiich 
did not d(*e(‘ive('ven tin* Arabs and Fellahs of Egypt, 
tin* invader h*d his army into Syria and laid siege 
to the jn’incipal towns on the coast. El Arisli and 
Jafla w<‘ri‘ quickly redu<*ed ; upon which he opi*ned 

* llistoiu' (it> Voiiir**, tom. iii. pp. 7t»* Wolislcr's Travrls 
tliroii^li llu‘ {’rinii'a, Ttiikoy, and 'J'lu* VtMU'liaiis 

tlio aiktlioritv oi' tlio 1 *o|h’ ti» tmdo ^^ith lididols; l)'i( in tiic mean 
tiun*, says tin- liistoriaii, tlii-v iiiadr iio sfiujilo to c<»iilonu to llio 
onors oi’llu' Miissiilnians, l»y ruai-lin^- tivaties “ in tin* nanuMiftlu* 
laml and <>t‘ Maliouu't" — an uum du Sviynvur cl de Mahomet* 
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his trenches before Acre. I'he rc'sult of tliis nits 
inorablt^ (‘iiltTprist* is Umi well known to r(*quire any 
details. Hoiiapartts after sacrificing his heavy ar- 
tillery, comnienct'd a rt'tn^at towards K^^ypt iindtT 
the most unfavoLirablt* circuinstan<u*s ; liis track 
throiJt^h the desert Immii^^ marked l»y tli(‘ df*ad bodies 
of Krt ‘iich solditTs who hatl sunk under fatigue*, or 
wen* sabn'd by tin* light cavalry of the enemy. 

Dt'ssaix, who had lH‘(*n h‘ft to prosecute* the war 
against tin* iMamlouks, found himself iinablt* to 
bring them to a geiuTal action. IMourad retired 
before him as far as Syeiie, occupying such ])ositions 
as rend(‘red an attack imptissible ; and no sooner did 
tin* Fn‘nch turn their backs, than lu* assailed their 
rear or cut olf llu‘ir supplies. JMeanwIiilti a Turk- 
ish ll<‘<*t aj)])eared on the coast with tight thousand 
m(‘n on board. IJartlly had th<‘y lan(l(*d wlu ii lluy 
wt‘n‘ mt‘t by Bonaparte, who, after an obstinate 
and sanguinary contlict, ov<Twln‘lmt‘d liieni with a 
cojnpl<*t(* destruction ; tin* most of those wJu) escajx d 
his bayont'ts being drowiictl in attt*mj)ting to n- 
gain tht‘ir sliijis. 

Although wt* profess not to bt* tin* historian of 
tin* military proeeetiinj^ which tlet(‘rniin(‘d tin* fate 
of Kgypl at the beginning of this ctnilury, we can- 
not ])ass, without n'lnark, the e\agg<‘ralion of l)e- 
iion, who says that at Aboukir tin* Fn‘nch destroy- 
ed twenty thousand Shirks, six thousand b(*ing kill- 
ed, two thousand taken, and tin* remainder driven 
into the st*a. Such stat(‘nn*nts wi re written to gra- 
tify the pridt*, or amuse tin* anxiety of the Pari- 
sians, wl.o could not conceal from thenis(‘Ives that 
their country had sacriljc<!d a Hee l and an army to 
the romantic ambition of a popular general ; and it 
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is no lonffor (leni<‘d by the bio^rraphors of Bonaparte, 
that lu? was in the practice of dictatinp[ falsehoods, 
to b(* given to tl)e world in tlie form of public de- 
spatches, in ordcT to withdraw attention from the 
amount of his disasters. 

The victory of N<‘lson, and the repulses sustained 
in Syria, indicated to this chief that the star of his 
fortune was not to reach its ascendant in Egypt. 
Intrusting tin* command to Kleber, he depart(‘d in 
a S(‘cret manner from luad-quarters, and sailed for 
Franct\, where \\c hastt^ned to forget the companions 
of his toil in the d(*ep game of j)olitics which soon 
afterwards placed him on a throne?. Bonaparte is 
understood to hav(‘ instructed his successor to enter 
into negotiation with the govern nnnt of the PorU*, 
for th(‘ purpose of evacuating tlie country, on condi- 
tion that certain commercial advantages should be 
conceded to tin* Fr(‘nch n‘public. Failing in this, 
it is related that KIcImt consented to withdraw his 
army on tin* siinj)l(‘ terms of being allow(?d to rt?- 
tain private projMTty, and of having the safi'ty of 
his men guarante<‘d against the ]\lamlouks on shore 
and the British at S(!a. But the treaty do(‘s not ap- 
pear to ha\(‘ been signed .; each party imagining 
that their circumstances liiiglit be improved by 
anoth(*r appeal to arms. Tin? French general, in- 
d(‘ed, was soon afterwards assassinated at Cairo ; but 
.^lenou, who succeedt?d to the chief authority, being 
t‘ncouraged by tin? expectation ofr(‘ceiving fresh sup- 
pliers fwmi Europt*, resolved to keej) possession of the 
country at all hazards, and to defend his jiositioiis 
against thecoml)ined forces of the Turksand English.* 

* Sir Kobert Wilson (History of Expedition, j). 05, quarto edi- 
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The debarkation of the army under Sir Ralph 
Abercroniby, llie ^fillant actions which succeeded, 
and the defeat of the French near Alexandria^ on 
the 21st ]\larch 18(Kb are matt(‘rs of ^M‘n<*ral history 
familiarly known to every reader. E^j:yj)t at this 
moment b(*came the scene of European wars ; the 
policy of two ii(r<‘at Jiations was broiii»ht into colli- 
sion on tin* banks of the Nile ; and the fate of In- 
dia, or at least th<‘ teni]M)rary security of the British 
possessions in that vast country, app(‘ar(‘d to dt'ptmd 
on the success or failim^ of this unwonb'd expedi- 
tion into an African ])rovin(‘e. Each j)!irty profess- 
i‘d to su]>port the l<‘i(itimate pow('r of the grand 
seignior; but even the simplest of the Arab tribes 
i'ould not fail to perceivt* that their land was d(‘so- 
lated by the ambition of the Franks, who, they sus- 
p<H.*ted, were accustomed to avo\v ojie motive and to 
act upon anotluT. 

Tlu‘ siege of Alt'xandria was Hindered rernarkalde 
by an (‘xpedient which necessity app(‘ared tt> sajic- 


ti«ni) assijrns a reason tor the renewal of tlie war ere(lital)h‘ 

to the liritisli character. Admiral Keith refused to jrixe his eoii- 
seiil to tile conditions agreed upon at Ki Ari'^h, connnuiiicalin^ to 
the Turks l»is conviction of tin* jj^reat<*r e\pcdicnc\ ot‘ driving the 
Kreiicli out of tlie <*«)Mn1rv a!f|tgethei. Kleher was at ( airo, and 
making preparations to evacuate* the capital, wlien a notice arrivc'd 
from Sir Sidnev Smith, that hostilities were to lie continued, and 
tliat lie was not evpecled to fnllii the terms of a eoiivention whudi 
was not tt> be observed by the other party. The Turks, it is sai<l, 
meant t.o taki* advantage of Kleber’s ignoiam-i*, and to attack him 
whih* reposiiig on his arms. It is added tliat they never forgave 
Sir Sidney for his generous honesty, eonsidering him as little heltei 
tlian a traitor to their cause. 

Others insinuate that Klelu^r had no intention of aec(‘ding to the 
treaty, and tliat he negotiated with the allies only to gain time un- 
til the arrival of reinforcements from Europe should enable him to 
act with greater certainty of success. See W'ilsoii; Dr Oiarke, 
vol. iii. ; Eit’e of Bonaparte in Family Library ; Bourrieniie's Me- 
moirs; and the Mtxlern Traveller, 
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tioii, tlioiigli (louhls have since been enliTtained 
both of its wisdom an<l humanity. It is worthy of 
notic<‘, at the same time, that it was suj^^T(‘Sled by 
tile Fn'iich ; for in the ])Ocket of G(‘nt‘ral Jloiz, wlio 
was killed in the action of the 21st, there was 
found a h‘tt(‘r written by jMenou, (‘xpressin^r an ap- 
preinnision that the Jlritish would cut the embank- 
ment which forms the canal of Alexandria, and 
thereby admit tiu* wat<Ts of the sea into Lake j\Ia- 
reotis. “ From tliat moment,” says Sir RolxTt Wil- 
son, “ it had IxToine tlu‘ favourite object of tbit ar- 
my, as, by s('curinfi; the hd't and part of its front, 
the duty would be diininislH'd, the French cut off 
from t!i(‘ intiTior, and a n<‘W seeing of operations 
opi'iK'd.” Rut theiH' vven‘ very serious obj(‘ctions to 
th(‘ measure. Tlu' mischief it nii^ht do was incal- 
cuiabh'. Tht? Arabs could ,i(iv(‘ no information 
wh(Te such a st‘a would Ih‘ clurked : the ruin of 
Alexandria mi^»ht jirobably lie the cons(‘(ju(‘nce, and, 
while it covered the Rritish left, it would alsosirure 
tin? front of the French jiosition, (‘xeept from a lu^w 
iandin<j. But tht‘ iir^^ency of the presimt servic(^ 
says tin* historian, at len‘j[th sup(‘rs(*(hHl all nanoter 
considt'ratioris. (haieral Hutchinson reluctantly 
lonseiited, and the army w*as in raptures. Never 
did a workin^-jiarty labour with more zeal ; every 
man would havi' volunle(‘red with cheerfuliu'ss to 
assist. Four cuts wen* made, of six yards in breadth, 
and about ten distant from each other; but only 
two could be opened the first night. At seven 
o’clock the last fascine was removed, and the joy 
was univ(‘rsal. The wat<*r rushed in with a fall of 
six fe(‘t ; and the pride and peculiar care of Egypt, 
the consolidation of ages, w^as in a few hours de- 
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stroyed ])y the devastatiii*^ hand of man. Two 
more cuts were liuished next day, and tliree more 
marked out ,* hut the foret* of tin? water was such 
as soon to break one into tlu^ otIuT ; and now an 
iininens(‘ body of v/at(T riislu'd in, wliich continued 
flowiii^r for a month with consid(‘rai)le violence. 

After a vari(*ty of skirinisJies, which usually ter- 
ininatt‘d t(» th<‘ advanta<i[(‘ of the J 5 ritish and tiieii* 
allies, (xeneral Ilutchiiisoii resolved to lay sie«e to 
Cairo, wlu'n* th(‘ niaiii str(‘nijt]i of th(‘ French army 
^vas now ass(‘mbled. Heliard, who conunanded in 
that city, propos(*d terms of capitulation ; b(‘iji;y at 
len^Tth perh'ctly satisfied that, without reinforee- 
mtmts from Euro])e, the war could not bt* carried 
on with any rational i)rospect of sinress. On the 
27th June, articles vs^re si<fned, by which tin? gar- 
rison <‘onsent(Kl to evacuate tin; capital on (condition 
of being sent to Frajic(*. 

iMt;antinn‘ the blockade of Al(‘xandria was pro- 
secuttsl with vigour under the direction of General 
CooU'; i\J(;jiou having expressed his det(;rini nation 
to Imry himself in its ruins ratluT than jndl down 
the (lag of the victorious republic. But no sooner 
liad a regular bombardment commc'iicc'd from tlu‘ 
ships in the harbour atfl tin; bHtt(‘ri(‘s on land, than 
his resolution failed, and lie express(;d liis readiness 
to listen to terms. On tin* second of September, the* 
garrison laid down their arms, on the usual cojidi- 
lioii of being sent to their own country without any 
impeachment on their honour as soldiers ; and thus 
Egypt, after having been more than two y(;ars the 
theatre of a destructive war, found itself once more 
under tin* gov(*rnment of the Turks, and acknow- 
ledging the authority of the Sublime Porte. 
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The British genera) exerted hirnseJf to tlic ut- 
most to j)roeur(‘ favoural>le terms in Iwdialf of the 
Mamlouk beys, wlio, it was wtdl Iviiown, liad re- 
solutely oj)|)osed the Frencli, and suflered no small 
loss^ l)oth ijj men and projxTty, in tlie earli(T pe- 
riod of the invasion. ]\Iourad liad already falh‘n a 
vietim to the plague, and Ibrahim, now wtdl ad- 
vanced in age, w\as at the head of tlnir affairs, as- 
sisted by Osman Tambour ji, an active and very 
gallant officer. On the siirn'iider of ('airo, Gene- 
ral Hiitcliinson insistcxl that tlie Manilonks should 
luiv(» restored to them all their rights and dignities, 
on condition of paying their annual tribute to the 
sultan, and of permitting the pasha to (‘XiTcise the 
authority belonging to a vic(‘roy at th(‘ hi‘ad of a 
<‘Oinpetent body of troops. 

The grand vizi<’r, who was still in Fgypt, osten- 
sibly concurr<‘d in this arrang(‘mejit, and r<‘instated 
Ibrahim in his former ofhce of Sheik el B(*Iled, or 
gov(frnor of Oairo ; Imt it Avas, neM*rtht‘less, tin* in- 
tention of th(‘ court to depresi’ th(‘ beys to such a 
degnje tliat they should no longer hav<' it in their 
power to disturb the tranquillity of tin? province. 
With this view the cajntaii pasha invit(*d tln‘ir leader, 
with his jirincipal olficers, ko his camp at Aboukir. 
These rough soldiiTS, dreading no treacln*ry, nqiair- 
ed into tin* admiral’s presence, and w^(‘ro received 
with every d<‘moiistration of esteem. Pleasure and 
amusements were fretdy lavished on them ; but, as 
this complaisance had no appanmt object, the guests 
became tired of it, ex])ressed their suspicions to the 
British general, and even threatened to leave the 
camp without permission. That ofric(*r assured them 
of the friendly intentions of the pasha, and of their 
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own safety ; not suspecting the frightful atrocity 
whicli the barbarian cliief was actually meditating. 

A sliort time afterwards, when Lord Hutchinson 
was about to leave* tht‘ country, Hassan again invited 
the* lu^ys to a sunipluous (‘ntertainm(‘iit ; wlieii, at 
liis urgent reejuest, th(‘y cons<Mite‘(l to go on board 
some pleasure-boats which lie had provid(‘d for the 
purpose'. When they had proc<‘t*d(‘d to a little* dis- 
lane'e* at se*a, they were* followe*d by a fast-sailing 
skill', s(*nt as it we*re‘ with intelligene*e tei the* pasha ; 
whicii he no soone'r pe‘reeMve‘d than he mentionc'd the 
necessity of conversing with the* nie‘Sse‘ngfT, appre- 
lu'iieling that he* might be the be‘are*r of important 
de*spatche‘s fremi Constantinople. The* cutter came* 
aleingsieh*, and what appe*ared to be^ am|)l(‘ de‘spatche\s 
w<Te* haneh*(l tei the* Turk, who, on pre*te‘ne*e of read- 
ing the*in ineire* at his le*isure‘, ste'pped intei the small 
ve‘ssel, whie’h imine*el lately lei I bae‘k. The Mam- 
louks, neit yet siispe*e*ting the snare which was laid 
feir the'in, preK*e*e*de‘e1 ein the*ir course ; but no soemer 
diel tJu*y e*nte;r AIxMikir Hay than the‘y saw some* 
large ships fille*d with sed(lie*rs, and re‘ady Ibr actiein. 
They now ])e*re*e*ive*el the*ir elange'r, and their worst 
fears were about to be ivalizeel ; Ibr dischargers e»f 
rnuske'lry and artilie*j^ hurie*ei de*struction amemg 
the beials, and kille*d iu*arly all whei we*re on beiard. 
Tlieise who ese*ape*d elerath were take'ii prisoners, and 
forced tei swear on the Koran that they would not 
reclaim the protection of the English. Our coun- 
trymen, hoAvever, indignant at this abominable* in- 
stance of Mussulman treachery, and sensible that 
their own faith had be*en pledge‘d for the safety of 
the beys, addressed to the pasha a very severe re- 
monstrance : thery insisted that the prisoners should 
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l)<‘ and that the bodies of tlic murdered 

chiefs should be Imried with military honours. 

On th(‘ d(‘p:irtun‘ of llassan, ]\Ioliammed Kusrouf, 
his favourite slavt*, was appointed I’asha of Grand 
(Jairo. A fb orj^nan by birth, this minion of fortune 
sliowed ]iiniS(‘Jf equally weak and tyrannical, and 
seemed to eoiifim^ all the energies of his goviTnment 
to the extermination of the hab‘d Mamlouks. He 
invited th(‘in to fix their resid(‘n(*(‘ in tin* eajiital ; 
and, upon nu‘<‘ting a din‘ct refusal, he stmt a strong 
force against tliein into Upp(‘r Kgypt, und(‘r tlie 
command of TaluT, and the c(‘lebratt‘d JMohainmed 
Ali, then beginning to rise into power. All attempts 
at iK'gotiation having failed, Kusrouf S(‘nt a largiT 
army, which h<‘ intrusted to Vousef Ihy, whom he 
charged to [)ros(‘cute* tin* war with the utmost vigour. 
A battle ensiK'd in the neighbourhood of Damunhour, 
in whi<*h th(‘ Turks wen^ mis<‘rahly defeated, with 
the loss of five thousand men killed and Mound(‘d. 
The Mamlouks, being very little weaI\(*]U‘d, might 
have j)ush(‘d th(*ir success to the gat(‘s of C’airo ; but, 
from ignoranc<‘ and dissension, they thn‘w away tin* 
fruits of their victory, and allowi‘d the vict'roy tiim^ 
to rally tlic fugiti\ es, and plaei' tlie city in a posture 
of d('lenc(*. \ 

Yousef attributed his want of success to the dis- 
alTection or the cowardic<‘ of Mohammed Ali, wJu) 
appears to have Ix'cn s(*cond in command, — a charge 
which was eagerly listem*d to by the ]>asha, who 
had already seen reason to apprelu'iid the ambitious 
projei'ts of this remarkable person, whose character 
has since made so deej) an impression on the history 
of mod(*rn Egypt. The attempt whicli was made 
to bring him to trial occasioned a revolution in the 
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governments the effects of whicli liavc been perpe- 
tuated to the present day ; but, in order that the 
(‘onntjxion of events may be more clearly traced, we 
must indulge in a brief retrospect of his earlier pro- 
gress towards the distinction which he still occupies. 

The present Viceroy of Egypt is a native of Ca- 
valla, a small town in Koumelia, a district of Al- 
bania. Losing his father in early life, he was pro- 
t(‘ct(‘d by the governor of the place, who bestowed 
upon him that species of training which qualifies 
a man to rise under a despotic government, where 
vigilance, intrepidity, and a r(?ady use of arms, are 
held the most valuable accomfdishments. llis ac- 
tivity recommended him to an appointment as a sub- 
ordinate coll(K!tor of taxes ; and, in the performance 
of his duty, it was observed that luj set a higher 
value on tlie money which he was ordered to exact, 
than on the blood or even the lives of the unhappy 
peasantry over whom his jurisdiction extended. On 
one occasion the inhabitants of a village refused 
payment, resisted, threatened, and rose in reb(?llion. 
The governor was alarmed at this unusual firmness, 
and applied to JMohammed. The young functionary 
undertook to reduce them toobedieiKn; ; and for this, 
purpose he proceeded to liie refractory hamlet at the 
head of a few men hastily equipped, announcing that 
he was clnu*gt?d with a sticret mission. He entered 
a mosque, and sent for several of the principal inha- 
bitants, who, not suspecting any violence, instantly 
obeyed his sumrnojis. No sooner were they within 
the walls, than he ordered them to be bound hand 
and foot, pnd immediately set off for Ca valla, regard- 
less of the pursuing multitude, wdiom he overawed 
by threatening to put his captives to death. 
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This resolute step procured for him the rank of 
Boiilouk-bashi and a rich wife, a relation of his 
patron the goviTiior. As it is not uncommon among 
the Turks to unite the duties of a soldier with the 
pursuits of a merchant, ]\Iohammed became a dealer 
in tohacco, — a business which he appears to hav(* 
followed with considerable success till the invasion 
of Egy[)t by th(‘ Fr(‘nch called him to fulfil a higher 
destiny in the sc(‘n(‘ of active warfare. The contin- 
gent of thre(^ hundred men, raised by the tow^nship 
of Cavalla, was ])laced undiT tln^ <*ominand of Ali, 
who w^as now decorated with the higluT title of Bin- 
bashi, and r<*cognised as a cajitain of ri'gular troops. 

Ilis conduct in the field of battle soon attracted 
the notice of the [lasha, who recommendtid him to 
K usrouf, the governor of Cairo. After the massacre 
of the JMamlouks at Alioukir, the young Albanian 
obtained the coniinand of a division in the army of 
Vous(‘f B<‘y, and join<*d the expi'dition against thc‘ 
insurgi’iit chiefs, which terminated so fatally to the 
lives as well as to the reputation of the Turks. 
Yousef, it has been already mentioned, accused 
Mohammed of misconduct, or disaffectioii, so ex- 
tremely palpable as to liay*^ been tin* main cause of 
their miserable defeat. Whether then* was any 
real ground for this charge it is impossible to det(*r- 
mine; but at all events it was believi^d by Kus- 
rouf, wdio resolved forthwitli to (‘xyiel the Caval- 
liut from the country, as a yierson in whom he could 
no long(‘r placi* confidence. 

But the pasha was not aware of tlie cliaracter 
with whom lie Jiad come into collision. . TJie pay 
of the trooj)K was considerably in arrear ; and this 
Mohammed demanded in a resolute tone, as the 
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sole condition on wliich he would yield ohedieiiee. 
The ^^overnor sent orders that he should app(^ar be- 
fore him in the night; but the lloumelian hwler, 
not iina.equiiint<‘d with the object of such private' 
interviews, returned for answer that he would show 
hiinsi'Jf in broad daylight irj the midst of his sol- 
diers. Fercedving the danger with which he was 
thr(*att‘ned, Kusrouf admitted into Cairo the Alba- 
nian guards under Taher Pasha, hoping that the 
intrigues of tin* one chi(‘f would counteract those of 
the oth(‘r. But in this expectation he was grie- 
vously disappoiiited ; for the mountaineers, in what- 
ever ])oints they might differ, were unanimous in 
demanding their j)ay, and in all the measures which 
wore sugg(‘sted for compelling him to advance it. 
Tlu‘y attacked the palace, nHluced tin* citad(‘l, drove 
Kusrouf and his household from the city, and finally 
depositc'd the viceregal power in the hands of the 
Pasha Taher. 

The tyrannical measures of tliis new ruler brought 
his n'ign to a close at the end of twenty-two days, 
and the actual go^'ernInent of the country revcTted 
to the hands of the Mainlouks, under the aged 
Ibrahim, Osman Barebssy, and Mohammed Ali. 
The Porte, indeed, seili a pasha of high rank to as- 
sume the direction of affairs at Cairo ; but the beys 
having once more the upper hand, and mindful of 
the cruel treachery inflicted upon them l)y Hassan, 
seized the viceroy at Alexandria, and put him to 
death. 

The undisput(*d ascendency of tln^iM amlouks might 
in the end hav(‘ proved fatal to Mohammed Ali, 
who did not belojig to their body. For this reason 
he contrived to embroil Bardissy, who has been 
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callc^d the Hotspur of the beys, with some of his as- 
sociates ; and finally attacking him with his own 
hand, drovti him from the capital, and reinstated 
the exiled pasha, whom he intended to use merely 
as a tool for effi^cting his own purpostjs. The grand 
s(‘ignior, susjiectiiig his ambitious views, issued or- 
ders, ill the year 1 604, that the Albanians should 
n‘turn into tlieir owm country ; intending, it may 
be jiresumed, to garrison the Egyptian fortn'sst's 
with troops h*ss disposed to insubordination. IMo- 
haiiinied, whose plans were gradually advancing to- 
wards completion, disrt'garded the mandate ; inti- 
mating that his siTvices were still necessary to re- 
pr<\ss the daring designs of the Mamlouks, who con- 
tinued to occupy the greater part of the kingdom, 
while they breathed avowed hostility against the 
government of th(» Porte. The following year a 
firman arrivi'd, conferring upon him the enviable 
appointimmt of Pasha of Djidda, and of the Port of 
JM(‘cea, on tin* east(‘rn shore of tin* Jb‘d S(‘a. On 
this occasion he acceded so far as to assume the 
mantle and cap p(‘culiar to his new office ; but the 
army, pn^pared for the scene which (‘nsu(*d. Hocked 
around him, utti^ring the most seditious language, 
and threatening immediate Violence if their arrears 
wt‘re not discharged, iVlohammed alone could rule 
the (elements in this furious tempest. He was in- 
treated to take upon him the duties of viceroy, — to 
save Egyj)t from rebellion and bloodshed, — and to 
preserve an important province to the Turkish em- 
pire. The wily Albanian seemed to be amazed at 
this proposal, and refused; but in so faint a tone, 
tliat the jietilioners WTre induced to rejieat and urge 
still more strongly their request. He yielded at 
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length to entreaties which lie himself had sii^ijesh d, 
accepted the insiffnia of office*, and was ])roe]aimed, 
hy tlie shouts of his numerous a<lli(T(‘jits, the new 
repr<*S(*ntativ(* of the jfraiid sei^niior.*' 

Koursehid PasJia, who was now in tin* capital, 
endeavoured, hy invitiiifj the daiifrerous aid of the 
jMainlouks, to ojipose this nomination. Hut, while 
he was makinir preparations to take* tlie* fiedd against 
the usurper, the caj»itan pasha une‘X]H‘ete*dIy e*ast 
anchor hedbre Alexandria; who fe)rthwith se*nt or- 
deTS to him to place the citaded in the* hands e)f Mo- 
hammexl, and also te* repair in pe‘rse>n, without de- 
lay, to his head-epiarteTs e>n the* sexiexiast. Ke)urs- 
chid e)h<‘y(*d, and, Jiftex* a short [x*rie)d of serviev in 
e)tht*r (jfuarteirs of the! Turkish <‘mpire.*, lost his life?. 

The* JMamJouks, whe» had been sumniujie‘ei to the 
standard of the! t(e)ve*rne)r, we*re unwilling? to lay 
de)wn lh<!ir arms until they she)uld have once* more* 
tried the fortune of war a^xaiust their old ene*my the* 
Albanian pasha. 1'Jie latter, wiie) w^as e*ontrivin<r a 
snare* for these* turlnile'iit he)rse*me?n, wislied notliin^^ 
me)re ardently than that the*y should attae*k liim in 
(•airo; nay, he su^r(^este*d to tlie* she*iks, on whemi 
he* had the* <,Te‘atest rekjuiex*, te) (‘uceiurage* the! be*ys 
in the‘ir niexlitated assault anel e*ve*n to promise 
lhe*iu assistance* shoulel the*y re*se)he to e!nt(*r the 
city. The JMamIe)uks, re*pe)sinir implicit faith in 
the*se pre*te*n(U*d friends, se‘ize*d the first oppeirtunity 
e)f liursting in at erne* eif the* fjate*s, w hie h liad been 
ope*ne‘d for the* purpose* of admitting some* e*ountry- 
men with the*ir e*ame*Is. Dividing their nunibeTs 
into iwu parties, tlu*y aelvane*ed along the streets 
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soiiiidin/j their martial instruments, and aritieipal- 
in^I a coinpletv triiirnpli. Jint th(*y soon diseov<Ted 
their inistah(‘ ; tor, l>einfif atta<dved hy th(‘ inhahi- 
tants on ail sides, driv<‘n from post to post, and 
slau)Lditer<'d without mercy, they sustained so S(*V(‘r(* 
a loss as from tliat moment to ce ase to formi- 
dal>h‘. All tin' prisont'rs nn't tin* saint' fate; and 
ei^hty-tlirt't* Jieads wt're st^nt to (’onstantinoj)I(‘ to 
'^ract* tht' walls of tin* imperial sera<,dio. 

Hut the Suhliine Portt', iinwillint; that any one 
intt're'st should obtain tin* asct'iidt'ncy in Koypt, d<‘- 
ttTinined now to support tin* bt'vs ; and at'cordin^ly 
a capitan ])asha was <lt*spatcheii to Alt'xandria with 
instructions to assist Kll’y, wt'l! known by his n'si- 
tlenct' in Knirland, in his endeavours to assumt' tlie 
vicert'^al mantle, and thert'by to <l(‘j)ress the rising 
power of iMohaniiiu'd. This en\oy, upon his arri- 
val, sent a caj>i(lji-bashi t<» (’airo, summonin^f Ali 
to apjiear imnn'diait'ly at that j)ort, whtTt' his mas- 
ter was ready to (fcsttm upon him tht' ijovt'rnnu'nt 
of Salonica. The latter cliieftain had too much 
knowledge of the policy usually pursued in the di- 
van to ac<‘<‘pt of such proiiKttion. II(‘ asked those* 
around him whe'the'r in* weljihl ne)t show hiinse'lf a 
fool and a crave'u if, afteT haviiiir went the* supreme* 
statieni with emly live hundrexl meii at liis disposal, 
he were* lei alianeleiu his jieist te) his <*!K*mie‘S, now 
that he eeninte*d at his side* fifte’e'ii liundre el re*se)lule 
eountryinem iinel ceimpanions in arms. “ Oairei is 
to he publicly se>kl !*' In^ exc]aime*d ; — whe)e‘ver 
will give most blows of liie sabre* will win it, and 
remain master !" 

His de‘m(‘anour towards tin* paslia was, at the 
same time, submissive and dutiful : he* regre*tte*d 
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iljsit tli(‘ mutinous stAto of tiio army would not jhm- 
Tuit him to ohov tho summons of his lii^jhnoss, and 
to l)avc th<‘ j)l(*asi;r(* of showin«r how r(‘ady Ik* was 
on all occasions to how tin* km*!* hcfon* a rcprcseiita- 
liv(* of his imperial lord. IJut at this V(Tv moinont 
h(‘ was plotting with the heys, and sending lar^K* 
sums of money to C’<»]i.stantinopl<‘, to sccun* friends 
on hotli sides of tlie ^\I(‘<literraiK‘jin. At hmjfjth the 
sultan, fuKliny lljat Ali could not he <Iepos(‘<l, and 
jxTceiviiuf hiinsi‘!r<)n the e\4‘ of a war with Hiissia, 
rorward<‘d se<*n‘t orders to tin* <‘apitan to niak(‘ tin* 
hi‘st terms lie could with tin* usur]>er. and to leave 
him in possession of tin* vic<‘royalty. A short time 
aft(‘r tliis occurrein‘e, tin* regular diploma conlinii- 
in;;*; him in. his otTice was transmitted hy the lN)rte ; 
and as Klfy j5ey ami Hardissy, tin* most powerful 
of his em nii^'s, di<‘d ahout the same ptTiod, Moham- 
med found himself tin* jiiastcT of K^jypt, invested 
with a l< ijai title, and op])os<*d by no oin* whom he 
liad any reason to ii;ar. To eompiett* his conquest, 
iini(*e(l, In' advanei'd into Tpju'r E;iy]»l to attack 
tin* iManilouLs. There In* <h feat(‘d a lar^n* body of 
their trooj)s, and was pre]»arine to follow th(*m, in 
l!»e ho])(‘ of ellV'ctifU; tljpjir utter annihilation at least 
as a political body, win'ii he ree(‘ive(l despatches 
from Turk(‘y aiinoun<‘in^f the commeiieemeiil of lios- 
lilities hetwijen Un'Hi J3rilain ajid the Ottoman 
t'lnplre.' 

It was in the year UI 07 that the Eiif^lish minis- 
try sent a second expedition into Ei][ypl, with the 
view of pn'vc'iitinj: that country from failin'^ again 
into tin* hands ol’ the Fn*n<*h, \vhos(* ainhassJidor at 


* W«‘l)slrr\ '^rnivcls vol. ii. p. lij. 
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ConstHiUiiioy)l(* was understood to direct tlio politics 
of tli(‘ trraiid s(d^niior. The nuinher of troops under 
the Ilritish ^jeneral did not <‘xe(‘ed five thousand ; 
and it was entirely owing to tin* ignoranc(‘ of our 
gov(‘rninent in regard to tin* amount of tin* 'Jhirkish 
forces at Ah'xandria, and the strength as well as 
the disposition of the JManilouks, that they exposed 
such a handfid of nn*n to certain destruction. The 
heys avail<‘d themselves of this opportunity to make 
th(‘ir peac(* with JMohamiin*d Ali, and cons(*nted to 
follow his standard against tin* invad(*rs, who had 
established a footing on their coast. The m(‘lancholy 
r(‘sult is well known. Al(*xandria yit'lded to (iem*- 
ral Fraser aft(T a smart encounti*r ; hut, failing in 
Jiis successive attempts tni lios<*tta and El llamet. 
the llowcT of our little* array was <*ut olf, wound(*d, 
or taken y)risoners. Four hundred and lifty of 
tlndr heads wtn*t* j)uhlicly (‘xposed at Cairo, while 
tln^ unrortun{it(^ captives wcrc‘ tr(*ated with every 
species of cont<*mpt and <*ruelty^ 

The departure of tin* IJritish allowed tin* pasha 
to r(*turn to the internal alfairsof his turhuh*nt pro- 
vince. As he relied chi(*fly upon the army, he had 
incr(*as(Hl its numhers till tl^' exjH‘nse of maintain- 
ing it emptied his colfers, and compelled him, in or- 
der to n'plenish them, to resort to measures of ex- 
trenn* severity, lie felt that his popularity was 
(‘ndangen'd ; and being convinced that the Mam- 
louks- would (*ml)rac(* the lirst o])portunity of at- 
temf)ting to pr(‘cipitat(* him from the viceregal 
throin*, he resolved iJj)on their final destruction at 
whatiwer exyiense of candour or humanity. This 
horrible d(!t(*rminatioii, it has Ix^en conjectured, was 
(‘onfirmed by the necessity imposed upon him of 
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t’Giiducting tlio war against the Waliahoes in Ara- 
bia, — an undortaking in wbicli In* could not engage 
without employing in that country Jiis best troops 
and comnia])ders. Th(‘ J^orte had urg(*d liim to 
prepare for this exp(‘dition, so important to tlic 
purity of tlie faith and to tlie integrity of tlie em- 
pire ; and rewarded him, before hand, by confcTriiig 
upon liis favourite son, Toussoun, tlie dignity of a 
])asha of the S(‘cond order. 

This youth had been appoint(‘d by his father 
general of tin' army which was destined to serve 
in Arabia. Tln‘ 1st day of iMarch, 1811, was 
named for the inv(‘stiture of tin* new chiet^ — a cere- 
mony which was to take ])Iaci‘ in the citadel. The 
IMamlouks were invited to share in tin* parade and 
festivitii's of the oc(‘asion ; and accordingly, under 
the command of ('hah^m Iley and arrayed in their 
most splendid uniform, they appt‘ar(‘d at the Jiall 
of audience, and oHered to tln^ jiasha their hearty 
congratulations. JMoliammed receivi'd them with 
the gn^atest alfabibty. Tliey were presented with 
colfee, and In* conversed wdth tln'iii individually 
wdth apparent ofienness of heart and serenity of 
countenance. 

The procession was^rft(*red to inovi* from the cita- 
<lel along a passage cut out in the rock ; the pasha’s 
troops marching lirst, followed by the Mamlouk 
<*orps mounted as usual. As soon, however, as 
they had passed the gate, it was shut behind them, 
wdiile the opposite end of the defile Ix'ing also closed, 
they were caught as it were in a trap. Moham- 
med’s soldiers had b(?en ordered to the top of the 
rocks, where th(?y were perfectly secure from the 
aim of the Mamlouks, while they poured down \ol- 
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leys of shot upon tli(‘ir d(‘f(‘ii<*(‘l( ss victims, who were 
biitclien d almost to the last man. Some of tlumi, 
indeed, sucee(*ded in takinir refuse in the pasha's 
har(?m, ami in tlie house of Toussoun ; hut they 
were all <lray;^red fortli, con<im*ted Ix'fon* tli<‘ kiaya 
h(‘y, and Ix lieaded on the spot. TIu' lifeh'ss body of 
the hrave ('hAhyn was exposed to (‘VfTV infamy. 
A roj)e was ]»assed round tlu^ neck, and the bloody 
<*arcass <lraijjT(‘d through various ])arts of th(‘ city. 
]\J(‘iiffin, who was in (-airo at the time, assiin‘s his 
readers that the stn‘ets durinij two whoh* days bore 
the appearance of a place tak(*n by assault. Kverv 
kind and de^m‘(‘ of vi<deiic(* was committ<*d under 
pret<‘nce of s<‘archin<» fi»r the devoted ]\lamlouk.s; 
and it was ina until live hundiHxl houses were sacked, 
much valuabh' property destroyed, and many Jivi's 
lost, that Ali and his son ventured out of th(‘ cita- 
del to r<‘press the fjoj)ular fury. " 

Mohammed, not w^ithout satisfaction, counted 
anion^; tin* slain four hundred and sevi iily mounied 
iMamlouks, besides tln ir att(‘ndants, who usually 
.s<*rved on foot. The number of victims iji the < nd 
did not fall short of a tlunisand ; for onh'rs were 
jriveii to pursue this devoted^ rac(‘ into the nmiotcst 
parts of the country, and, if j^ussiblc^ to (‘XtcTininate 
them throughout the whole |)ashalic. The heads of 
th(‘ ])rincipal oflic<*rs were emlrdlmed, and sent as an 
acceptable j)res(‘nt to tlie sultan at Constantinople. 
Only one of the beys, who.se name was Amim^ is 
understood t(» have cs(*apcd the massacre in Cairo. 
H(*in‘r detaiiK'd by business^ he was too lat(‘ to occu- 
py his prop(*r j)lacc in the f)roc(‘ssion, and he only 

* His(<>ir(> do sou.s U* (lOiiveriuMiMMit de Moiiammed 

.\li, j)ar M. Fidix Meii^in, tom. i. pj). 4, 5. 
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arrived in the citadel at the inoinent vvlH‘n llie 
troops wer(‘ ])assi/i^^ th(^ ^ijati*. 11(‘ waited till tliey 
liad entered tJie fatal passa^re, intendino to join his 
own l)ody ; hut se(*in^ the ^^aU* shut sud(h‘nly, and 
ht‘ariu^, almost imm(‘diateJy after, the disehar^u* of 
fire-arms, ht^ ])Ut spurs to his horse ami galloped 
out ofth(‘eity. He afterwards retired witli a small 
suite into Syria. 

It is inijM)ssihl<‘ to refrain from eoiidemnin^^ the 
erne! and faithless eonduet of i\iohammed on this 
memorahh* oeeasion. He may have reeeivcul ordtTs 
from ('onstantinoph' to annihilati^ those amhitious 
and turhuh‘nt soldii'rs whoacknowle(li»(‘d.no master 
hut tln'ir own ehi(‘f, and no laws except such as 
suited their lic(‘iitious hahits. J]ut it is diilicult, 
not withstand in <if, to find an apology for the deli be- 
rate cold-hearted tr(‘achery which disera(‘ed thi‘ exe- 
cution of tlu‘ imperial maiidat(‘. So little comjiunc- 
tion, too, did h(‘ feel when rellectiiiij: on the occur- 
H'lice, that, we are told hy IVlengin, on l)ein» in- 
formed h(* was r<‘j)roached hy all travellers in tlndr 
narratives for this inhuman massacre, he replied 
that In* would have a pictun* of it painl(‘d to^idher 
with one of tlie rnurdtjj* of tin* Due d’Knijhien, and 
leave to posttM'ity winy jinl^inent it minht pass on 
th(' two events. This arminivHttnn. ad haiivinvm. 
mi^ht silence a FFenchinaii who had followed the 
standard of J5onai)arte, hut it gova only a very little 
way to ri'inove tin* impn'ssion of ahhorrcMici* which 
must he retained hy ev<*ry Iu‘art not altogether in- 
seusihle to those eternal distinctions on which all 
moral judgnu‘nts must he founded.'^ 

• For a stiikin^ ut'ooiinl of the iimssacre of tlio ManiUiuks, .mm* 
‘‘ Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati,'’' vol. i. j), 101, itc. lie 
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iAIoliammcfl Ali was now at liberty to devote his 
att<‘ntion to tlie stale of tliiii^rs in Arabia, whitJier 
bis son. 'I'oiissoun J’asba, liad Ik'cii sent to eominand 
th(‘ army. 1 1 is eanii)aign liad already been crowned 
with s(‘veral snce(‘.ss(‘s a^^ainst the Waliabees ; he 
had talvi‘11 llie city of jM(‘dina, the keys of wliich 
iiis father liad stMit to the Porte, witli large ]>res(‘Tits 
of money, jewels, colTt'c, and other valuable articles. 
Tin* viccToy himst'lf now thought it time to pay 
bis d(‘votions at the shrin<‘ of iM(‘cca, and, accord- 
ingly, made a voyage atrross th(‘ Jted S(‘a. At 
Djidda he was received with all kindness and hos- 
]>ilality by the SlicTcnd (ihalt‘b ; in ndurn for which, 
to gratify either his avarice or bis j)olitical suspi<'ion. 


varies in a li^w partiealar'^ from the narrative ef Men^iu, altlunij^h 
in the essential points tliere is no material difierenee. 'J'ln^ Ih‘Vs, 
he tells us, wen* not asstnnhleri to jirare the reeeption of the Te- 
lisse hv the v^Ming- pasha, hut to e<»iisnlt with tin* viceroy about the 
appn)aehing- war v^ith the Arabian sehisninties ; and Alen^in him- 
seir relates tiiat 'ronssoiin was not invested with tin* ensigns <d‘ his 
oilice till mor<* than a inontli afterwards. VJie ehief, loo, called 
('hahvn hv the lalt(*r author, is I)\ Pinatf d(*nominated SaVm, — an 
eAample of the disirc'pancv wliicli arises from the practice adopted 
l>v travellers in l^gypl of sjH'lling aecordiiig; to the pronunciation of 
their respective countries. 

It is remarkahh* that tin* I'ri'iielmiaii should have omitted an 
ancedote of Ainim Hey, v^hicli inadei great noise at tin* time, and 
was n*peal«*(l to iMr W'. Hankes hydiiai otlieer himself when he 
met him at a suhseijiieMl period in Syiia. ‘‘ 'riii,-. eliief, who was 
brother to the celebrated Klfv, urged the nohhi animal whieh lie 
rorle to an act of greater desperation, for he spurred him till he 
rnadi* him elamher upon the raiiijnirt, and preferring rather to Ik.* 
dasln*d to piec4*s than to he slaughtered in cold hliMid, drove him 
to leap d«»v\n the jnecipiee, a hi*ight that has been estimated at 
from tliirtv to foitv feet, or even more; yet fortune so favoured 
him, that*, though the horse Was killed, t lie rider escaped.”— Fi- 
iiati, ] Ilk 

Sir F. llennilv(*r says of him, “ his liors«* leaped over the para- 
pet, lik»> leaping out r)f a four pair of stairs window, 'piie horse 
was killed. 'I'ln* liev intrusted himself to soiin* Arabs (Albanians 
according to Finati}, who, iiotwiliislanding the ofler of a large re- 
ward, would not deliver him iiji.” J\ 04. 
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he ^ave si'cret orders to "I'oussoun to seize* and con- 
vey him to C-airo. Meanwhile he plimclered tlie 
])ahic(‘ of imimmse tr(‘asiires, part of which lie ap- 
plie^d to the support of the* army, and part he shar- 
<‘d with his master, the? sultan ; but the? latte*r, on 
uneltTstaiidintj the manner in whierh the*y had he?e‘n 
ohtain(*d, liael hone‘sty eiie>U£jh to return them te) 
1he*ir owner throuirh j\le>iiamme*d. 

"I'he various eK*<*urrene*e‘S eif the Arabian war are 
not of sunie'ient ii:tere‘st tei the* ireiie‘ral re‘aeler to war- 
rant a minute* (le‘tail. SullieT it to e>bs(‘rv(‘, that 
undeT the* eliree tion of Tenissoun, the Kiryptian army 
siilfere'd e*oiisid(‘rai)le reverse*s. ami was ne^t a little 
re‘duce‘d both in niimbeT and in spirit when Mo- 
hamme*ei Ali himself assume*el the* comnianel. Mis 
[>r(*s(‘ne*e in the canij) imme‘diate*ly reistore?el discip- 
line* and e*onli<h‘nc(‘ to siie*h a ele?gr(‘e‘ that the troops 
longe‘d for an opportunity te) revenge* their losses in 
the* lie'lel, anei, if possible, te) bring the* e*e)nte*st to 
the issue? e)f a g(‘ne*ral ae*tie)u. I'lieir wishes in this 
r('sj)e*e*t we*re* soon gratified ; for the* e‘ne*my, wlw) 
had be*guu te> ele‘spise‘ the invaele‘rs, and even to penir 
u])on the'in the* meist insole*nl ami oppre)[)rie)us lan- 
guage*, were e*asily indu^*e*d to re*limiuish the‘ir posi- 
tiein, whe*re* the*y could #ie)t have* be*e‘n attackeel, and 
to me*e*t tlie* viceroy e)n e*e|ual greiunel, whe?re he 
e*ould hardly fail to secure* a eheisive* vieteiry. The? 
battle* of Basilic terininate?el the? e*ampaign of 1815, 
and opened up te) the e*e)mjiie*ror a flattering view of 
ultimate suce*e?ss. But dise*ase fenind its way inte) 
liis ranks; the? Albanians we*re* fatigued and dis- 
gusted with a war of ])e>sts against barbarians still 
more savage than t]ie*mselves ; and the?y eliel not 
cone?e?al fremi the pasha that they e‘Xpected to be* re- 
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licvecl, and allowed to set^k for lioalth ou the banks 
of tln‘ Nib*. This chief knew his eouiitrynien too 
well to n‘sist th(‘ir inclinations in a inatbT so 
clost^ly connected with their feelin^^s ; h(* acknow- 
ledged the justic(‘ of th(*ir claim ; assui*(‘d them that 
h(‘ also meant to r<‘tiirn to C'airo ; and |)roc(*ed('d 
instantly to inak(‘ arran^MMnents for can*yin<,^ his 
plan into (*xeciition. 

'J'h<‘ military exp(Tienc(‘ which j\Iohamm(‘d had 
acquired wht'ii o])pos(‘d to Europ(‘an arnii(\s, con- 
vinced him of the necessity of improvini; tlie tactics 
of his Turks and Arabs. For tliis purpose h(‘ em- 
j)loyed s(*A'(‘ral Fr(‘nch soldi<‘rs, who had dest rltul 
durin^r the (‘Xpedilion uiKh r Jh>napart(‘, to Introdin’t; 
th(* new' system ; and imme<lialely a rc^uular course 
of drilling was be^niii, and (‘iiforcc'd, too, wdth a 
.severity that only t(‘n<l(‘d to exaspi*rale the IVsdinL^"' 
of the ni(*n, and t(» ripen proj<‘cls of resislanc(‘ and 
revent^e. From tlu' V(‘ry first tfn^ native lroo])s re- 
oarded this discipline with th(‘ utmost ji^alousy and 
avtTsion, as a direct invasion of the rifjhls and liber- 
ties of tlieir [irofession. 'Jinir resentment soon burst 
forth a^^ainst the subaltern otliciTs, whom Ihi'V as- 
sassinated in the slr(‘ets, aqd even mi paradi‘. This, 
however, far from detcTrini/ iIk* i;OV(Tnment, only 
led to hififher de‘;re(‘s of constraint and comjmlsion, 
till at len<Tth the odium which had C(‘ased to attach 
itself to tin* mere instruments of the experiment, ex- 
tend(‘d to tin* hioln*st authorities, and even to the ru- 
l(*r himself. If we f/ms/ have the French discipline, 
said thediscontent(*d, Jt*t us carry tin* French syst(*m 
a little* farther, and let us have our revolution too. 
Accordiiii^dy, u])on a day previously ljx<‘d, — the 4th 
Au^mst 1815, — all the troops in the neighbourhood 
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of Cairo l)rok(‘ out into o|kti mutiny and rovolt, with 
til'/ pr(»f(‘s.sodpur|)()soof plundorinn tiu* city, nnd put- 
tin, i\lolianirnc(l Ali to d(‘ath. After faJJinir upon 
.such of the ollict'rs as had e.scap(?d tin* vioI(‘nc<* dir(‘ct- 
(;d a<(ainst them individually, they marclu'd towards 
th<‘ citadel in a formidal)l<‘ body ; and, had not the 
pillaif<^ of the Lazars attracted th(*ir attention in the 
lirst instance, the chi(‘fs of the <(ov(‘rnment, who 
wer(‘ (|uite unprepan‘d for the attack, could hardly 
have found an asylum from their ra^r(‘. 

Tlie jiasha fortunately was in»t in tlie citadel^ lull 
in OIK' of his jialaci's which stands in a larije op(*n 
.square', n(*ar the KurojK'an division of tin', capital. 
i\lor(' mindful of tin' Franks than of liis own welfare, 
h(‘ .sent to them, upon the break ini,^ out of IIk' dis- 
turhaijcej five' hundre'd muskets, v/ith ammunition 
sutlicient to s(Tve the purpose of dedence*. i\l('an- 
while, it he'inn taken for <jrant(‘d that he was in the 
fortn'ss, no search wa.s made* for liiin ('Isi'wln're ; 
tliouyh lie had to (‘iidure many Litter hours of sus- 
pense*, galled as lie m ist have been Ly tiu' ingrati- 
tude' of his army, and liaLle e've'ry momi'iit to he 
drair^i'd forth to destruction. He* was at k'niith ('X- 
tri'*ated from his periloijj* situation Ly the' lideJily 
and courage' of ALdim I^*y, an AILanian, Lrotlu'r to 
Ha.s.san Pasha, whom he* had led! in tlie cenniiiand 
of the* AraLian army. This ollie'e'r had a particular 
attachment to his person; and havin^^ drawn toye*- 
ther about three hundre'd of iiis own nation who 
had continued loyal, wont to the* j)alae*e* whe're* he 
was concealed, ])laced him luider this faithful escort, 
and forced a passage to the* citadel, w here lu* was 
lod^e'd in pe'idect se*curity. 

This took place late in the evening of that day of 
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confusion and terror; and wJicii it was discover(‘d 
that tlic ])asha liad been so lon<( within tlieir reach, 
disaj)j)oi?itin(‘nt (‘xasj>cratcd the soldi(*rs to fresh ex- 
<‘t\ss(‘s, and a renewal of lh(‘ pilla<:e, Bt'fore inorn- 
in^f Mohaiiiined Jiad proclaimtjd a general amnesty, 
on comlilion that the troops would return to their 
duty, pledging]; himself, at tlu^ same' time, that the 
obnoxious system should hv discontinued, and pro- 
mising to the merchants and inhahitaiits who had 
tK‘en pillag(‘d a full indiminity for their losses. 
TJ)is declaration produced the th^sired elhrt, and 
(■airo was immediately restored to a state of tran- 
quillity aud ])eace ; while th(‘ great number of in- 
dividuals wIjo were iinplicalt'd in the guilt of dis- 
alTection, rcndertnl it prudemt in his highness to ad- 
luTe strictly to the terms of the ])ardon which he 
had announ(M‘d. 

It could hardly be doubted that, in arising of this 
natur<‘, wlu're th(*r(‘ was evid(‘ntly so much of con- 
cert and of secn'cy, then* must havt* becai some primt* 
mover, possessing weiglit and. innuence among the 
soldiers; and Jience Jio pains w(*r(* spared by the 
government in order to obtain information. Gio- 
vanni Finati, who was himself an actor in the 
scene which he dt'seribes, asserts, that no clew" was 
cvtT obtained w hich could lead to a discov(*ry of the 
principal insurgents. But Jielzoni, who was in 
Egypt at the same j)eriod, rc‘inarks, that there was 
reason to think the pasha knew wdu) the chief in- 
stigators were, for it w'as found that several persons 
shortly after “died of sudden deaths, and, indeed, 
many of tlu* chiefs and beys disappeared.”* 

* iiiul Adventures of Giuvunni Finati, vol. ii. p. 71* Bel- 
zoni’s Narrative, \id. ii. p. 9. 
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No attempt appears to have been made, for sumo 
time after the failure now des<*ribed, to introduce tht* 
European discijdim*. In the year 1821, when Sir 
F. IIennik(*r was at Grand (Jairo, tlie old systepi 
prevaih'd, and is amusin^dy expos(;d in tln^ follow- 
in" description: — '"Saw the infantry (Albanians) 
miister(‘d. An att(*mpt to drill th(*S(‘ lawless raga- 
niullliis occasioiK'd the last insurrection, — no march- 
ing and counter-niar<;hinir, — no playiii" at soldiers. 
They, however, siifliT themselves to bt‘ drawn up 
in line to listen to the music, if such it ma\" be call- 
ed, wlnm produc(‘d by drums and squc'akiii" Moor- 
ish fif('s in tile hands of Turks ; a number of voices 
fr(‘(|U(‘ntly chinu'd in, and destroyed th(‘ monotony ; 
duriii" this tin* soldiers were quiet. It is nearly 
impossible to distin^mish ofticers from privates; every 
man provides himself with clothes and arms accord- 
iii" to his means ; there is only this family liktmess 
amoni>' tlnon, that pistols, swairds, and a shirt, out- 
wardly exhibiU'd, ar" mressary. An Albanian is 
not improved since the linn^ of AlexandiT ; lut is 
slill a soldier and a robber. Ibrahim Pasha havin^r, 
as he says, conquered the Wahab(M*s, made* his tri- 
umphal t*iitry this morum*' ; first came th(‘ cavalry, 
— horses of all sizes, a^es, colours, and qualities ; an 
Arab Fellah att(‘ndant upon each soldier carried a 
musket ; every soldier carried— a jiifx* ; occasionally 
the jindudeof a kettle-drum, hammeri'd monotonous- 
ly with a short leathern strap, announced a person of 
consequence; the consequence consisted in ei"ht or 
nine dirty Arabs carryiu" loii" sticks, and scn?ani- 
iii" tunuiltuously ; tln*n came the infantry, a long 
straggling line of Albanians; then a Hag; then a 
long pole surmount(‘d by a gilt ball ; from this sus- 
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pFiKlod a flowing tail of liors«‘-Iuiir ; then a second 
flag, a second laiJ, a third flag, and the paslia's 
third tail ; tin' victor c(»vcrcd witli a 9r/t/fr satin 
gpwn, and a high conical ca]) of th(‘ same military 
inat(‘rial : tliis Ca-sar looked like a sick girl coming 
from thi‘ hath. Tlie mohilily cIos<‘(l this IIudil)ras- 
tic triumph. Having traversed the town, th(*y 
vf iited tli<‘ir exultation in gun])owder. The Turk- 
ish soldiers, wlullier in fun or (‘arn(‘st, always fire 
with hall ; and on a day of njoicing it commoidy 
happens that several are killed ; thest* acciiit'nfs fall 
in gi'iK'ral on tlie Franks.”" 

In relating the triiimj)h orihrahini, we hav<‘ soni(‘- 
what ajiticipated the course or<‘V(‘nts. Ilis brother 
Toussoun had sotik' tinu' hefon* fallim tln^ \i( tim of 
])oison or disease*, \vhence arose* tin* ji(‘ci‘ssity of ap- 
pointing a new e*e)mmande*r of e'quai rmik to carry on 
that war, alre^aely wage‘d sei lemg and with so little* 
succe'ss, against tin* ln‘r(*tics ed* De'rayedi. iMore* tlian 
a e*e*ntury liJid passe*el since Al.uiul Wahid), tin* So- 
ciims of the ^\Ie)hamine‘<lans, eiisturhe'd tin* h(*lie*f of 
the* faithlii! hy ee*rtain innovations in the*ir tlex-lriin* 
re*sj)ecting the* e*hiirae*te*r and oflic<*s of tin* lh*oplu*l. 
'Jdn* iiuste'rity of his life* dr‘w around him a gn.‘at 
numl)e*rof (dlle>we‘rs; and at le*ngth, finding himsedf 
sufliciently strong to brave; the power of the* provin- 
e*ial gove*rne)rs, In* attacked, witliout any resi*r\ e*, tin* 
rank idolatry ed the* w'onte*d pilgriinag(*s to tin* tomb 
of iVIolianuned , and tin* absurdity of putting any 
trust in re*lics, ablutions, e>r any outward e'e remonies. 
He incuh*ated tin* principle's o\' pure* (Ie*ism, aiiei r<*- 
elue*e‘ei the whole* duty e>f man, as a re*]igieMis be'ing. 
te> praye*r anel gooel works. 

* \oU*s eluriiijr a Visit, &c. By Sir Frcelfrick HriiiiiKrr, j.. tWi. 
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Had ho coil fi nod llie ohjocts of Iiis mission to ar- 
ticles of faitli or ii(‘W modes of piety, it is not pro- 
l)abJi‘ that the* Ottoman Porb* would liave disturbed 
Jiim in tli<‘ exercis(‘ of his vocation. Put as he found 
th(' us{‘ of arms necessary to convince liardt'iied sc('])- 
tics, as weJJ as to destroy tlu‘ monuments of their 
i<h)lalrv, h(‘ permitted th<‘ zeal of j)is followers to 
(lis])lay its(‘irin military ardour, aiid in tin* forma- 
tion of discijdiiK'd Imnds. On one occasion his suc- 
e(‘ssor advjuic(Hl into IhTsia at tlie Ji(‘ad of 20,000 
m<‘n, resolvin<][ to capture the city of Kirbeleh, and 
to Jay waste th<‘ tomb of llassan, th(‘ son of Ali, and 
jrrandson (d ilu* J*ro]>het. The spirit of piTstrution 
l)rcatlied in all his actions ; tln‘ inhabitants were 
put to th<‘ sword ; and tile s(‘pulchre, — a favourite 
plac(‘ of pil^rima<,^e amoii<r tlie Persians, — was jdun- 
d<Ted and d(‘secrated. 

In sliort, a dynasty of these fanatical warriors had 
established itself on the tlirone of l)(‘ray(‘h. In the 
be"iniiin «4 of the pnsent c<*ntury Abd(‘Jaze(‘z, lh(‘ son 
of Abdul, was murdered by a native of Kirbeleh, 
t(? reveii'ii' the indi^niities committed ujion the holy 
tomb, — an e>eiii which was followed hy a renewal 
of hostility and tlu‘ sliedtlino <d much lilood. His 
suecessor, Sehood, he^an^his can‘<‘r of n^taliation by 
directin': th(‘ power (»f his arms against Passora and 
Irak. Th(‘ Siiereef of i\lecca, w ho took the field in 
ordiT to elieck his [irogress, was dt‘f(*ated in every 
l)atth‘, and eomjiclled to sue for peaei*. Put no 
sooner were terms eoiieluded than the Wahabite, at 
the ht'ad of 4P,0(lb im‘ii, marehed to JMedina, which 
was ohligv'd to open its gal(‘s ; wlien, following up 
his success, lie ])roeeeded to i\I(*eea, wIkto he im*l 
w itli as little uiiposition. At the former city he or- 
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dered the toml) of tlio Prophet to be opened^ wlienee 
he abstract (‘d the iiinuerous jewels, consisting of dia- 
monds, pearls, rubies, and emeralds, which had becm 
long venerat('d by the pious disei[)les of tht' Koran. 
Ht* melted the golden v(‘ssels, the chandeliers, and 
vast's ; and, having (‘X posed tlu' whole to public sale, 
h(‘ distributed the money among his soldiers. This 
act of daring sacrih'gt' excited against Si‘ht>od thi^ 
indignation of (‘very Mussulman who had not thrown 
oft* all reven'uct' for the founder of his n'ligiou ; while 
his military rt'sourcrs, tnnployt'd with so much vigour, 
did not fail to alarm th<‘ govtmnient at Constanti- 
no|>le, who iniiiK'diately sent ordtTs to JMohammcd 
Ali to chastise tin* pr<*suniptuous h(‘reti<*, and dtdiver 
the holy cit5^froln his arms. 

But the succt'ss which finally atteiidi'd the (‘xpe- 
dition of the Egyj)tian pasha was owing to the death 
of S(‘hood rather than to the brav(‘ry or skill of the 
Turki.sh g(‘nerals. This Wahabib' chief was sii(*e(H‘d- 
ed by his son Abdallah, who |)Oss('ssed lU'ither talent 
nor courage equal to tht‘ arduous duth's which he 
was called upon to discharge. After a vain atteinpl 
at ncigotiation, he allowed hims(‘lf to Ix' b(‘si(‘g(?d in 
his capital, which, aft(‘r a feeble defenct' during three 
months, he was obligt^d to .surrender, t(^gelh(*r w ith 
his own pt'rsonal liberty. H(‘ was sinit to (’onstan- 
tinople, where he was first <'xi)os<*d to the execration 
and conteni])t of the populace, and then dej)riv(.*d of 
his‘h(‘ad lik(‘ a common malefactor. Ibrahim is re- 
im'inben'd as the scourge of Arabia, and the curse 
of Derayc'h. His father, in a moment of passion 
against tlu* Waha]>ees, liad thn?aten(‘d to d('.stroy 
their city, so that one stone of it should not be left 
upon another, — a menace which was executed to the 
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fullest extent. The inhabitants who escaped the 
sword were chased into the desiTt, where many of 
them must have perished ; m<?antime the pasha re- 
turned in triumph to Cairo, in th(‘ manner dt'scribed 
by Sir F. Heiiniker. 

But the severity of Ibrahim did not put an end 
to tJie Wahabite reformation, nor to the spirit of re- 
sistance by whi(‘h its abettors were animated. On 
the contrary, the war was n‘new(‘d in 1824 with as 
much ferocity as vvvr, and apparently with increased 
means on the part of the insurgents of bringing it to 
a successful issue. It was protracted during tin* tliree 
following years with alternate advantage; having 
been, in the latter portion of that inUTval, allowed 
to slumber, owing to the struggle made by the Greeks 
to recover their lib(*rty. The particulars of the se- 
veral campaigns are given with considerable minute- 
ness by Planat, who held an oflice under tin* \’'ic(*roy 
of Egypt, and who took upon himself to write the 
history of the Regeneration” which that remark- 
able personage has (‘ifiMdi'd in the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs. Suffice it to observe, that it was in a 
succession of battles wdtii tin* AVahabees that Mo- 
hammed Ali first derived advantage from his im- 
proved system of tactics. His infantry, disciplined 
by Frencli officers, and instructed in the European 
method of moving large masses in the field, proved 
decidedly superior in every conflict where the nature 
of tlu? ground permitted a military evolution.'"* 

It may be inferred from the statement just made 
that the viceroy was not deterred by the tumult at 
Cairo from resuming at a proper time the plan he 

* Hisloiio do ia Ro^eiieration do fEgypte. Par J ides Planat, 
ancion Ofiiciev de TArldlorie do laCiardo Iiupcrialo, ot chofd'Etat- 
Major au service du Pacha d^Kgyptc. Geneve, 1830, p. 238. 

Y 
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had alreaidy matured, for introducing into his army 
the drill of modcTii Europe. Awan* of the obstinacy 
wliich charaetiTizes the Albanians, he left them to be 
shaiiK'd out of their awkward and iiK'flicient system 
by witn(‘ssing the iinprovt nient of the other troops ; 
resolving to j)iit Jiis (*xpt‘riment to the test on the 
Fellahs of Egypt, and on the still more unsopliisti- 
<‘att‘d native's of Se'iinaar and Kordofan. With this 
view, as we'll as te) re*elue‘e' the* remoter provine*e\s of 
the* upp<‘r e'ountrv te) liis e)be'eliene‘e', he fitted out, 
in 13:20, an e xpe elitiein whie'h he* ])lace'd under the* 
e'omnianel eif his se)n Ishmael, whemi he* charged w^ith 
instructions feir accennplisbing the double* purjieise* 
now state el. The suece'ss of the* yenmg geneTal fill- 
fillt'el the'e'xj)e*e‘tations of JMeihainine'el Ali. Thenisands 
e)f e'aj)tive‘s we're sent freiin the* e'emejue're'd distrie'ts 
to the neigh bourhooel eif Es Souan, whe're tlu'y were 
IbrineMl intei battaliems, and sul>jerte'el te) all the re- 
straint and fatigiie* eif Eureipe'an elise'ipline. 

We* are' told that tlie'se unhaj)])y beings w(‘re; in 
the first j)lae.*e vaecinate'el, and. that, as seiem as they 
re*(rove*re(l from this factitie)us distemjie'r, they we're 
put inte) tile hanels e)f Fivncli e)flie'e*rs to be* instruct- 
('d in the* manual exe'irise.* and e)the*r military arts, 
ae'cording tei the* late*st iiistitutieins of the^ Jiona])art- 
e'aii sche)e)l. The* he)pes e)f the pasha we're at first 
gre^atly disajipeiinte'el in these blae'k treiops. Tlu'y 
we're inele*e‘d strong and able'-lioelieel, and not ave'rse 
from being taught; tint when attacke'd by dise^ase, 
which soon broke out in the camp, they dic'd like 
sheep infe'e'te'd w ith the reit. The inc'die'al men as- 
cribe'd the' mortality te) moral ratheT than to physi- 
cal causes. It appe*ared in numerous insta'nces that, 
having been snatche'd away from their houses and 
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families, they were even anxious to gvX rid of life ; 
and so uuuktous wen? the deaths whieh ensued that, 
out of 20, (MK) of these unfortunate })ersons, three 
thousand did not remain alive at the (*nd of two y(?ars. 

But nothin*^ eould shake the determination of the 
viceroy, lie placed five huiidr(‘d faithful Mam- 
louks umh?r the charije of Colonel Sev(*, foruHTly 
aid(?-de-cam[) to IMarshal Ney, who were traiiK'd to 
fulfil the duti(‘S of ollicers. As th(‘ hlacks, for the 
reasons already mentioned, were found unfit for 
this laborious siTviec?, he iinpr(?ss(‘d, aecordin^^ to 
th(‘ rul(*s of a national conscri])tioii, about thirty 
thousand Arabs and peasants, whom he s(‘nt under 
a military guard to Upper Kgypt. Planat informs 
us, that in 1327 twi'lve regiments wiTe orgajnzed, 
tolerably well clothed in a ])lain uniform, and arm- 
ed aft<‘r the manner of European soldiiTS ; and as 
it is inb'nded that <‘very r(‘gim(‘nt shall consist of 
live battalions of <‘ighl hundred incm, the military 
establishment, in ij'fantry alon(‘, will amount to 
about fifty thousand. There are, besides, seviTal 
cor})s of cavalry, artillery, and ev(‘n marines ; which 
last are stationed at Alexandria, to servt* on board 
the ships of war whenever it may bt‘ ]iec(?ssary to 
nu?et an eiu my at sea. 

The coloiu'is of regiments are extremely well 
paid, having allowance's which amount to not h?ss 
than T1500 a-y(*ar. Their dress, too, is very rich, 
consisting of ri‘d cloth, coveri'd with gold lac(‘, and 
a cluster of diamonds, in the form of a half-moon, 
on eacJi breast. Over this tiny wear, on state oc- 
casions, a scarh't pelisse, which fasb'us over the 
body wdth two large clasps of gold set with eme- 
ralds. Their upper dress is closed with a sash ; and 
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the Turkish full trousers have given way to a more 
convenient lial)iliinent, which is tied under the 
knee, and fitted to the legs like gaiters. The pay 
of the non -coin missioned officers is likewise ample ; 
and that of the nn*!! eighteen pi astcTS a-inonth, with 
full rations of good provisions, and their clothing. 
Th(‘y an* now cont(‘nt, and even atta(‘hed to the 
servici^ ; whih* a considerable spirit of emulation pre- 
vails among tliein, excited in a great measure iiy the 
impartial inann(*r in which promotion from the 
ranks is bestow*‘d, according to the merit of the can- 
didates. Nor an* tin* men any longer liable to ar- 
bitrary punishment. Kvury one committing a fault 
must b(‘ tri(‘d lu'fon* he can b(* bastinadoed, and ge- 
m*rally some other penalty is inllicted, such as con- 
finement, d(‘gradation, or hard labour. Tin* officers, 
again, when they forget tln‘ir iluty or their charac- 
ter, are placed under arrest; and ev(‘n the vic(‘roy 
liimself doi'S not jin'teiid to decich* as to their guilt, 
but lea^(•s the result to tJie award of justice, regu- 
lated by martial law. 

Tin* sup(*riority of troops ])repared for the field 
according to the European iTn*thod was, as we have 
already stated, most di^ftl.ictly manif(*sted in the 
several <*anipaigns which they servt*d against the 
Wahabees, — a circumstance whicrh alforded to Mo- 
hammed a degree of delight almost beyond expres- 
sion. This first step in the imjirovement of an art, 
valuable above* all others to a governor placed in tlie 
positiiin which he occupies, was due almost entirely 
to Colonel Sev(*, whose name has been already men- 
tioned. This able officer encountered mucdi opposi- 
tion from tin* barbarians whom he was appointed to 
superintend ; but, with the tact wliich belongs to a 
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man who has inspected society in all its forms, he 
subdued the fiTOcity of the savage by assuming a 
tone more commanding than that of niere animal 
courage. TJu; Mamlouks wxtc occasionally so dis- 
contented as to thr(‘aten his life; but he newer lost 
his firmness ; and, by offering to meet singlet-handed 
the)se wlu) ce)nspire^el against his authority, he gained 
the respext which is always lavishetd by untutored 
minds upe)ii fearless hardihe)e)el, and at le‘ngth be*e*ame 
a favourite among all <*lassese»f the military. Planat 
tells us that on one e>erasie)n, when a volley was 
fire*d, a ball whizze^d past the ear of Se'jve. .Without 
the slightest emotion, he commanded the party to 
reload their pieces. “ You are very bad marksmen,*' 
he; exclaimet<J ; — ‘‘ Make' ivady, — fire; !** They firt;d, 
but no ball was he;ard : the se‘ll- possess ion of the 
Frenchman d isarmed the‘ir resentment ; they thought 
him worthy e)f admiratiem ; and at length wexe ready 
to acknowlt‘dge that, in point of acejuirenient and 
professional experie'ier, he was dtM‘ide*dly a better 
man than themselve;s.'^’ He afteTwards fell while 
serving in Greece. 

The invasion of the lyjper provinexs, by the army 
under the command of Ishmael, bele)ngs to the his- 
tory of Nubia ratheT than to that e)f Egypt; for 
whiedi reasem we shall not enter into its details at 
present farther than to state that, owing to an in- 
sult inflicted upon one of the native chiefs, this fa- 
vourit(‘ son of Mohammed Ali was cut off by a 
most miserable death. The cottage* in which he 
and his personal attendants had taken up their 
quarters was surrounded with a mass of (rombus- 


Histoirc (Ic la Itegenoration, p. 221. 
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TTiat(*rials^ and hiirni to tljo "round ; no one 
escapinjT tlirougli llu* flames except the physician, 
who was rcs(‘rv(‘d for more protracU'd suflcTing. 
Ihrahiin, the conqiKTor of Derayidi, av<‘ngcd in 
sonu' d(‘"r<‘e the murder of Ins hrotlier, and even 
ext(‘nded lh(‘ dominion of the Egyptian arms into 
districts wliich niMthcr the PtTsians nor the Ho- 
mans liad vcntur<‘d to penetrat(\ JJnt the affairs 
of (ireiTc, which ])egan to occupy tlie full attention 
of th(‘ Porte, supplied a new theatre for tin* military 
talent of his lieutt nant, who, at the command of 
his fatlKT. withdrew his troops from tin* d(‘S(Tts of 
Dongola and Kordofan to transj)ort them to thi‘ 
more sanguinary fo lds of tlie ]\Ion'a. 

As it l)(‘(on"s not to this narrative to nrord even 
incid<‘ntally tin* (‘V<‘nts of the war to whi<‘h w(‘ Jiave 
just referred, we shall conclude this chapter with 
a brief ouflin(‘ of tin* character of that nmiarkabh* 
person w ho at pn^sent fdls the victTcgal throne of 
Egypt, and w hos(‘ g(‘iiins seems d(\sti]i(‘d to accom- 
plish a more })erinaiient change on th(‘ condition of 
that country than has larn (‘Ifected by conqiK'St or 
revolution since the days of Alexander the (ireat. 

Perhaps the actions of iJiir ruler are tin* b(‘st ex- 
pression of his views and feihings, and might alone 
b(‘ apju aled to as a proof of an (‘J(‘vated and aspiring 
mind, still clouded inde<*d with some of tin* dark- 
est shades of Jiis original barbarism, and not un fre- 
quently imp(‘lh‘d by tlu^ force of passions which are 
nev(T allowed to disturb tin* tranquillity of civilized 
life. 1I<* is now about sixty yt‘ars of age^ rather 
short in statun*, with a high foreliead and aqui- 
line nose, and altogetluT possessing an expression of 
countenance which shows Itim to be no ordinary 
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man. II is dross is usually very plaiji ; llu^ only 
exj)ons(^ wliiolj In* allows liiins(‘lf in matters ooii- 
iioctod with his ])erson hoiii^j lavished upon his arms, 
some of whi<‘h an» studd(‘d with diamonds. Like 
Bonaparte*^ his outward app(‘arano(‘ s(‘(Mns to have 
changed consid(Tal)Iy with the [)rogress of his yi^ars ; 
for although, when Indwtu*!! thirty and forty, he 
was dt^serihed hy a British traveller as “ of a slen- 
der make, sallow eomph‘xion, and under the mid- 
dle .siz(‘,*’ he is reported hy the latest visiters to 
have heeome “ thick-set,’' and soim^wliat full in the 
figures 

“ On our arrival Ixiing announced,” says an autlicr 
whom we hav<? alnuidy (|uott*d^ w(^ wtn*e imim?- 
diattdy usluTed ijito his ])res(*nc4‘, and found him sit- 
ting on the corner of tin* divan, surrounded hy his 
officers and men, who W(‘n^ standing at a rt‘spect- 
ful distanc<‘. He r<‘ceive<l us sitting, hut in the 
most gracious manner, and jilaeed tin* Earl of Bel- 
nion* and JMr Salt n]>on his hd‘t hand, and his lord- 
ship’s two sons and myst'If at the top of tin* room 
on his right. Tin* interpreter stood, as W(*ll as tin* 
offic(*rs and soldi(*rs, who remain(*d in the room 
during the whole tinn,*^ the visit. He began the 
conversation hy welcOTning us to ('airo, and prayed 
that God might pnsst rvi^ us, and grant us prospe- 
rity. He then iinjuired of tin* nohle traveller how 
long In* had h(*en from England, and what was the 
object of his journey to Egypt; to all which he 
reciMved satisfactory answers. His highness next 
adverted to tin* prospect hefort* him, the Nile, the 
grain-rivered fn*lds, the Pyramids of ])jizeh, tin* 
bright sun, and the .cloudless sky, and remarked, 
with a certain triumphant humour on his lip, that 
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England offered no sueh prospect to the eye of the 
spectator/* 

He was toJd tliat tlie scenery of England was 
very fine. “ ‘ How can that ht*,’ lie shortly rejoined, 
^ seeing you are steeped in rain and fog tliree quar- 
ters of the year?* — He next turned the conversation 
to IMr Leslie s elt^gant experiment of freezing water 
in the vacuum of an air-pump ; which he had never 
seen Init admired prodigiously in dc'seription, and 
seemed to anticipate with great satisfaction a glass 
of lemonade and iced water for himself and friends, 
as the happi(*st result of the discovery. Talking of 
his lordship’s intended voyagi* up the Nile, he ])o- 
litely offtTcd to nmdiT every jiossihle facilily ; cau- 
tioning him at tin* same time to keep a sharp look- 
out wh(?n among tin* Arabs, who, he believed, would 
not take any thing from him or his party by vio- 
lence, but would c<*rtaiiily steal if tiny found an op- 
portunity of doing it without the risk of detection. 
He then related anumb(*rof anecdotes, touching thii 
petty larcenies of that most thievish ract* ; some of 
which were by no means without contrivance or 
dexterity. But the one which s(*(*ined to amuse 
both himself and his friends the most, was that of 
a traveller, who, w lien eating* his dinner, laid down 
his spoon to reach for a pi(*ce of bread, and by the 
time he brought back his hand the spoon was away ; 
the knife and fork smm shared the same fatt; ; and 
the unfortunate stranger was at length reduced to 
the sad necessity of tearing his meat, and lifting it 
with his fingers and thumb lik(^ the Arabs them- 
selves. JMany persons were near, but no one saw 
the theft committed ; and all seartdi for the recovery 
of the property was in vain.— We now took leave 
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of the viceroy, leavin^j him in the greatest good 
humour ; lie said we miglit go (wery where, and sec 
every thing we wished, and that he hoped to have 
the pleasure of se(‘ing us again.”* 

In ref(*rence to th<^ freezing experiment, we may 
mention that Mohammed Ali, very soon after the 
visit now dtvserihed, obtained from England, through 
Mr Salt, the requisite apparatus. Tlie machine on 
its arrival was conveyed to his palace, and some 
Nile water was procured for the purpose. He hung 
over the whole ojieration with iiitens(‘ curiosity; and 
when, after stweral disappointments, a piece of real 
ice was produced, he took it eag(‘rly in his hand, 
and daiict‘d round the room for joy like a child, and 
then ran into the harem to show it to his wives.t 
No one* has attc'nipted to conceal that there is in 
the temper of Mohammed Ali, intermingled with 
many good qualities, a d(*ep tincture of barbarism 
and fieifc(*ness. Impati(*nt of opposition, and even 
of delay, he occasionally gives himself up to the 
most violent bursts of passion; and in such mo- 
ments there is hardly any cruelty which he* will 
not perpetrate' or comnijjpd. For instance, some 
time ago he had ordered that tiu' dollar should pass 
for a lixed number of plasters, and it was mention- 
ed in his pn;sence that the rate was not strictly fol- 
lowed. His highness expressed some doubt of the 
fact, when the head interpreter carelessly observed 
that a Jew broker, whom he named, had a few days 
before exchanged dollars for him at the rate assert- 
ed. — Let him bt? hanged immediately,” exclaimed 
the pasha! The interpreter, an old and favourite 

• Uifhardson’s Travels, vol. i. |). 101. 

•j* (Janie’s 1 sellers from the East, vol. i. p. 00. 
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sorvant, threw Inniseir at his soverei^jn’s feet, de- 
preeatiiiff his own folly, and iinploriii^r pardon for 
the wret(*]i(‘d culprit. But all intercession was in 
vain ; tin* viccToy said his orders must not h(‘ dis- 
re^^arded, and the unfortunate Jew was instantly 
led to Jiis d(‘ath.* 

Wt‘ find proofs of a similar sally at Djidda, where 
h<* appears to have used his own hands to inflict a 
punishment whi<‘h lu* thoujrht it inexp(*dieiit to re- 
mit. Iloseyn Aij^a, tin* ajjent for the East India 
Company, r(‘side»it in tliat town, was, says a rec(?nt 
travelh'r, a r(‘inHrkal>ly fine-looking^ man, display- 
in^T an air of di/^nity mixed with hauteur; hand- 
somely clad, too, thouiih tin* lieavy 1‘olds of his muslin 
tiirhan were studiously drawn ov4‘r his ri^jht (‘ye to 
eone(‘al the loss of it, — for i\lol!amm(‘d Ali one day in 
a fit of rair<‘ pulled it out I Yet th<‘S(‘ men ar(‘ fri(‘nds, 
— ^m*at fri(‘nds just at pn'sent, and will remain so as 
lon^ as it may he conv(*nient and a^rt‘('ahle to hotJi 
parties to consider ('ach otluT in that li;^d)t.t 

But the maste r oi’ Ei^ypt is not at all tinms so 
ferocious. For exaniph*, w lu‘ii i\Irs Lushin<(ton w^as 
at Alexandria, intelliocnce was hrou#»ht to him that 
a small fort at the entraiUM* of tin* liarhour had ht^en 
takcm poss(*ssion of by certalb Franks, and that the 
Turks bi‘lon^»infj to it had l>een mad(‘ prisoners. 
Some consternation prevaih‘d among his people ; 
but insbjad of heing angry he laughed h(‘artily, and 
sw’(‘aring hy his tw o eyes, — his favouriit? oath, — that 
tliey must be English sailors, lie directed his inttT- 
pnder to write to their captain, to order his men on 
board ship again. Upon impjiry it proved as the 

• Narralivo ol’si .lournoy iVtun CuloutliL to Europi*, p. l/U* 

•j- Journey Overland, \ol. i. j). JOG. 
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pasha liad anticipated ; tlie men had landed, got 
drunk, and crowned their lil^erty hy seizing on the 
fort, and confining the unfortuTiate Turks, wlio, in- 
doh'iitly smoking th(*ir pipes, iu‘ver could have an- 
ticipat<‘d sucJi an attack in lime of profound peace, 
lie evinced e(jual self-coin iiiand, and still nionMiiag- 
nanimity, when he first In'ard of tlu‘ (‘Vi nt which 
destroyed his infant navy and humhhd his powtT. 
We allude to tin* hatth* of Navarino. lie had not 
finished tin* ])(‘rusal of tin- unwt‘lcome dt‘spatches, 
when In* desired a Eurofu'an consul to assure his 
(‘ounlrynn'n and all tl.ie otln‘r Franks that they 
should not lx* nu)l(‘sted, and that tln*y niight pur- 
sue th(‘ir wonted eierupations in pe‘rfe*e*t s<*e*urity. 

Among the* shi[>s lying in the* harheiiir was the 
wre‘ck of one* of tin* pasha’s eiwn vesse ls. The* ctip- 
lain liael e*oniinitte*d some e*riine* which was r(‘pre*- 
.sen ted hy his e*revv te> the vie*e re)y, who ordere*d him 
immediately on shore tei answer his accuse rs. Con- 
scious of guilt he* pret(*nde‘d sickne*ss, till a se‘cond 
me'ssage* frenn the* same* (jiiarte*r le‘ft him no alleTinu 
tive*; and iinahle* lenige*r to shun his fate, he*se*nt all 
Ins cre'W^ ashore*, anel <*alli^g tei an edel anel faithful 
servant, the* enily p(*rse>n.e)n heiarel, he* hade* him junij) 
out e>fthe* pe>rt into the* sea; at tin* sanies time, having 
loaele*d lwe» pisteils, he* fire*d into the* magazine, and 
blew up the* shij) and him.se‘lf te)ge*the‘r. Whe*n the 
story was re*late*el to tin* jm.sha, he; saiel, “ Tln‘se are 
Frank customs ; this is elying I ike* an Englishman !”* 

TIn*rc is something charae*te'ristic in the following 
notice by Sir F. IIe*niiiki*r, who remarks, that the 
pasha appeare‘d tei him to have a vulgar low-born 
face, but a coininandiiig iiite‘Jligent eye*, He re- 

* Narnitivo, p. lUi. 
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ceived us in tho court-yard, seated on a sofa, and 
wielding a pi|)(‘, dressed like a private individual, 
as Turks of real eonsequenee gencTally an*, except- 
ing on gala days. Tlie vice-consul and myself sat 
down on the sofa with him. Pipes art‘ not offered 
ex(H‘j)t to equals ; eoffe<‘ s(‘r\"(‘d uj), — no sugar, even 
though the pasha himself has a manufactory of that 
arti(!le, — the attendants ordered to withdraw ; no 
pride, no affectation, t^v(*n though the pasha is an 
upstart. K(‘n»ained nearly an hour discoursing on 
English horses, military force, the emerald-mines at 
Cosseir, his son's victory ov(‘r the Wahal)(*es, and 
his expected triumphal entry/'* 

It is gtmcrally stated, that since Mohammed Ali 
has felt himself secure in the pashalic he has ceased 
to he cruel. Seldom now does h(‘ tak(* away life, 
and iKwer with torture ; and if his suhordinate offi- 
cers were as well disposed as himself, the pi’ophi, 
notwithstanding thg oj)pressive taxes, would feel 
their property more** siriire. One instance of his 
prompt justice excited much astonishment ; although 
a slowTr and more regular method would not, it is 
prohahle, in a nation sq comph*tely disorganized, 
have produced an t'qual eff(‘et. A cachief who had 
not beim long accustonn'd to the gov(*rnment of the 
viceroy, punished one of his ow n servants with death. 
He w^as called belong Mohammed, who asked him 
by what authority he had committed this outrage, 
lie thought it tmough to urge in his defence that 
the man was his owm siTvaiit. True, retorted the 
pasha, but he w^as my subject ; and, in the same 
breath, pass(*d sentence that the culprit should be 
immediately beheaded, — an effectual warning to the 
* Notes, !». 61$. 
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rost of the grandees present. This aet of severity 
has saved the lives of many of tlie Arabs, who, 
in fornuT times, were saerifie(?d by their Turkish 
niast(‘rs on tlie most trifling pretences. 

Ill sliort ^Mohammed is \veJl spoken of by most 
European travelhTs, though in general they esti- 
mate Ins eharaeter l)y too high a standard, — the 
principles and habits of their own countries. There 
is only oin^ author whose* impression was rather un- 
favourable: — “ I sat in tin* divan,” says he, "with 
my eyes fixed on him ; I w'anted to (‘xamine the 
countenanci^ of a man who had realized in our day 
one of those sc(‘n<‘s in history which, when we have 
perused it, always compels us to laydown the book 
and recov<*r ourselv(*s. There he sat, — a quick eye, 
foatur(*s common, nose bad, a grizzled beard, look- 
ing much more than fifty, and having the worn 
complexion of that period of life. Tliey tell you he 
is not sanguinary ; men grow tired of shedding blood 
as well as of other pleasures; but if the cutting off 
a head would drop gold into his coffers, he would 
not b(^ slow to give the signal. His laugh has no- 
thing in it of nature; how can it have.^ 1 hear it 
now, — a hard, sharp laii^fh, such as that with which 
strong h(*artless men would divide* booty torn from 
the feeble. 1 leave him to his admirers.”^’ 

In the usages of the table,” says i\Ir Came, 
" he is still an Osmanli ; knives, forks, and other 
useful appendages, never inaki? their appearance at 
his meals. About five years ago some English tra- 
vellers wen* graciously received by him, and press- 
ingly invited to dine. But not even in compliance 
with the taste of his guests would he depart from 

• Sfeiics and Inipresuiqns, p. 17b*, 
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his own hahits ; for, wisliin^ to show a noble lady 
particular attention, lu‘ took a lar^jc piec(* of meat 
in Ills liand, and polihdy placed it befon* her. Per- 
fectly dismayed at tln^ compliment, and th(‘ si^dit of 
the savoury morsel which rest(‘d on her ]>late, she 
tumi d to h(T companion, who was more used to 
oriental manners, and earii(‘stly asked what she was 
to do. ‘ Kat it to be suri',’ was the reply. She 
looked at the pasha : his rnh‘ dark eye se(?m(‘d to 
rest on her with a most kind and complaci'jit (‘x- 
pressioii ; and there was no lielp for it but to fol- 
low the (‘\c(‘ll(‘nt advic(‘ ^^iveii hi‘r by her more ex- 
perienc(‘d friend.'’'" 

That i\Iohamm(‘d Ali is a despot, and even in 
some respects a barbarian, cannot be di^nied ; but 
thiTe is, notwilhstandintr, in all his institutions so 
much of wisdom and patriotism that he iiiMjuestion- 
ably d(‘s(‘rves to oc(‘U|)y a Jii^^h ])la(*e amone those 
advi'iiturers who liave so well profited by revolu- 
tions as to [dace tliemsidves on a throne. IJis am- 
bition, tlioueh dishonoured by the nii'ans which he 
has occasionally fouini it mressary to adopt, is, on 
the wJjole, of the ri^ht kind, and has all alono been 
diri'cted to the projnotidlj yf tin* national welfare 
ratluT tlian to his own personal a^r^n-andizement. If 
he has dyed his hands in Idood, it has b(*en in that 
of tin; worst <‘neniies of E^;ypt ; and if lie lias in 
numerous cases had r(‘(*ourse to arbitrary ;i>()V(Tn- 
ment, his object, it must be acknowledi,a‘d, has ever 
been lli(‘ s(‘curity and improvement of tin* distracted 
country over which it has bec'ii his lot to pn^side. 

* Roi‘<)!li*fti<ui.s iil'tlic East, 
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Actual State of Kfffipt under the Government of 
Mohammed AIL 

Kjiliin* of IniKiviUitins — Miniiliors <»f (l4»vi‘riinu*nt — noiis(*ln)hl — 
TcMiuiv <)l‘ 1 «nii(l — l{osvnnj)ti«m ot il by 1 lit* Pasha- ( oiidilioii «»f 
tho IVopb*- Anuv— Militujv Srhools - Kuropt'an — C’luial 
of Malinioiidiob -liitrodiudion of (’olloii Manuffirturos - K\- 
portatioii ol’ tlu* raw Matt‘riai t(> Kiifj^laml— I'oar of i*la^;iu‘ — 
Silk, Flax, Sii^ar — Monopoly of Viroroy — DisufUaiitao-i's of it — 
Faravans Imports and F'xports — llovmim* and KxptMiditnro — 
Population — Copts, Arabs, I'nrks, Grooks, Jc*\vs, and Syrians-- 
Cliara<’loristirs - ('airo-. I loiisos— Citadcd— Joseph's Well, Jo- 
seph's ] lull — N(‘('ropolis — Tombs. Moscjiies— Palace at Shoiibra 
— Splendid Pil^iiion — (!om[Kirison of Kgy|)t before and under the 
(iovernnienl of M«)haimiied Ali — Future J*rosj>eels undm- his 
Successor. 


In a country wlicn* the adniinistration of law dc- 
pciids almost tMitin^ly upon the character of an in- 
dividual, and where at tifiV same time the nomina. 
tion to the supreme aiQliority is usually determin- 
(*d by intri<4U(! or in the field of ])atth?, the mere 
form of ^^overnimMit cannot he ofvt*ry much conse- 
(jueiice. liut the sagacity of the pnvsimt riihT of 
Kgypt, who is aw^are of the inlliu‘nce i‘X(*rted on the 
minds of men by custom and the use of certain 
modes of speech, has dictated to him the expedi- 
ency of innovating less in the outw'ard structure 
of the constitution than in thosi‘ internal parts 
Avhence all real power is derived, and by means of 
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wliich it is difTused to the remotest extremity of the 
vast province of which he has assumed the com- 
mand. Althou^rh virtually independent, he has hi- 
therto continued a formal acknowhjdgnn^nt of tliat 
supjTiority which belongs to the head of the Otto- 
man (‘rapire ; and while he wields lh(‘ S(;eptre with 
as littl(‘ restriction as the most arbitrary of oriental 
desj)ots, he can'fully preserves the appearanc(‘ of 
only sharing with others tin; portion of a delegated 
authority. 

Th(‘ administration is in the hands of the follow- 
ing officers ; — l.v/. Tin* Kiaya 15ey, who may bt‘ call- 
ed the prime minister ; The Aga of the Jani- 
/.ari(‘S, or chief of tint war department ; 3r/, Tln» 
Ouali, or head of the military police ; 4///, The Moh- 
tesib, or suptTintendent of the markets ; and, f)///. 
Tint liash-aga, or niasUT of tin* civil police. In every 
district tln‘re is also a headsman, who is autliorizttd 
to deternjine differences by arbitration, and watch 
over the peace and good order of his neighbourhood. 
All fees have been alwlished, and coinp(‘tent salaries 
are appointed ; find so eff’ectually are these duties 
perfornntd that the streets of Cairo are as safe as 
tliosi* of London, except, pn occasions, which now 
very seldom occur, when the military break loose 
for want of pay, or to revenge* tlntniselves for some 
professional grievance. All criminal prosecutions are 
settled by a cadi or judge, who is sent annually from 
Constantinople, and assisted by a number of sheiks, 
or others l(?arned in the law. A civil proc(*ss is stated 
to cost four per cent, of the value in dispute ; of 
which the cadi takes four-fifths to himself^ and gives 
one-fifth to the lawyers who have aided him in the 
decision. 
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Besides tlie public oflieers now ineiition(‘d, tlicn* 
are others attached to the household of tin* viceroy, 
such as the treasurcT, the sword-bearer, the inspec- 
tor of provisions, th<‘ coinniandant of the citadel, 
and the superintendent of customs and excise, who 
in Egypt act under the immediate direction of tin* 
liead of the govc'rninent. Tlu^re is also a body- 
guard, consisting of four hundred i^lainlouks, to 
which may 1 m‘ added six hundri'd g(*ntleni(‘n of the 
j)rivv chamber, as they an* called, or yeomen of the 
pala(*e. Including all the subordinate functionaries 
in the eivil and inililary departim^iits, the donn‘stie 
establishiiK'nt of tin* j)asba <!om|)r(‘bends jiot fc'wei 
than fift(‘(‘jj hundred individuals. 

8o imnuTous and rapid are the chang(‘s to which 
Egypt has be(‘ii subjt*cl<‘d under a suec<‘ssion of dy- 
nasties, and t‘vt‘n of foreign con(|uerors, that it is 
extnmiely diflieult to ascertain on what tenure tin* 
land was hi'Id, in the early ages of tin* monarehy, 
by tli(‘ persons who d(*voted tln ir labour and capilal 
to its cultivation. W<' know that I he n»araoli who 
reigned in the days of Joseph trajjsferred to tin* 
(Town a larg(* portion of it, by supplying to tlie fa- 
mished |)i‘asaiitry a quantity of corn in ri'turn for 
their iields ; and henet* \v(* may infer, that, prior to 
the date at which this transaction took j)laee, a dis- 
tinct jm)])erty in the soil was reeognist'd by the 
Egyptian soveridgns. But, during the long inter- 
val wliieb lias elaps<*d since tiu* I\laeedonian con- 
quest, it is jirobable that tin* territorial domain was 
oetmpied upon conditions similar to those which w^crc* 
impliijd in tlu* arKuciit systtnn of fiefs at one time 
universal throughout Europe*, — a certain portion of 
the annual produce being made payable to liim whose 
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sword, or \vlios<^ influeiiw^ w ith tlie monarch, had 
procured to him the feudal superiority. 

Jiefon* the acct‘ssion of Moliaiumed Ali, the re- 
pr(‘sei It alive of tlu^ sultaii w^as satisfied witli a mrr/, 
t)r land-tax, according to tlie quality and other ad- 
vanta^res of t]n‘ soil, and liad even a(dvnow’lt‘dged in 
some of tlu‘ oecujiants a right almost t quivahiit to 
that of a ])erinaii('nt owikt. The ])resent viceroy, 
however, has taken into liis own Jiaiids the greater 
part of the terrilorial j)oss(‘ssions ; granting, in nani(‘ 
of coin pen sat ion, a yearly pension for life to the se- 
veral iAl(nilU7Jins, or proj)ri(‘tors, whom ht‘ lias thus 
deprived, hut leaving to them nothing which tiny 
van heqin‘ath to tln‘ir childn'n or lu'irs. The lands 
which IMoham lin'd has seized in tin' way now de- 
serilx'd, h(‘lomr<'d, generally speaking, ///-.v/, to the 
IManilouks, whom, ex(‘e|>t in their ca|)a<*ity of sol- 
diers, In* w ishes to exlirpah* j 2^////, to c(‘rlain esta- 
hlishments for fc'eding the jioor, or for supporting 
inos(|ii(‘s, fountains, jiuhlic schools, and other na- 
tional charities ; and, fuially, *to the anch'nt class of 
feiiars, in whose inanagenuMit or prinei])les he could 
not he induced to repose a sunici<‘nt dc'greeof confi- 
di'inre. Jiut it is added# that »‘\(‘n the owmers of 
thost* lands whi(*li have not' y(‘t heeii S(‘ized are not 
mast(‘rs of their crops ; they cannot dispose of any 
part of them until the agents of government have 
taken what portion they may think proper at their 
own,])rice ; and, in place of the (‘stablished mir/\ all 
the families attaclu'd to the court ari' served with 
agricultural jiroduce at half its value, wdiih* the pa- 
sha regulat(‘s the price of all that can he sjiared for 
exportation. Such a system wdll fully explain the 
ohs(Tvalion of IM. iM(‘ngin, that ‘"the traveller sees 
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with asloiiislimeiit tlu^ richness of the liarvests con- 
trasted witli th(' WTeteh(‘d state of tlje villages and 
lliat, “ if it !)(' true that th<‘re is no country more 
a!)undant in its territorial productions, then* is none 
perhaps whose ijihabilaiits on tJu* whoJ(‘ are inon^ 
miserable. " 

As to tlie agricultural labourers, or Ftdlahs, tin* 
innovations of tin* ]»asha have probably left them in 
n(*arly the same state in which, as lar as history go(.s, 
lh(*y apjM'ar always tn liave been, with the additional 
disadvantage, if such it must InM-sUrmed, of submit- 
ting to tlu‘ military conscription. But perhaps, al- 
though in app('arance the most tyrannic^af measurt* 
tliat ]Mohanim(‘d has enforc(;d iji the progress of his 
regeneration, Iht* estal)lishment (d a standing army 
is not an evil of an unmix(‘d nature. Ib'ndofore the 
sword lias be(‘n ex<*lusiv<‘ly in the hands of foreigners, 
originally slav(‘s of the most degraded caste, and af- 
terwards tin* most haughty and ijisatiahh* of mast(‘rs; 
while at present the jiatives an* taught tin* iisi* of 
arms ; are permitted to rise in the si'iwitu* aeeording 
to a scale of merit ; and are, in short, put in ])os.ses- 
sion of means whereby they may probrt tlieir own 
rigJits against the avariee of the Turks and tJie in- 
solence of tin* lMamloul\?. 

We have already staled, on the autliorily of the 
latest work which has been j)uhlisln*d on Kgypt, 
that tin* pasha has formed twelve n*ginicnts of in- 
fantry, consisting t^acli of fiv(‘ battalions, and includ- 
ing, when on tin? war eslal)lishmt*nt, forty-t‘ight 
thousand men.t We pr(*suine that In* has hitherto 

• Hisloiri' (1«* Pl*',^ypn* sous Ip (JouvonuMueiit do Muhiinnnod Aii, 
icc, &i-,. Par M. Fidix 

+ 111 Plaiial iid'orins us that six were fully etjuijj- 
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satisfied liinis(‘lf witli jittlomore Ilian lialf that num- 
ber of foot-soldiers, — a Jar^^i* proportion of wliom are 
drawn from llu'Arah po])iilalion, and (‘ven from tin* 
eonqiKTed distriets of Scmnaar and Kordofan. Pla- 
iial, Avlio a Jii^h oflTiee in tJie vieeroy's stalT. 
s[»(‘aks fa\ (mral>Jy of tli(‘ negroes in point of bodily 
si reiifjth, faithfulness, and sobriety, wliile he ascribes 
all tlu‘ diirn'iilties which W(T(‘ encoiint(*r(‘d by the 
Europeans a|)pointed to introduce the new disci- 
pline. to the ajialhy, the self-eonceit, and relipous 
prejudices of the siijicrior ordeT of Turks. J5ut so 
far as w(‘ consider tin* condition of th(‘ f)eo])Ie at 
larf;e, who are* thus reneleTed liable* to be* called from 
the‘ir mud liewels te» the camp, the* im])re>ve*nit*nt in 
fooel and clothing seenns no inade*(|nat(* comjiensation 
lor the j>re‘e‘arious liberty of which tli(‘y are te‘inpo- 
rarily d(*()rivcd. 

Te) eonijde'te* his arrangem(*nts^ the* ]>asha has 
fe)unde*d .se*v(*ral military sehoeds, in which young 
pe*rse)n.s of all rank.s, espe‘ciaJly from amemg tin- 
Arabs, are instructed in inathe*inatics, fort ifi elation, 
gunnery, foreign languagt*s, and in the principle's e>f 
Europe*an tae*tics. An e*xte‘nsive arsemal is e*sla])- 
lishe/d in Oairo, whe^re* e'atinon are forged, muskets 
fabrie;ate*d, and gunpowdeT manufaetureHl in gre'al 
a bundance*. The late-st inventions are imported fremi 
France and England ; the most exj)ensi\e apparatus 
anel instrurne*nts are purchase*d ; the* myste'ries of 
gas, and steam, and lithography, are sulijects of fa- 
miliar study in the Egyptian capital, (incourage?d 
by the* vice'roy, and patremised by his court. 

pwl, aniouHliii^ in nil to 24,tMUl. “■ l^’aniu'o sc* torma nj.ors [)ai if*^i- 
mens, oiiuj batailKnis cIuk'HIi- it JlOO honinies par batnilloii, ce* qeii 
doiinnit un i-li(vlir do 24,0(UHioiimios. hos six roy;iinciis royiirt'iit 
leui s numoios ot lours drapoaux.” Uojj^'iioralion tie rK^Yi)to, p. 39. 
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Mrs Lusliington visit(‘d tlio JMilitJiry Collogr in 
Cairo, wlion^ she found masters in all the different 
hranclnvs of art and science whieli an* dc'eined snh- 
s(*rvient to tin* j)rofession of a soldi(‘r. “ B('sides 
these professors tliere were otluT instructors, cliietly 
Italians, who, in addition to th(*ir own language, 
taught Arabic, Turkish, and French, as also ho- 
tally and arithmetic. Of the pupils three hundred 
w(‘r(‘ military (!onscrifits, om* hundred and fifty 
Gnudi shiv(‘s, and the rest Turkish boys from lloii- 
ni(?lia, and many Egyptians, who were either Main- 
louks or slave's of the ]>asha. Th(?se wx're divided 
into class(‘s of sixty or -a liundn d each, every class 
und(*r an instructor and subordiiiaU^ monitors. Be- 
sides the* mathemati(!al stude'iits, twenty were learn- 
ing Pe'rsian, a great many Fn'iu'h and Italian, and 
the whole were taught to n'ad and write* Turkisli 
anel Arabic. Of the fourte^en liundreHl beiys of wdiie*h 
the; e*olh?g(* consists, five liundre*d are boarders, and 
the re;st are* day-scholars ; all ajijieareel he^althy. 
ede^an, anel wedl edothed. 

“ The* inuniliceiice of the pasha allots above six 
thousand dollars a-ineinth to the maintenance* of this 
seminary ; w hich, lhou|jJi a small sum when com- 
pared te» w hat wenild dx* the* e?x|K*iise*s of a similar 
establishment in Engliind, is aele*ejuatt; to its pur- 
pose* in a ceiuntry where the* ne*e*essaries of life are* 
both ciu'ap anel abundant. Thei lithographic anel 
printing pre^sse's ne*xt engaged our attention. The*y 
were apjiareiitly wtII e*e)ndue*ted, under the? inan- 
age?m(?nt of a Druse?, a native of jMount Lebanon, a 
young man of polite* manners, lively and intelli- 
gemt, ajid one eif the many wdio had been sent by 
the pasha to Europe for education. I saw printing 
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ill all its branches, from tlui formation of tlu^ letters 
to the completion of a book. The* works already 
j)rinted were, a ‘ Turkish History’ by an olbcer of 
th(‘ Grand \’izier; Corn*sponden(H‘ l)t‘tween the 
Pasha and the Porte;’ a Translation in Turkish, of 
.SOUK' French authors on military and naval gun- 
nery ; th(‘ J^Tsian ])0<‘iii called (toolistaii ; and some 
grammars. presses were mad<‘ under the su- 

perinl(mdence of this Drus(‘, but thi‘ pajXT was of 
Europt'an maiiii facture.” ‘‘ 

Having (‘xptTienced much difliculty, and several 
<lisapf)ointments, as long as lu‘ was obliged to employ 
fort'igners in his dilb rent undertakings, the f)asha 
persev<T(‘s in the scheme, which h(‘ adopted somt' 
years ago, of s(*nding young jn(*n of talent to Italy,. 
France, and England, to study tJie respectivt: arts 
of those enMght('ned countries. Sev(‘ral of liis [»u- 
pils have visit(‘d London and otlu r parts of (in al 
Britain, when* they endeavoiin^d to niaki; them- 
selves acquainted with t*v(*ry nuM-hanical ])ursuit or 
ing(‘iiious invention that ^^as likely t(» give j)iea,sun‘ 
to their sovereign, and to benefit their native land. 
At tJu‘ present time, be.si<h*s some small colonies sta- 
tionc'd at (b'lioa and L(*ghprn, there are about forty 
individuals in Paris, under the <lireclion of Messrs 
Joniard and Agoub, beaming various bramdies of 

* Niirrativf of ;i .loiirncy, p. 171. This tlolh'};**, wo b«‘liovo, i.s 

at Iloiilak, tlio jwul <»!' Cairo, and ii<»t within tlio wails oftiio oils. 
AVo ivoro striu'k with a iviiiarlv niado hv tho paslia wlion \isilin^ 
<n»o of his militarv .sclmols. Addrossin^f lln- youn»- oflicors, wlioin 
ho o\hortod to rodouhlo thoir /»‘al ami jMMso\oianoo ns tin* iirsl 
dillionltios ,woro alroady o\<tooiiio, Iio said, li'J lind any iidhionco 
ill lioaVLM), 1 sliould work inirnrlos in \oiir holialf; hnl I am notliin^ 
inure tiian a man, and i-an only gi'o yon salaries.” “ S» j'a\ais dii 
credit dans lo oiol jo i{*rais jionr \otis dos iniraolos; inais jo no suis 
fjii’un huiuuj(‘; jc no puis vous ollrir ipie dos saluircs.” l^iauat, p. 1 til. 
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Science, the liberal arts, and ev(‘n the outlines of 
E uropeaii lit(*ratiire.* 

It is soin(‘tini(‘s a misfortune for a man to live in 
advance of his ; and we accordin^^ly find that 
the pasha is not only far from bein^ popular, but 
that he is disliked by the more influential chiss(‘s of 
his subjects on account of his most meritorious exer- 
tions. The indulg(‘nce, for example, which he grants 
to r(‘ligious sects of <*vt‘ry diMioniination ; the ust* of 
th(‘ vaccine discovery as W4‘li as of otlun* surgical 
j)ractices borrowed from Europe* ; and above* all the* 
school of anatomy ree*e‘ntly founded, which e*r(‘ates a 
necejssity for human subje*c(s <*ven in addition to the' 
waxen mode‘ls which he has procurenl from Italy, 
are innovations highly disagre*eable to the bigoted 
Mussulmans. In fact they ])erceive that he is a 
Turk only to his own countrymem, with whenn he 
is rigidly strict ; whilst to all otluTs he displays a 
d(‘gre*e* of liberality to which tlu‘y are disj)osed to 
giv(f the name of dishonesty or indifl(‘rence. 

His labours are somewhat belter appreciated when 
they art? dire*ctt‘d te) llit* embellishment of mosques, 
the* de*ce)ration of fountains and r(*s(?rvoirs, or to the 
erection of a colon naelej <;(’ white* marble in honour 
of a ])atron saint. BJt, whatever may be thought 
of his (‘onduct at home, he has (‘V(‘ry where t*lse ob- 
taint*d grt'at j)raise‘ for his iiidedatigable exertions in 


• VV^‘ may iiuMition, as a proof that keeps pace with the 

pro{^n*ss «)f tln‘ a^e, tlu* piihlieatioii of a newspa[)er under I lie 
auspices of Mohammed Ali. 'Plii-s periodical, it is true, does not 
yet enjoy that ilei^ree of freedom, in |M»int ol’ speculation and re- 
nnmstraiice, wliicli is exercised in rairojM* ; hut it serves, at least, 
as the vehicle of iiiforniati»»n to the remoter parts of tlie pashalic, 
and as tlu means of improvement to the various orders of ni(‘n 
who an^ capable of sharing iii the impulse which carries forward 
their spirited ruler in his selicmcs of uiuelioration. 
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opening the ancient canals wliicli had been closed 
up for centiiri(‘s, and in digging new ones, in order 
to promote' the* sah'ty as we'll as the.' ('Xtonsion of 
comra('r(*(‘. Among these' is particularly dese'rving 
of notice the' cut which e*onne*e‘ts the harbour of Alex- 
andria with the' Xih', iie*ar Foiiah, — a magnificent 
work, forty-e'iglit mile's in lenirth, ninety fee't l)re)ad, 
and about e‘ii»ht(‘(‘n in de'pth, — and which siipplie's 
the means for bringing the* whole' ]»re>due*e‘ of the' 
country, without daiige'r or de'lay, to the' point e)f 
e*x])ortation. In the wiiiteT <>1* 1317. we are* told, 
when a se*arcity of grain prevaile'd all e»ve‘r Europe, 
ve'ssels lloclo'd to Egypt, whe'^e* tlu're was abiinelance; 
but owing to the* bar at the' inoulh eef the* Nile* near 
Hose’tta,an(l tJu' te'rnpe'stiiousw e'athe'r along the coast, 
none* of it could Im* e‘onve‘ye.‘d in linn* to Ale'xandria. 
Ilene'e*, ofthe* shi]>s Nviiicii h«ul asse'mbh'd, above three 
hundre'd in nuinbeT, sonie* at h'liglh weiit away in 
ballast, and others w itli halfe'argoe's, — a circiiinstane*e' 
wliich occasioned not eenly a \e*ry he'avy loss te) the 
owTKTs, but e'lidh'ss elisputes afnong the* agents and 
rne^rediants. It Avas the*ii that the* advantage's of a 
navigable* canal Avere* urge'd upon the* pasha, wlio rev 
se)lve*el te> e*ngage' imnie*eliaV*ly in the* arduous under- 
taking. 

In pursuance* of this gre'at obje'ct,all the labemrers 
e)f Loaa(t Egypt Avere jnit in reejuisition, and a 
month’s pay aelvanceel to them topreiviele nee*e'ssaries. 
Te> e'ach village and distrie't Avas allotteel, as to the* 
Iloman legions of old, the* exle'iit of work which the*y 
were e'xpoe'te'd te) j)e*rlbrm. The Arabs were* marcheel 
de)wn in multitueles, under the'ir respe'ctive^ chiefs, 
along tlie* line* of the* iijteneh'el canal ; and it has 
bee'll confide ntly stated, on geeud authority, that the 
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jiumhor (‘inployod at one time amounted to upwards 
of two hundred and fifty thousand men. In little 
mon^ than six weeks the whok‘ excavation was com- 
ph'ted, and the mass of the people returned homt* to 
their respective hahitations ; but^ in tin? autumn, a 
few thousands were calh^d upon to face* parts of the 
hank with masonry, and to r(*nder the whoh* navi- 
gahlo for V(‘ss(‘ls of consuhTahle burden. This canal, 
which is named IVIahmoudicdi, was opened wdth 
ar(‘at j)oinp on the 7tli December 1811), and pro- 
mis(?s to confer a great beiit'fit on tin* natives tlu‘in- 
selves as w ed I as on tin* fondgn inerehaiit who sends 
ships to their port.* 


* 'Plu' incn^asc oi’ (rfido at tlio ][K)rl ot Alexandria lias already 
n‘v\ard<*d the pasha lor his exertions, and proved the wisdom of 
his plan, 'fhe followiii}:^ iiotiee, exlraiied from M*('nllofirs Die- 
lionarv of ( 'ommeree and Coinniereial Navi^-nion,” (Contains usel’ul 
intellipMu »', and alVords at the same, time additional evidtmee ot the 
improving,- state of l^'p^yjit : — 

“ 'rile imports priiuipallv consist of jiardwaro, iron and tin, to- 
haeco, timber, maehiiierv, silk, woollens, slaves, eotttm-stnfl's, tn-. 
'J'Jje exports consist of eoUon, rice, wlieat, and other ^rain, ilax, 
linseed, sun-ar, eolfee, drii^- , isci-. in no fewer I lian 140 vessels 
loaded with gTaiii were despatelied fnnn Alexandria for C«»nstauti- 
iioj)le and the islands of the Arehipelai;'*). 

Mtnirij. — Accounts an* kept at Alexandria, us at (Jairo, in cur- 
rent piasters, each piaster heinj^ t*<jual l»i dO paras or mediiii, aiul 
each medino to ilO aspers. Tl)c«inediuo is also divided into 0 hor- 
hi, or 0 forli. A pursi* coiitaiiN 'io.tlOO medini. 'I’ln- piasters striak 
ill 10-0 contain a peat deal alloy; InA or 10 piasters=l S|)an- 
isli dollar; lu*nce I piaster—Il.'al. sterling very nearly. Payments 
in transactions of anv impotiance arc p*m‘rally made in Spanish 
d. dial's. 

Wcrjiils ami AAv/.v/zrc-v.- The yard or pik=:2G*U Enj^lish 
inches; hciua* 100 jiiks— 74’4!1<{ Kn^^lish yards. The measurt's for 
corn are the rhehi'he and the cpiillot or kislo/ ; the formerz=i4 •IlO-f 
Enj^lisli bushels, the latter — 4*7-0 ditto, 'riiecantaraor (]uiiital= 
100 rottoli, hut tlic rottolo has different iiunies and weights: I rol- 
tolo forforo=d0147 Ih. avidrdnjMds ; J rottolo zaidinozz: Ivlriri Ih. 
ditto; I rottolo zanro or 7 .ai'o= 2'07 Ih. ditto; 1 rottolo mina=^ 
1*07 lb. ditto Alanar/ rnivrrsrl tic JKUlkrnbreclirr. 

“The following is an acconiit «»f tin* Oireiirii vessels that arrivisi 
at Alexandria in 1H‘J2, 10211, and 1024 : — 
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It has Ix^en staled hy seT(‘ral of tlie lat(i writers 
on E^ryptj tliat twenty thousand lahourers f(‘ll a Sa- 
erific(‘ to tlu' iir^eney of th(‘ pasha on this oeeasioii, 
and that, as tln^ Franks are accused of having sug- 
g(\st(‘d the improvement, thew shan* with his liigli- 
ness the odium whi<*h attaches to the reintmihranec* 
of so opj>ressive a servitude. But, making allowance 
for th(' exagg('ration usual in such cas(‘s, it is ]>ro- 
hahJe tliat the loss of lift* was not so great as it lias 
Ix'en r(‘presented ; and, b<*sidt‘s. it is more' likely to 
have fallen upon the wonnm and (‘hildren. who as 
in the patriarchal times follow th(‘ migration of the 
inahvs, than upon the workmen who wtTc actually 
employed in tin* excavation. W(' are inclim*d to 
adoj)t tliis Yi(‘w of the malt(*r from a fact stated hy 
Planat in regard to tin* military conscription about 
live years’ago. The numh(*r of recruits wanted for 
the army was J 2,(100, hut tin* multitude who ap- 
peared at tin* camp, including all ages and both 
sexes, was found to exc<*ed JlfdlOO, and wh(>, before 
they could return to their dw<*lhngs^ jnust have h(*en 
subjected to much sullering, and to almost ev(‘ry spe- 
cies of ])rivation. 
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TJic z(*aJ and eiiorj^y of the viceroy have been re- 
\vard(^d by a grt*at increase of trade, and a corre- 
sponding rise in tlie vaJut* of raw producer ; but ac- 
cident lias coiiftTHid upon him a greater boon than 
(H)ul(l liav(^ been derivt^l from the wisest arrange- 
nK'iits. i\I. Juinel discovered, one day, in tlie gar- 
den of a Turk called AJak^t, a plant of the cotton- 
tre(‘, which he aftc^rwards propagated with f?o much 
skill and success as to liav(‘ changed, says Plaiiat, 
tin* comm(TC(* and statistics of Egypt. This impor- 
tant v<‘g(*tabh‘ bears thc‘ nann^ of the Frenchman 
who first made tln^ goviTiiment acquaintcHl with its 
manifold us(‘s as an article of domestic mamifacture 
and of foreign trade. Jumtd (‘r(‘ct(jd at Boulak, 
near ('airo, a sujierb establishment, equal in its 
structure* to tin* liin'st European manufactory, for 
sjiiiining, we‘aving, dy(‘ing, and printing pf cotton 
goods. The latest imj)rov(‘nn‘nts in inachiinTy were 
borr()W(*d from Itoueii or IManchester ; steam is tin* 
prin(‘ipal moving p(>wc*r; and gas is employed for 
tin? ])urj)os(*s of artifnial light. 

At Siout i\lr Webster found a cotton manufactory 
in full operation. “ It was established,” says he, 
‘‘ some six years ago, and gives employnn‘nt to edglit 
hundred ni(‘n and boys,^Vho (‘arn ten, lifte(?ri, twenty, 
or thirty jiaras, and sometiiin;s thrc'e piasters. Little 
boys of sev(‘n or eight were se<*n in all parts of the 
proc<*ss. The Arab boys an? singularly active and 
intelligent-looking. Tln*y work with an air of 
sharpn(‘ss which is quite n?markable, — a sort of styh* 
and nourish which shows a full comprehension and 
mastery of what they an? about. They appear much 
quicker tiiaii English boys of tin* same age. Young 
girls were once tried hi the factory, but were found 
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to be of 110 service. The inaiia^rc^j- aiul sub-niaiia^^t'r 
aeeompajiiecl us round willi ^^reat j)J(‘asure. (.’otlon 
f’aetories are by no means uneommon in Kyypt.’’* 
Men^iii makes a remark, wiru'li we Jiave seen 
confirmed by otluT authors, — namely^ tlial during 
the pr(‘valene<‘ of the dc‘sert-w]nds machinery is 
very Jiable to be disordered by Ihc* jmj)a]pabl(‘ dust 
whicli then fills the air, — and isextremt‘Iy jienetral- 
mg. This powder finds its way into the wheel-work 
luid finer j)arts of a j)iec(‘ of mechanism, disturbing 
and sometimes stopping th(‘ mo\(‘nients ; while the 
wood, in similar circumstances, warps or splits, and 
the tlireads, owing to th(‘ excessiv(‘ dryiK'ss of the 
climate, an* very a])t to break and snaj) asunder, 
liut notwithstanding all tlH*se disadvantag(‘s, which 
perha[)s find a full coinj>ensation in the cheaj) la!)our 
of a country wliost* iidiabitaiits luivt* lew wants, the 
pasha is able to comjiete with the European manu- 
facturers in <*very market to which he is admitted, 
and (*v(*n to undersell the merchants of India in 
tln;ir own ports. !' 

It has ]ui])pened, fortunately for tin* ])asha, that 
tliis cotton-wool is not the usual coarse* kind hitherto 
grown in Eg 3 ^pt, but of a ver\^ sujurior (pialitN', 
equal to the best American. In the year ]8i22, tin* 
<Top jdelded about 5,()0(),(MK) lbs., — a ]>oiTioii of 


• TniM'ls, vi>l. ii. |). mi. 

Al)oiU tvv<*l\r moiitlis ago till* following' in)licc a)i|>cnn‘d in a 
Calcutta pajKT, dated a short time previous: — An Aral) slii[i luis 
tu'rived from the Ited Sea, and brought hales of cottoii-varn, the 
iiiunufacture of the pasha at his spinning-iuills near ('airo. It is re- 
ported that he has sent atlO hali*s to Surat, 1000 to Calcutta, and 
that lie intenils next season to send long-cioths, inaddapiil Ians, ice., 
having established power-looms ! 'I’hese gotwls are at present arl- 
initted at <10 per cent, invoice cost, In'sides per cent, enstoiiis. 
What will the mercantile community say to this new eom]M?titor r” 
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wJiicIi to Liverpool on trials was sold at 

the rale ol' a sliill a.poiind. In 1 823, the produce 
was so ahundaiit that, after supplying the (roiintries 
OJ1 th(‘ borders of tlu* M(*d iter ran can, it was calcu- 
lated that at least o0,0( 10 hags might he exported to 
Kiitrlaiid. IT(' is still extending the cultur(^ of this 
us('ful plant on tracts of ground long neglect(*d, hy 
clearing out the old canals, and digging others for 
the purpos(‘ of irrigation ; so that it is very prol)ahle 
the quantity of cotton which may he raised in Egypt 
will at no distant peri<»d (‘qual the whole importa- 
tion from America ; hecaus(‘, as th(‘ crop is not ex- 
posed, on th(‘ hanks of the Nih‘, to the fiH)sts and 
heavy rains which fnHjiiently injure it in the less 
teiii])erat(‘ climaU* of the Ihiih'd Statics, it is much 
h‘ss piurarious. i}(‘sides, this new source of supply 
a<‘(|uir(‘.s additional importance from th(‘ considera- 
tion that it will Im* brought to England in British 
shipping, and will iheretore almost iKJCCJSsarily lead 
to an incn ase of our <*xport trade to Egypt. 

It was at one tirin'* appndiended that fear of the 
plague in this country might prove an obstacle to 
the extension of the cotton trade with the dominions 
<»r ihe |)asha. An alarm, which no one at first 
thought could pronounce altogether groundless, seiz- 
ed tin* magistrat(‘s of Jji\erpool, who forthwith con- 
sult(‘d tin* ])hysicians, both as to the risk of infection, 
and tin* proirer means for preventing so formidable 
an evil. But the experience of more than acentiuy 
proves that, with suitable precautions, the disease in 
(|Uestion can be etTectually guarded against, even in 
climat(‘s which might be imagined to predispose the 
liuman constitution to its influence. The J\I(‘diter- 
rainaii States, for example, have found that the 
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establishment of quarantine protc^ets the health of 
their inhabitants ; \vhi](‘ many intelli^^ent medical 
men hold tin* o|)inion that the atmosphere* of Gn*at 
Britain, combiin'd with the iinj)rov(*d police of our 
larger towns, is itself a sufficient antidote* to the ma- 
lady, wliie'Ji oe*<rasie)nalJy carries de*atli lhre)i]gh tin* 
eTe)wde*d, filthy, and ili-ve*ntilate*d laiie*s e)f the nu)- 
de*rn Ale‘xandria. TJie* pasha hinise'lf has unde*r- 
take*n to extirpate* the plague* from Kgyf)t ; anel we- 
liave no doubt that, l)y the use* e>f the* me ans whie*h 
he* lias b(*e*n aeivise*el to adeipt. he* will ultimate'ly suc- 
e*e*e*d. The* rule*s e*nlbive*d by the English Hoard of 
He*alth in that e*ounlrv in 1801, had the* e‘llee*t, in 
the* first instance*, eif causing its gradual disap{»e*ar- 
ance, and, finally, eif bringing it to a te)tal e'<*ssation : 
and the whole* eif Kgvjit re‘inaine‘el perfertly fre*(‘ from 
it during the ten sue*e*e*e*dingye‘ars. At all ene-nts a 
trade with Turke*y lias be*e*n <;arrie‘d on with pe‘rle‘e*t 
impunity from a ve*ry re*mote ])e‘rieKl ; e*e>m])re*he‘nd- 
ing cotton-we)ol, e*e)tton-yarn, moliair-yarn, and e*ar- 
pets, article*s not le*ss tei be* sus()(‘e'le‘el as ve‘hicle‘s ol' 
e'ontagiein than the e*omnu)dilie*s produced by JVIe)- 
hainine*d Ali.^‘ 

Beside\s ceitton, this e*nterprising nmnareh has be*- 
ste}wed similar attemliem on sdk, flax, and th(*sugar- 
<*ane\ To the*se* jriay be adeled indigei, safllower, 
and hemneh, which are* of gre*at use* in the* varienis 
proe'csses of dye*ing and calico-printing. In the? 
valle*y of Tonilat, the ancient Land e)r(Te)shen, he* 
has eslablishe*d a e-olemy of five* huiidre*d Syrians, 
for the purpose* of iinprewing the mulberry and 
rearing silk-wen*ms ; while, in the be*autiful province* 
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of Fayoum, the vine and the olive are again ap- 
proaeliing that perfet'tion which they once en joyed, 
and for whicli tlie genial cJimate of Egy])t appears 
so well (;a1c,ulat(‘d. Tobacco is likewise cultivated 
to a gn^at exU'nt ; but, being weaker than tluj Ame- 
rican, is not so much liked in Europe, and is there- 
fore chiefly coiifiiii'd to domestic consumption. In 
a word, it is inij)Ossil)le to set limits to the produc- 
tiv(‘ powers of that fine country, stimulated by heat 
and nioistun* to an ext(‘nt which in some degr(?e 
may he r(‘gulab‘d by tin* wants of the agriculturist, 
and of which the soil is constantly repaired by the 
annual d(*positions of tin* riv(‘r. Nothiijg seems 
wanting l)ut a more enlightened experien(!e, and 
the enjoy nn‘nt of greater frc^edonj on tin* jiart of the 
cultivator, to render tin* dominions of JMohaiumed 
Ali tin* ricln'st country on tin* faci* of tin* (‘arth, the 
al)ode of plenty, <*ivilisation, and knowh'dge. 

But it must not he (‘oncealed, that at present tin* 
pasha is loo much disposi'd to interi’ere with the 
private industry of Vis subjects. His vii*ws of po- 
litical economy are narrow in the extri'irn;. Ha- 
ving (Teated the commerce and manufacfories of 
Egypt, he regards the whole*, as his own property, 
or at least so much undvr his control that no one is 
pe rmitted to think for fiimself, to fix his price, or to 
choose his niarket. His excise; oflie;e;rs rival in ac- 
tivity the; agents of the olde*st Eiire>j)e*an nation ; and 
he‘nce; w e* are; assure*el that, if a peiusant sows a little 
i'otton, and his w ife spins it into a garment, it is 
liable to seizure* iinle*ss it be stampe'd wdth the vice- 
roy’s mark as a proof of its having paid duty. We 
are farthi;r teild that he furnishes the shoemaker 
with le;ather, wdio cuts it and makes it into shot;s. 
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and when they an* linislied carries them to tlic pro- 
per agent, who pays him so mucli a-day for his la- 
bour. The sho(?s are then deposited in a g(.*neral 
store, out of wliich they are sold to the public. Tin* 
same thing is done in regard to the doth manufac- 
tures. II<‘ provides the weaver with tlui yam, who 
when h(^ has coin])leted his web takes it to the na- 
tional overseer, who remunerat<*s him at a certain 
rate for liis work ; the stuff is then lodged in the 
government wan^houst*, wh<‘re it is (‘itlier sold for 
doiTU'stic use, or (‘xported by foreign merchants, at 
a <*onsid(‘rablc profit to tin* vigilant jiasha. 

Tin* sura(‘ principle applies to the largt‘st esta- 
blishm(‘iits. Every landholder and manufaclurer 
is oblig(‘d to convey the produce* of his labour to 
some* ('(‘iitral <i(‘j)ot, where it is purchased by the 
agents of goveriiimmt at fixed prices; and ail ar- 
ticles must be mark(‘d, otlu‘rwise lluy cannot be It*- 
gally sold. Even in tln^ sjM*culations of foreign trade 
the pasha claims tlie right of taking a shan? with 
the merchants, so far at least :is to advam'i* funds 
and enjoy a portion of tin* profit. Jiut, should tin* 
adventure turn out unfavourably, lied()(‘snot think 
himsi'lf bound to bear any jiart of the loss ; con- 
fining his generosity on such occasions to an ample 
allowance of tinn* hir reimbursing tin* stock wliich 
he may have contributed. 

Hence, it has been alleged that his countenance* 
has in many eases proved a positivi* disadvantage* ; 
lMH*.ause he has inducid mercantih* houses into sjie- 
eulations in whicrh tln*y Avould not hav<* voluntarily 
engaged, and involved them in difficulties from 
whidi SOUK! who possessed but a small capital have 
never recovered. It is in the Indian trade chit'lly 
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that these disasters liavc occum‘d ; suflicient at- 
tention not havin^r l)eeii paid to tlie length of the 
voyage, the slowness of tlie r(‘tiirns, and above all 
the fre(|ueiit gluts t(» which those distant markets 
are lial>l(‘. But so desirous is Mohammed of es- 
tablishing an intcTcourse with the East, that there 
an? no (‘xpedi(‘nts within the range' of human means 
which he* will not ('iiijdoy in order to n'alizt? his 
purpose'. The* re'e*ove‘ry of the* trade which was 
withdrawn from Egypt hy the harharisin e)f its go- 
ve‘rnine*nt, as we*]l as hy the inipre>\e?ine*nts in na- 
vigation whie'h crowneel the? e‘fre)rts e)f the Europe?an 
p<»we*rs in the* he ginning e)f tlie sixte*e*nth e*e*ntury, 
is a favourite* e)hj(*e*t with the* politicians of Cairo, 
and engage's de*<‘])ly the* atte'iitiem of their chied'. He 
i*an alre*ady supply the state's on the shore's of the JMe- 
elite*rran('an with wax, hide?s, e*e)ire‘e?, myrrh, frank- 
ine'e'iise*, e‘oe*e'ulus indicus, assafeetiela, ive)ry, rhino- 
et*re)s-h()rn, t()rte)ise*-slu‘ll,sal ammoniac, se*nna, tama- 
rin<ls,e)slrie*h-fe*alhe'rs, iiie'e'iise?, halsanie>fj\Ie*e'ca,gum- 
arahic, gum-e'e)pal,lH*nyann,Se)e'(>trine‘ aloes, colexjuin- 
lida, giini-aininemiae', galhaiiiim, sagape'iium, e>popo- 
nax, spike'iiard, sulphur, musk, and gold-el ust. 

The* iiite*re*e)iirse* hy land with the* e'enintries to- 
wards the* south anei west is e*arrie*el e)n hy <?aravans. 
The)se.* fre)in Se*nnaar anet Darfur arrive* in Se?])tein- 
he‘r e)r (>e'te)J)e‘r, anel de'part w lu*ii the*y have sold 
their gejeuls anel ce)mple?ted the'ir j)urchase*s. The 
sae*re*el e'e)nve)y e)f pilgrims hounel to j\Ie*cca re'aclms 
Egypt about the Itamadan ejr ge'iieral fast, and sets 
e)ff ijnnu'diate'ly after liei'ram, the gre*at iMediainme*- 
dan fe*ast, that it may e*nter the hedy city before the* 
luemtli e)f the lestival has e‘xj)ire*d. (.caravans fremi 
. iMemnt Sinai appe*ar in the spring, bringing elate.*s and 

2 A 
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charcoal ; similar commoditi(‘s are sent from the 
oases on the backs of camels; the same mode of 
conveyance bein^^ still used to trans])ort the cargoes 
of Arabia^, Persia, and Indostarij from the Red Sea 
to th(^ capital. 

The caravans from Abyssinia travel northward 
through tin? dest rt, on the east side of tin* Nib*, as 
far as Esneh. Th(*y bring ivory and ostrich-feathers ; 
but their judncipal trade consists in gum and in 
slaves of both sexes, Cairo being the ultimate des- 
tination of the latter, tin* [)lace wh(‘re the sales are 
made. They carry home V(‘netian glass manufac- 
tures, woollen dresses, cotton and lim*n stufls, blue 
shawls, and some other articles which tiny punrhase 
at 8iout and Kenm'h. The Ahabde and Bicliaris 
tribes also conu* to Esneh, for in(‘tals, utensils, and 
such grain as they r<‘(|uire. They sell slav(*s, ca- 
mels, and gum, which they gather in their deserts, 
as well as tin* charcoal which tiny make from tin* 
a(‘aeia tre(‘s. But tin* most valuabb* (*omniodity 
that they bring is senna, which they collect in the 
mountains between the Nile and the iled 8(!a, wJiere 
it grows without culture. 

Tin? trade to C.\)sseir, on tin* shor(*s of that (Tiilf. 
is only a feel)le remnant »f that by which Egypt 
was onc<* enrich(*d. Tiie exports are, wh(‘al, barley, 
beans, lentils, sugar, carthainon flowers, oil of b‘l- 
tuce, and butter. Tlie importations are, coffee, 
cotton cloth, Indian inusluis, English silks, spices, 
incens(‘, and Cashmere shawls. This branch of com- 
merce is co7idu(rted by persons going on their pil- 
grimagt* to Mecca. 

The principal imports from the nations \>f Europe 
may be reckoned as follows : — Tlu* Freiicli cloths 
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<'.allcd maljoiits and Jondrins, silks, scarlet caps, »()ld- 
la(?e, l)]ottin^-papcr, glass, earthenware, Iiardware, 
watches, and many inftTior objects from Marstdlles ; 
ev(*ry variety of cotton goods, superfine broadcloths, 
lead, tin, iron, steel, vitriol, gun -barred s, fire-arms, 
and watches, from England; similar articles from 
Ge^rniany and Italy, (‘specially the scarlet bonnets 
or skull-caps which ar(‘ indispensabh? to the Turks. 
Such goods brought (lir(*clly from the |)laco of raanu- 
fa(!ture pay an ijnport duty of three p(*r cent. ; while 
Turkish commodities an* charg(‘d five per c(‘nt. at 
Ah'xandria, and four p(T c(‘nt. at Jhnilak. For 
goods broiiglit by land from tin* interior, him* p(*r 
cent, is exacted at one paym<‘nt. Th(^ exp<h*t duty 
is thr(*(‘ p(*r cent, to Europe, and live* p(‘r c(‘nt. to 
Turk(‘y on <'ith(‘r sid(^ of the II(‘ll(‘vSpoiii. CargO(‘S 
Si'nt by the Ji(‘d Sea ])ay ten per cent. ea(‘h way, 
with certain (‘\cej)lions too minute to Ix^ specified on 
the presimt occasion. The fulli*st (l(‘tails, with am- 
ple* lists of ('xports and imports, are givcjj by JM. 
Mt'iJgin, in the work' aln*ady so oft<‘n referred to, 
wlu*rc the jnercantile f(‘ader >\ill find much to gra- 
tify his curiosity in r(*gard to the commercial system 
pursn<*d by I\Iohammed Ali." 

Tin r(‘V(‘nue e)f Egypt has Ik'cii (‘stimattnl at 
— arising from tin* tntri, or Uuid-tax ; 
tin* customs ; tin* resunn*d lands, amounting to near- 

* We li;ivc ill oiir jiovse.ssion a “ Tahloau dii r<«iirnLTt*o de 
PEiiiojx*,''' roiitainiiij'’ a ^ivat variety of art ides under 
the separate heads oC inipartatioii and e\|>ortatioii. The imports 
are from Kraiiee, Eiii^^laud, Itullaiid, (lermany, Uussia, Sweden, and 
the Mediterraiiean States. 'I'he exports are |irodiieed in Kg.Y[>t, 
India, Aralua, Aiwssinia, Nuhia, Seiiiiaar,and Kordofan. 'I'he eoiri- 
mudities drawn from Euroj)e iiidieale imt only an iiierease of wealth 
ainon^ tin* sulijeels of Mohammed Ali, hut also Uje proj;'ress of 
luxury, taste, and refiiieinent, to no incoiisideruhle extent. 
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Jy all the cultivable soil ; the conquenjcl territories, 
Darfur, Seiiiiaar, Nubia, and a large part of Arabia ; 
the monopoly of Ji(*arly all the Egyptian coinmtTee ; 
and, finally, an excise on man ii fail un‘s, raw pro- 
duce, and provisions. The annual expenditure is 
<ralculatt‘d at TJ,7o7'840, of which more than one- 
half is rt‘(|uired for the army, including tlu‘ erection 
of barracks and the supply of arms. About X'iK),()0() 
is remitt(‘d to Constantinople in nam(‘ of triluite ; 
,i’14,0(M) is di'voted to the support of the church and 
th(‘ law ; an equal sum is expended (m the pilgrim- 
age to i\l(‘cca ; and nearly .1’20(),()00 on tin; j>asha’s 
househoi'd, his guards, and his ytMunen of the palace. 

In former times th(‘ n‘venu(* j>assed through the 
hands of tlu‘ Imws, who, after charging it with the 
(*xp<‘nses of governnu'iit, were luulerstood to n'lnit 
the surplus to Constantinople. J5ut tlu‘ different 
agents and colhTtors manag(‘d so adroitly that the 
grand seignior very seldom touched any portion of 
th(‘ taxes ; on tin* contrary, he was often callt‘d upon 
to ])ay for lh<‘ rt‘j)airs of buildings and canals which 
were nev(T executed. It is generally believi‘d that 
the JMamlouks drew from Egy])t, in the shaj)e of 
public and privatt' incor. 2 e, about a million and a 
half sterling. When the French wer(‘ in poss(*ssion 
of the country the imp(»sts varied from year to year 
accord ijig to tin? state of th(‘ war. (ieneral Reynier 
valued tlu'ir average* amount at about nine himdred 
thousand pounds shTling, or from twenty to twenty- 
.rjv<i inillioiis of francs."^ 

It has not been found an easy task to ascertain 
tJie poj)ulation of modern Egyi)t. JM. Sylvestre dt* 
Sacy, iMengin, and others, have supjdied certain 

* Alaltc Bniii, vol. iv. ji. 
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faclSj from wliicli we may infer tliat it amounts to 
a])out two millions and alialf ; l)ut it remains doubt- 
ful wlu'tlier \V(‘ ought to include in that nimiher 
th(‘ Arabs who oc(*u])3^the des(*rts ])etween th(‘ Nih* 
and the Red S(^a, or to restrict it to the inhabitants 
of towns, and to such of the peasantry as fire made 
subjects of taxation. The last of tiu* authors just 
named, who professes to liavt^ paid great fitteiitioii 
to this article of Egyptian statistics, reckons in Cairo 
eight j)ersons to a hous(‘, Avhile in th(‘ provinci‘s lie 
assigns only four individuals to a family. TIk‘ 
amount is as follows :• 

Honsps. liilinhitants 

In (’aiio,... .... 25,000 200,000 

III till* |ir<)\ iiiciul towns ol’ Aloxaiiiiriu, 
llos(‘tlsi, Duiniotta, Old Caini, ami 

Houlak, ^ l Vi;{2 50,1211 

In foiirtoon proxincos, containing 0475 
\ illajros, ; 504, 1 fill 2,250,272 

00:i^0 2,51 1,41M1 

Compart'd with the j)om|)ous narratives of the 
ancient historians, the present j»oj)ulation of the 
great valley of the Nib? sinks into insignificance. B(*- 
fore the Persian coiKjut'st the inhahitaiits, including 
all classes w ho acknowledged the authority of the 
Pharaohs, w ere <!stiniatedat st'vt'ii millions, — a num- 
ber w hich, if we consiii?*r the extreme jiroductiveness 
of thecountry,3^ieIding in many parts two crops ev(?ry 
year, will not b(‘ pronounced altogether improbalile. 
B(*sides, we are satisfied that the Libyan Desert now 
covers a great breadth of soil which was at one 
lime under (;rop, and w’^hich, even in our owui days, 
is not quite beyond the reach of irrigation by means 
of canak drawn from thi‘ higlier sections of the Nile, 
— an expedient not unlikely to suggi'st itself to that 
energetic governor, who has already made an ex ten- 
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sivc cut near Elopliantinc in order to avoid the dis- 
advantage's of the C/iitara<*ts. 

TJk* j)(‘()j>1(‘ of Egypt may he divided into Copts, 
Arabs, Turks, Gre'eks, Jews^ and Syrians. The 
first are the most anci(*nt, and bear, as IMalte Brim 
obs(TV(*s, tli(‘ same r<‘lation to tli(‘ Arabs tliat the 
(bill Is did to tlic Franks under the* first race* of tlu' 
French kings. But the victors and iJn* vanquished 
liav(‘ notj as in the' latteT case', be*e'n amalgamate'd 
iiite) one* national body. The folleiwe'rs eif JMoIianu 
nie'd, in their tierce* intede'rance*, re'due'e'et the uriliap- 
py (jree'ks and Egyptians Xo a state of jiainful d(‘- 
gradatieni ; forcing tlu'in to live^ apart from tlieir 
proud masters, anel to I'arn a Jivelilieieid by e'onstant 
labour. The^y did not, heiwe've'r, |)(*re‘ni[>toriJy in- 
sist on tlie' alte'rnative* of conve'rsion e>r utte*r e'Xler- 
mination, as the* Bomisli Cliristians did with the 
Arabian JMussulinans in S[)ain ; vvliile* tlie* tale'iit 
peisse'ssed by iJie ( eipts fen* writing and ke'e])ing ae*. 
e'ounts re'cennmeiiele'd the'ra to the'ir (!onque*rors, and 
at the same time siipjilied the me'ans ed* pe*rpe‘tuat- 
ing the'ir own race'. The Arab, who kne'w no art 
but tJiat e)f war, saiv that he* liad an inte're'st in pre- 
se'rving tlie'ni ; anel lie*ni*e we find tliat, afte'r all 
the contume'ly and oppre?ssi(»n tlu'y ha\x* undergone?, 
their numbe*r amounts to about two hundre*el thou- 
sand. Tlie'y are se'en in all jiarts of the* ceiuntry 
from Alexandria to the Cataracts ; but their jirin- 
e?ipal residene*e is in the Saiel, where they oce?asion- 
ally e'bnstitute the inhabitants of nearly whole vil- 

Egypt lias ])e?en so frequently invade'd, •overrun, 
and colonize'd, that tluTe? no Jonge'r e?xists in it a 
pure race. The Cojits are usually regarded as the 
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dfsceiidants of the true E/ryptians^ the suhjeets of 
Amenopliis and Stmstris. 

Tliose writers wlio have* gone in searcli of tlH‘ 
etymological ('xtractioii of the name, hav(‘, as usual, 
arriv(*d at very d ifferent results. Perhaps the opinion 
of D’IltTl)(‘lot presents the greatest show of r<?ason, 
which iden tides it with the word Kypt or Kept^ a 
term whi<‘h is employed (^veii by the modern Copts 
as the designation of tlu‘ir country. In remote times 
JEgyptins was also WTitten JT.goptios, iji both of 
whicli forms the first syllabh^ is an article. Horner^ 
too, seems to have given the name of /I^gyptos to 
the Nile; and, according to lIiTodotus, Tfiebes^ the 
ancient cajntal, was called .d’]gyptus. If w'e re- 
movit the article and the Greek termination from 
.ligoptios, — the remaining root Gopt will give* th<‘ 
appellation by which the old possessors of Egypt are 
known to the nations of modern Europe.'*' 

The Coptic language, which is 1‘ully ascertained 
to Jiave been tin* tongue of the people at large under 
tin* Pharaonii* dynasty, exhibits some alfinity to tin* 
Hebrew and Kthiojiic^ but is now greatly mixed 
with Greek and Arabic ti*rms. Several dialects have 
been detect(‘d, accordin^f to the gtograpliical situa- 
tion of the tribes who Continue to sp(*ak it, whether 
ill the Delta or the Saul. Its general character, we 
an* told, consists in tin* shortness of the words, in 
the simplicity of its grammatical modifications, and 
ill ihc circumstance of expre.ssing ganders and csises 
by prt'fixed syllables, and not by terminations, like 
the languages of Greece and Kome.t 

• n’llerlu'lof, IVibl. Orient, mots Keht^ KihU Malto Urun, iv. 
p, 100. Kirchor’s Prt)droiiiiis Koptiis, yu 2011. Herod. l<Aiterf>e. 

•f- QuatrenuVe, lleclierche« sur la l.itturuture V'.^yptioiine. Va- 
ter in tlie Alilliridates of Adelunjj. Zuej^a do Orig. et UsiiObolis- 
ooruin, sect. iv. c. 2. 
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The religion of tlie Copts is that form of Christiani- 
ty wJiich ^^ as derived from tJn‘S(\*t of tlieEutycliians, 
a body of luTotics who spran<^ up in tlie Greek or 
EasUTii church. Tlieir head is tlie Patriarch of 
Alexandria, who, they maintain, sits in tin* s(?at of 
St ]\Iark tlie Evanijelist ; to whom th(‘y ascrib(‘ tht‘ir 
conversion, and whose n^lics they were wont to ex- 
hibit. This dijumitary may also be r(*irarded as tin* 
sup(Tior of lh(‘ Al>yssiiiian Cliristians, for he always 
appoints tlu* Abuna^ who is tin* highest ecclesiasti- 
<!iil functionary amoiij^ that peojih*. Tlu* patriarch, 
though himself elecU'd by the cIcT^fy, (‘xcrcises an 
almost unliniit(‘d j)ower, and is every wIktc* obey- 
<‘d with the most j)rofoiuid r(‘spe(*t. The oHicifitin^ 
ministers are maintained by tin* bounty of their 
flocks; but it should secMii that, as their acquire- 
ments are not expected to lu* of a V(Ty hi^^h order, the 
process of training is n<dth(*r tedious nor expensive. 
The rit<‘ of ordination proce(‘ds on a firinciple similar 
to that of th(‘ niarria<(e-ceremoqy amon^ tlu* ancient 
Romans. The candidate* is S(*i;i5ed by ce‘rtain jiriests. 
his friends, and carried almost by force* t(» tin* jia- 
triarch, who persists, notwitlistandiii;^^ all his pleas 
of unworthiness, to profuAince over him tin? usual 
l)enediction. No person ca/i be ordained who is 
unmarried j nor when he ha.s b(*eji ordained can he 
marry a second time. The monks, on bein^ admit- 
ted into their order, are clad in a winding-sheet, 
and have the funeral-servict* performed, to indicat<; 
that they are now dead to tlu* world. Th(*y an? 
Ixiund to maintain a strict celibacy, as from amoiifr 
them th(* bishops are uniformly elected, — JLStran^Te 
contrast in the qualilications required in the difler- 
ent ranks of the jiriesthood. The Copts practise the 
Ji*wish rite of circumcision^ as well as auricular 
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confession, and other ceremonies common to the 
Eastern cluircli and to- that of the West. At Cairo, 
indeed, tl)t?n‘ are about 5(MK) of th(*m who hav<‘ 
conformed to tln^ Itomisli conimuiiion, and are re- 
ceivin^r a suitable (education under tlie eyes of cer- 
tain members of tin? College for Propagating th<‘ 
FaitJi iji Foreifjn Parts. 

Althou^^di this j)eople are generally regarded as 
tln^ descendants of the* ancient Egyptians, mingled 
with the P(Tsians left by Cambys(‘s, and with the- 
Gnieks who followed tlur standard of Alexander, 
th(‘y are described by travellers as having a darker 
complexion than tin? Arabs, Hat foreln*ads,*and hair 
partaking of tin* woolly charaebT. They liave also 
large (‘y(\s, raised at the angles, liigh cln?ek -bones, 
sliort though not flat noses, wid(‘ nioutlis, and thick 
lips. Like all classes of nn*n wl)o have bec?n long 
d(‘grad('d, tln\v are remarkable for <*unning and du- 
plicity, r(*nioved at o!ice from the j)rid(* of tin? Turk 
and the bluntiiess of tJic Arab ; being an uncouth 
and grovelling rac(?, and farther distant from civi- 
lisation and the softein*d habits of society than any 
of their fellow-<*itizens. 

Tin? physiognomical description now given is sup- 
plied by iMalte Jirun, Vhich difh'rs not greatly from 
that of Volney, who remarks that bojth history 
and tradition attest their d<*scent from the people 
who wi?r(; coinpiored by the Arabs, — that is, tin* 
mixture of Egyptians, ih*rsians, and above all of 
Greeks, who under the Ptolemies and Constantines 
were? so long in possession of Egypt.” This,” he 
adds, will b(? rendered still more probable, if we 
consider tin? distinguishing f(*atures of this race of 
people : we shall find' them all characterized by a 
sort of yellowish dusky complexion, which is neither. 
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Grecian nor Arabian: they liav*' all a piilTod visa^je, 
swollen eyes, Hat noses, and thick lips; — in short, 
the exact count(‘nance of a mulatto. I was at first 
tempted to attribute this to the climati*; but wdieii 
1 visit<‘d the 8j)hinx, 1 could not h(‘lp thinking the 
figure of that monstiT furnished the true solution 
of the ejiigina, observing its featuri's to be precisely 
those of a negro.”*“* 

J)r J^ichardson, on the other hand, observes, 
that neither in their featunvs nor in their com- 
plexion have the (’opts the sinall(‘st resemblance to 
till* figures of the ancient Egyptians r(‘j>n'S(‘nted 
in the tonfbs at Tlu'bes, or in any other part of the 
country ; and In; accordingly supj)(>ses that they are 
a mixed race, iH^aring in their <‘ountenanc('s th<‘ 
marks of an alliance to the great (Circassian family, 
and obviously <listinguished from the children of 
JMizraim, the alioriginal Egyptians. The Nubians, 
on the contrary, r(‘sident at EI(‘phantine, are d(?- 
scribed by him as jierfectly black, but without pos- 
sessing the least of the negro feature ; the lips small, 
the nose aquiliiK* ; the expression of the face sweet 
and animated, and bearing a strong r(‘seni])lance to 
that which is generally tbilnd portrayed in ti.e tem- 
ples and tombs of the aiicieitt Egyptians, l^e also 
noticed sevcfrlil ^milies of a third race, diflering 
both in complexion and feature from the inhabitants 
of Es Souan and of Nubia. Their hin? was more 
of a bronze or reddish brown, resembling maho- 
gany ; approaching nearer, l)Oth in feature and in 
complexion, to that which is called the head of the 
young JMemnon, and to the figures in the. torn!) at 
Behan el Altdouk, than any of the human race that 
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evor foil under his ol)servation. They are as dif- 
ferentj lie siilijoins, from IIk? (^opt in Egypt, both in 
hue and feature, as a Hindoo is from a Frenchman.’^ 
Hence it has lieen concluded, with considerable 
probability, that the ancient Egyptians were, as 
regards colour, blacks, although esscntitilly distin. 
guish(?d in their physiognomy from the negro. The 
inhabitants of modern Egypt have by oUkt authors 
l>e(*n rated as follows: — 

Copts, DftMKMI 

Aral. IVlIuhs, 2,2r»<MM)0 

Uodouin Arabs, 

A ral.ian ( * nuiks,. 2r.,00() 

.Irws, 20,0tMK • 

Syrians, 20,000 

A riiu>niaiis, 1 0,000 

Turks and Albanians, 20,000 

Franks or Tiovantincs, 4,000 

Mamlonks, 500 

Ethiopians, &(' 7,500‘j* 

The Arabs may be divided into three classes; 
first, th<' wild independent Bedouins who otienpy 
the desert ; then the pastoral tribes who feed their 
flocks on the bordt'rs of Egypt and occasionally en- 
ter the cultivated districts; and, lastly, the peasants 
or Ftdlahs, who devote themselves to agricultun* and 
the arts, and are the principal inhaliitants of tlie 
villages both in Uppt.r and Lower Egyjit. This 
people are distinguished by a lively and expressive 
physiognorfly, small sparkling eyes, short pointed 
beards, and a gentTal angularity of form ; their 
lips, being usually open, show their teeth ; their 
arms are extremely muscular ; the whole body, in 
short, is more remarkable for agility than for beauty, 
and more nervous than handsome. The tented 
Arab, hovering with his flocks along the borders of 
the fertile valley of the Nile, is the same in charac- 
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ter, manners, and customs^ as he has l)een since the 
days of the patriarchs ; regarding with disdain and 
proud indej)(*iidence all other classes of mankind, 
hut more jmrticularly those* of his own nation, who 
in his ey<*s have degraded themselvi‘s by taking up 
their abodes in lixed habitations, and whom lu; calls, 
in eonU'inpt, the* Arabs of the Walls. 

The Turks have graver features and sleeker forms, 
fine (‘yes, but overshaded so much as to have* little 
expression ,* large noses, handsome mouths, go(»d 
lips, long tuft(*d beards, lighter compl(*xions, short 
n(*cks, a grave and indolent habit of body ; and in 
<*v(*ry thing an air of weight, which tlu'y associate 
with th(‘ id(*a of nobleness. 

The Greeks, who must now lu* classed as foreign- 
('rs, pn*sent the regular features, the delicacy and 
the vcTsalility of their ainrstors ; th(‘y an* chargt^d 
with a certain degree of sharpni'ss and roguery in 
their nuTcantile transjictions, qualiti('s for wliicb 
tlu*y are indebted, perhaps, to the oppressive domi- 
nation of their Moslem conquerors. We are told 
that th(Te are about fiv(* thousand desc(*ndants of 
the ancient Greek colonists, who form quitt* a dis- 
tinct ra(!e from the modern Greeks. They have 
lost their original tongu<*, anti sptiak a kind of Ara- 
bic; most of them are mariners, but in g(‘neral th(*y 
pursue the inferior and handicraft trades. 

The Jews have the same physiognomy as in Eu- 
ropt*, and are heri^, as well as every where else, de- 
voted to the pursuits of commerce. Despised and 
buffeted, without being actually expelled, they com- 
pete with the Copts in the large towns fgr situa- 
tions in tin* customs, and for the management of 
property b(‘longing to the rich. M. Mengin reck- 
ons that there are about four thousand of this sin- 
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^^ular people resident in the dominions of ]\Ioham. 
Died Ali, tliree thousand of wliora inhabit a part of 
C'airo wiiieh hears the distinction of their nann*. The 
streets are so narrow as to bt' almost impassabh? ; tlie 
ljous<*s are dark, crowded togetluT, filthy, and so in- 
feetious tliat when the plague l)reaks out, the first 
inquiry is, if it has appeared in the Jews' Quarter.^" 

The spirit of improvement wliieh distinguish(\s 
the reign of IMoliammed has produced hvss chang(* 
on th(‘ <ixternal aj)p(;aranee of Cairo than on tin* 
t(‘mp(T and views of its inhabitants. We have (*lse- 
wliere stated that this cehd>rated city was found(*d 
in the tenth century b*y the first caliph *of the Fa- 
tiniile dynasty, and that the famous Saladin, about 
two hundred years afterwards, built the ram[)arts 
with which it is surrounded, exU‘nding more than 
eighteeti thousand yards in lengtii. In ascending 
tile Nile the traveller arrives first at Boulak, the 
f)ort of the capital, whert* the vessels are moored 
that come from the coast. Farther south is Old 
Cairo, at which tlu‘re is a harbour for the n*ception 
of tin* traders that descend IVoni Upper Fgypt. 
Betwi'cn these two ancient towns is Cairo, properly 
so called, removed froiu4he river about a mile and 
a half, and stretching towards the mountains of 
i\Iokattam on the (;ast, — a distance* of not l(*ss than 
thno mih’S. It is encircled with a stone wall, sur- 
mounted by fine battleiiKJiits, and fortified with lofty 
towers at every hundred paces. There are thret* or 
four beautiful gates built by tin* JMamlouks, and 
uniting a sinqile style of architecture with an air oJ' 
grand(?itr and magnificence. 

* llistoiro do Malh* Brim, vol. iv. Ataliis, 

.Moiiioiri; sur rKg\[>to. Deiioii, i. Jilt llussolquist, V"«iyiig-o, p. IJli. 
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at tlie bottom of the mountain on which tlu' citadel 
is placed, is in the form of a parallelogram, and of 
great cxt(‘nt ; a dc(‘p fri(*ze goes all the way round 
the top of th(‘ wall, adorned with sculptures which 
we call (rothic, but which were introduced into 
Europe by tlu‘ Arabians who invaded Spain. 

("airo is traversed by a canal which issues from 
th(‘ Nile a little below the old town, and, having 
pass(‘d tlirough iinnn'nse and innumerable heaps of 
rubbish, enters the modern capital (Ui the south 
side, goes out at the north, and, winding round the 
wall, makes a s(‘eond entran<*e on the W(‘st, and ter- 
minat(‘s in th(‘ Jjirk(‘l el KsbequicT. Thewutlim^ of 
the city is ju'arly that of a quadrant, being scpian^ 
towards th(» north and east, and circular towards 
tli(‘ south and west. This artificial riv(‘r is of the 
greatest coiisequenc(^ to th(‘ inhabitants ; for, be- 
sides furnishing tliem while the inundation con- 
tinues with an abundant supply of w^at(*r for all 
the purposcis of domestitr life, it affords the iiK'ans of 
rephmishing a variety of small lakes, both insid(‘ 
and outside the walls; on which they ply their plea- 
sure-boats, and enjoy a variety of other recr<*a lions 
suit(‘d to their indolent l^ixury or to tin* softness of 
their delicious climate^* On tin* borders of these*, 
especially within the town, may Im* st*en in an ev(‘n- 
iiig fireworks j)ouring lln*ir light into the'air, daji- 
t!iiig-dogs, daneing-monkeys, daneing-girls, and all 
the peoph* ‘nakiiig nn*rry ^d rejoicing, as in tin* 
days of old win*]] tin* Nih* had aMaiin*d its due ele- 
vation, and promised to bless their fields with an 
ample iin*rease. In one of th(*S(* sln*ets of wat(T is 
ol>s(‘rv(*d the lotus, — that myst<*rioiis j)lant so highly 
est(‘emed by the ancient Egyptians, the flower of 
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which coulrasls so beautifully with the liquid ground 
on which it reposes, as well as with tlie arid waste 
by which it is surrounded. 

T1h‘ citadel, which occupi(?s part of the ridge of 
iMokatlaiii, is a place* of considerable strength, but, 
like* most otlier ancient buildings in Egypt, greatly 
t‘]icumbt‘red with ruins. The palace of the pasha 
is not worthy of notice on any other account tlian 
as IwMiig tlie residence e)f so distinguished a person 
when h(‘ ehooses to live in his caj)ital. It is a small 
house> plain, and with(»ut any exterior d(‘coration, 
<‘xeept that it has more* glass-windows in front than 
Turkifeli el\ve‘llings usually Mixhihit. Tlie* AV'edl ed 
Joseph, ill the* middle* of tlie feirtre-ss, e‘alls us hack 
to the tw(‘lfth e*entury, the* era of the* renowne‘d Sa- 
Jadin, hy wliom it was e*xcavate‘el, anel wlieise* name*, 
Yousef, it e*ontinue*s to hear. It is about do fe*(*t in 
e*ircumfe*re*ne*e* at the* top, and is dug through the* 
soft eale'are*ous rock to the de*plh eif about 270 fe(‘t, 
wJie*re* it nie‘e*ts a spring ed brackish walen- on a le vel 
with the Nile, from which imle'cel it is d(*rive*(l, — 
e>wing its saline impregnatienr te> the* nature* ed the* 
soil through wliich it has lilte*re*el. The* water is 
raise*(l in buckets by me^aiiseif tw e) whe*eJs turne‘el hy 
oxen, — the* one be'ing on tlu'^surfae'e* of the ground, 
the* other at the* depth of ITiO fe*et. The* main use* ed 
this eeledihited e’islorn, he*side*s partly siinplying the* 
garrison, is to irrigate* the ad joining garde*iis, and 
kt*e*j) alive* the* little* verdure* whieh adorns tlie in- 
tene»r ed the* fortre*ss ; but it is preserve*d in te)le*r- 
able* Tepair, from tluj consideration tliat, Ave?re* the 
jilace e‘ve‘r suhji‘e*ted to a siege*, the stre*ara of Jo- 
se'ph’s ^V'ell would he*come tiie* sole reliane*e* ejf the 
troops as we*ll as of the numerous inhabitants. 
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The memory of Saladin is farther associated with 
the citadel through tlie medium of a ruin called 
Joseph’s Hall, and which is understood to liave 
formed part of the palace of that warlike prince. 
The columns, it is manifest, have been conveyed 
tliith(?r from some more ancient building at Memphis 
or elsewhere, being generally monolithic, tall, and 
massy, and adorned with highly- wrought capitals. 
In the days of Saracenic magnificence, this must 
have been a truly splendid edificci, meriting in some 
d(‘gn‘t‘ lh(i praises bestowed upon the royal residen- 
ces of that aspiring and ingenious people. But it is 
now in a very dilapidated condition, part l»eing con- 
verg'd into a magazine, and part used as a granary ; 
while the whole has such a waste and mournful 
ap[)earanc<*, as to be, in truth, more desolates and 
less int(;resting than if it were a complete ruin,* 
But, in d<?scribing Joseph’s Hall, we apprehend 
that we liav(‘ spoken of an architectural relic which 
no longer exists. In the year 1824, the citadel 
was much shaken bj^ the explosion of a magazine ; 
wlieiKH? arose the nei't ssity of a thorough repair in 
sev(Tal of the remaining buildings of the fortress. 
Among the ruins pointed out for demolition were 
the surviving walls of paladin’s palace; on the site 
of which was about to b(* erected a quadrangle, meant 
probably for the better atx'ominodation of fhe troops. 
Tin? roof of this ('difict', which- might long have 
withstood tlie ravages of time, was v(Ty much ad- 
mired. It was forim^d of a succession of little domes 
made of wood, into which were introduced concave 
circles containing octagons of blue and gold. Tlie 
corners and archt's of the buildings were ciirved in 
* Kiciiui'd.son, vul. i. p. 4U. 
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a very superior manner, and in many places the 
colours and ^jildin^r continued perfectly bright. 

Cairo, although it cannot boast of an origin so 
ancient as that of Thebes, nor of a mythology which 
<'onn(‘cted the present life so closely with the n(»xt, 
has nevertiu'less a city of tombs; a necropolis on 
\vhi(*h has been lavished much treasure, combined 
with a certain portion of architectural taste. Hie 
desert towards th(* east is studded with sepulchn‘s 
and inaiisohaiins, some of which produce a vitv 
striking effect. As every Turk throughout the em- 
pire, from the grand seignior t() the meanest p(‘asant, 
is comp<‘lh‘/;l to be of some* pfofession ; and as twerv 
calling has its peculiar h(‘ad-dress, which is repn*- 
sent<‘d on a pole at the grav(‘ of Ukj deceascnl, — a 
Imrial-place in a Moslem country has m‘cessarily a 
singular ap])earance. The c(‘lebrat(‘d tombs of the 
IMamlouks an? going fast to d(?cay, ttieir boasted 
magnificence being now limited to a gilt insiTiption ; 
but, in order that the reader may be enabled to form 
a jmigment as to their grandeur in foriniT days, we 
insiM’t a drawing taken from the voluminous work 
on Egypt published by th(‘ inipiTial government of 
France. 

The cemetery of the pasha is tlu' most sumptuous 
of modiTii structures in the Necropolis of Cairo. It 
is a vaulted stone building, consisting of .five domes, 
under which, in splendid chambtTs composed of 
marble, are laid the bodies of his two sons Toussoun 
and Ishmael, and of his favourit(‘ wife the mother 
of these youths. Having nuTitioned this lady, it 
may not be out of place to add that slie ])0ss(‘.ssed an 
astonishing d(*gr<‘e of inftuenee over her impt'tuous 
husl>aiKl, who always regarded her as the fouiula- 
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tioii of liis good fortune. She was mueli esteemed 
too, and Ixdoved hy the people ; for her power was 
uniformly exerted on the side of justice and mercy. 
JMuch of h(‘r time was occupied in receiving peti- 
tions, thougli it Avas seldom necessary for her to j)ro- 
sent them to the pasha, as her ascendency was too 
Weil known hy the* ministers to require? this last 
appeal. If, lie)wever, in conse‘quene*.e* of any demur 
on tlie‘ir part, she* Jiad to apply to him, he answe?re'd 
their remonstrance by saying, — ’Tis e?nough. Hy 
my twe) eyes! if slie* re'quires it, the thing must be 
done*, be‘ it through fire, water, or stone.** 

iAIeihammed AH gene?rally re?sieU‘s At Shoubra, 
whe?re! lie has built a splendid palace, and plante?d a 
garde*!! after the Eureqiean fashie)n. The ceilings, 
exeemted by a Gre;cian artist, are* lofty and vaulted, 
ornainente*d with gold and with representations eif 
landscapers, eir e)f jialaeres and colemnades, the whole* 
being painte'd in light and pleasing colours. The 
sultana’s jirivate siUing-room is still more? inagnifi- 
evnt. During the* heats e>f summer his highness oc- 
cupies an apartme'iit below, particularly adapted for 
coolness, having a marble fountain in the? centre 
amply supj)lie;d with •a*e*oiiSlaiit stream of waterr. 
On one of the walls ^is inscribed, in large Arabie; 
characters, a verse frenn the* Koran, signifying an 
hour of justice is worth sewenty days e>f prayer.** 
But the chief embellishment of the place is a 
grand pavilion, about 2 d 0 feet long by 200 broad. 
On its sides run four galleries or eroloniiades, com- 
poserd of elegant ])i liars of the finest white marble, 
surrounding a sunken court six feet deep, paved 
throughout with the same beautiful material. At 
each corner of the colonnade is a terrace, over which 
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water passes into th(‘ court below in a murmuring 
easeadt*, having on its h*dges figures of fish^ sculp- 
tured so* true to nature that they appear to move 
in the flowing stream. The whole supply of water 
ris(,*s again through a fountain in the e(‘ntre, and iv*- 
appears in a beautiful jet-d’eaUj lofty, sparkling, and 
abundant. In fine weather the pasha ocrasionally 
(•(‘sorts to this splcmdid fountain with tin* ladies of 
his harem, who njw almut in tht^ flood(‘d court for 
th(‘ amusement of his highness, while he is sc'ated 
in the colonnade. Gr(‘at is the commotion when the 
Indices dcsc(;nd into the gard(*n. A signal is given 
and the gardcmers vanish in amonu'iU. iMrs Lusli- 
ington was struck with tlii‘ ruddy chei'ks and healthy 
appearanc(‘ of these iiU‘n. Tluw ar(‘ }>riiicipally 
(ir(‘(‘ks ; and the gay colours of tlnir fanciful costume, 
— each with a nos(*gay or bunch of fruit in his hand, 
— c(ini billed with the luxuriant scenery around, gave 
them more the S(*niblance of actors in a ballet r(‘pre- 
seiiting a fete in Arcadia than the real lahourcTS of 
a Turkish despot.* 

This chapter would be inconipl(‘te wen* wt* not to 
compare what Kgypt is at present with what it was 
at the beginning of the ceii'lury. 

AVheii JMohamnied assumed tin* command anar- 
chy reigned in every departm(*nt. Tin? country was 
distracted by the coiiflictingpn'teiisionsof the ]\Iain- 
louks, aided by the Bedouin Arabs, the Albanians, 
and the Turks, with many rival chieftains. TJie 
soldiers were mutinous ; the financtis were exhaust- 
t‘d ; property was insecure ; agriculture was ne- 
glected ; and commerce languish(‘d. But lu^w every 
thing is improved ; the wild Arabs are submissive* ; 


* Narrativi* ol'a .hmniev, l-ll. 
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tlie military aiv <*on trolled, lo(lg(‘d in barracks or 
tents, and regularly paid ; lh(‘ finances f)rodigiously 
increased ; new articles of produce raised ; and trade 
carried on to an extent formerly unknown. The 
wholti <*oiintry from Alexandria to Syene is perfectly 
tranquil, and travellers pass unmolested with as 
much fr(M‘d()in and safety as on the continent of 
Kurojie. It is not iireteiided that the viceroy has 
not Jiis failings ; he has many: but to estimate his 
charairter he should be judgeil by tht» standard of 
other ^lohammedan princ(‘s; of the paslias of Syria 
or Turkey for (‘xample; — and which of all these can 
be compar(‘d to him f' It is hardly fair* to try him 
by our notions of exc(‘llence, wl)(‘r*‘ (WiTy thing, — . 
ciLstom, religion, governni(*iit, — is so dilferent. His 
defects are those of (‘ducation and example ; his im- 
prov<‘nients arc the fruit of his own genius and pa- 
triotism. '■ 

The latest int(‘lligerice from Egypt describes the 
jiasha as still (‘Ugaged in furthering the gen(*ral im- 
provement of his country, as well as the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge* among all <*lass(^s of his subjects. 
We are told that he has proceeded so far in his imi- 
tation of Europ(*an manners as to have* instituted a 
legislative assembl»in which he not only permits 
the discussh'u of political princi])les, but even the 
examination of his own measun*s in tfu; exercise of 

* QiiarU'rlv IL'view, vol. \xx. j>. 50JI. ISIr Curiie rimiarks, tlinl 
iho uii'l dofisixf cliamctrr of MoIiuiuiiumI is in iu>tliin|^ iiioris 
than in liu: ]KTffct sefiirity ami <juu*liu*ss that riMpi throuj^h- 
out lii> (loiiiinions. I’liu travc-llor there d minis no inoreof xioieiiiv 
than lu* would do in any t«mu throuj^hout Seotiandor Whales; from 
tlie raiiital to the ('ataiai ts (‘very mairs liand is at piwe w ifli him, 
and ho iiiay raiiihio alon^^ tin* l>iuiks of the Xilo with as ontire an 
ease and ahanduit as on those of his native rivers, or inliisuwu gar- 
den at home. — Jicvullcctioita of Ike Ea^lf jj. JIj-I. 
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^jovernmenl. So confnhTit is lie in the wisdom or 
♦*quity of liis administration, tliat ho hesitates not to 
invite tin? scrutiny of the ablest men in liis domi- 
iiions, and to submit to their nwision his system of 
finance, commerc(', and criminal jurisprudences He 
has unlia})pily takem up arms a^jainst the* Porte, with 
tli(» vi<‘w, it is presumed, of adding the pashalic of 
Syria to tliat whi(‘h he already governs ; and, at the* 
present inomeTit, there ar(‘ rumours abroad that the* 
divan of C^mstantinople liave r(‘solv(^d to carry th(‘ 
war into Egypt in order to drive* him from the* throne*. 
For the sake of that intere'sting (*ountry, sei long 
doomed as the prey of ambition anel revenge*, we 
hope that no, event wdll occur to eJuTk the jirogress 
of e'ivilisatiem, and tore*ptunge? the unhappy natives 
into hope.*l(*ss igneirane'e* anel civil eiommotion. 

The^ jirosperity of Egypt depe'iids also in a great 
degre»e* upon the suce*e‘ssor of the* pr(‘s(*nt viceroy. 
Ibrahim the son of his wife*, and the De*flurdar, who 
is his sem-in-Iaw, will probably el i vide his choice. 
The foriiKT is ine>re likely le> eibtain his reerommen- 
dation as well as the sanctiem of the Sublime* Porte, 
l)ex!ause he is more* friendly than the other to the* re- 
generation which has been eflected throughout the 
ejountry with re*sults so favounsjl>le evem to the su- 
pri*me government. Should the election fall on the 
liusband of Ali s daughter^ the consequences will be 
deplorable ; for, it is said, he is not only a decided 
enemy te) the P>anks and to the late innovations, 
but regards them both vfiih the eye of a bigoted 
Mussulman. 
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CTTAPTEll IX. 

7Vie OaseSy Annent Bcroiirc, and Desert of the Tludmid. 

Mpiinin^ oftlip 'rcrni Oasis — Those of doscriluHl in varioiL^ 

and »»p|)osite ('oloiirs — U sihI as Phices of Kxile — Their Nunulier 
— Till' (livat Oasis — Deseriiied by Sir A. Eduionstoiie— Ancient 
Ruildinp^ — Necropolis or reinoter;y — Sii]»jM)sed OVifjin of siici.t 
I.aiMl — Western Oasis — First visited by Sir A. *''dnn)iistone — 
Isl Ca/ar — Soil — Position — The Little Oasis>..KI Kassar — 
Temple — Fountain — ICI Hai\ — h'.l Moele — Oasis of Siwah — Oe- 
Kcription of Towns — Of the 'JVniple of Jupiter Ammon — Ftuin- 
tain of the Sun — Sacred l-.ake — Other Oases — Desert, of the The- 
tKiid — Rerenice — ’^Pijule — Ac<*ouiil of an imairinary City by (!aiU 
liaud — Situation and h'.xtent id' lh‘ren ice —F.merald Mountains — 
Present ('omlition of Miners — Inhuhitants of the Desert — Sluir* 
kill — Myos 1 loriiius — Cj^sseir. 

The territory of p]^rypt includes certain fertile spots 
in the Libyan Desert, whicli, from the peculiarity 
of their situation, amidsk an ocean of sand, have 
been denominated islauds. The term oasis, in the 
ancient language of tlie country, signifies an inhabit- 
ed place, a distinction sufficiently intelligible when 
contrasted with the vast wilderness around, in which 
even the most savage tribes have not ventured to 
take up their abode. It has been observed at the 
saiiK* time, that as this descriptive epithet is applied 
to a cluster of oases as well as to a single s[)ot of 
verdant ground, the use of it has become somewhat 
ambiguous. In this respect, indeed, they bear a 
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Striking rcsemhlanrt* to islands in the great sea, tvlicre 
one of larger size is usually surrounded by others of 
smaller diin<*nsioiis; all taking their name from some 
eircumstance, g(‘ograpliical or i)hysieal, which is com- 
mon to the whole. 

Lik(‘ Kgy|)t its(‘lf, these isolated dependencies have 
b<‘en <lescribe<l in very oj)posit<^ colours by dilTerent 
writers. The (J reeks called them the Islands of tlie 
l>l4‘ssed ; and without doubt tln‘y appear delightful 
in the eyes of the travelhT who has, during many 
painful weeks, suffered the privations and fatigue 
of the desert, lint it is well known that they were 
generally r(‘garded in a less favourableasj>ect by the 
Greeks and Homans, who not unfn'quently fix(‘d 
upon tliein as |)la<‘<‘s of lianishment. The state-ma- 
h‘fa<‘tor, and the minist<‘rs of the (Uiristian church, 
too often comj)r(‘hend(‘d in tin* same class, were, at 
various periods, during tin* se<*ond and third cen- 
turies, condemned to waste tin ir days in the remote 
solitinb* of tin* Libyjin Oas(*s. These W(Te usually 
n*ckoned tliree in numb(*r ; the Great Oasis, of 
which tin* princij)al town is El Kargeh ; the Little 
Oasis, or that of El Kassar; and the Northern 
Oasis, more fn*qu(*ntly calh*d 8i\vah. To these is 
now addetl the WesU*ru Oasis, which does not ap- 
pear to have been irie]itioin*d by any ancient geo- 
grapher exc4‘pt 01ym})iodorus, and which was never 
sei‘n by any European until Sir Archibald Edmuii- 
stoin* visited it about ten years ago. 

Tin* (ireat Oasis, tin* most southern of the whole, 
consists of a number of insulated spots, wdiich ex- 
tend in a liin* parallel to the course of the Nile, se- 
parated from one another by considerable intervals 
of sandy waste, and stretching not less than a him- 
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drocl miles in latitude. M. Poiicet, who examined 
it in l()9d, says that it eon tains many gardens wa- 
tered with rivulets, and that its palni-grov(*s exhibit 
a perpetual verdure. It is the first stage of the llar- 
liir caravan^ whieh assembles at Siout, b(*ing about 
four days* journey from that town, and nearly the 
same distanee from Farshout. Th(‘ (‘xertions of 
Urowne, CaiJliaud, Kdinoiislone, and II(‘nniker, 
have sup])li(‘d to the Kuropt'aii r(‘ader th<^ most ample 
details relative to this ijiter<*sting loeality, which, 
there can lx* no doubt, must have lux'ii tin* scene of 
eivilized life, and perhaps of political institutions, at 
a very remote era. 

An interesting account of the architectural ruins 
of the Great Oasis is to be found in tlu‘ pages of Sir 
A. Edrnonstone, who t(‘lls that, about a mile and a 
half towards tht‘ north of K1 Kargi'h, he obs(Tvi‘d on 
an eminence a building, which pr()V(‘d to b(‘ a small 
quadrangular temple, 111 fc*et long by 121 broad, of 
which three sides are still remaining. Tin* interior 
walls are covered \yith figures and J)i(;roglyphics, 
greatly defaced, but of distinguisluxl ( h^gaiict*. There 
w as the usual enclosure of iinburnt brick, — ad<*f(‘nce 
necessary in a country. so mu(*h ex])OS(‘d to hostile 
incursions as this lias idways bec'Ji. From henc(‘ 1 m‘ 
discov(‘r(*d a larger temple at a short distanee to tin; 
i)orth-wx‘sf, and on a high ground still farther in tin; 
same direction, several buildings like the ruins of an 
Arab tow ji. On a])proaefiii)g tin* former edifice, he 
was struck with the beauty of its situation, in the 
midst of a rich wood, consisting of palm, acacia, and 
otlier trves, with a stream of water in front. 

In pf)int of magnitude it far exceeded any thing 
he liad Iiillierto seen. The entry is through a 
moa, of wliich tlie enclosures are so broken that it 
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is diilicult to discern the sliape. He could distin- 
liowevcr, tliat it liad been formed by a para- 
pet wall surmounted with a ctornicc, connc'ctirig ten 
columns, with spaces on each side* to admit an easy 
approa(rh. Tlie tern pie stands east and west, and a rich 
frieze runs all round the top. The front is <*ompletc- 
ly covered with colossal figures and hieroglyphics, 
which, as they extend but half-way to the north 
and south sides, give* the whole exterior rather an 
uiifinislied appearance. Th<‘ great doorway is much 
oniament(*d, and h'ads to a magnificent a])artment, 
(K) feet by 54, with twt'lve columns, l.'i feet in cir- 
eiimference. The se(‘ond chain I mt, 54 feet by 18, is 
divid(‘d fr(»m th<‘ first by a sort of screen, formed by 
a wall lowTT than that of the Unnple, intersected by 
four columns, which, together with four others in 
the centre of the apartnuTit, now fallen, are of the 
same size with those alx)ve immtioned. The cham- 
Ik-T is traced all over w ith figures and hieroglyphics 
on stucco, retaining marks of paint, particularly blue 
and hmI ; whereas tln^ first is quite plain, except on 
the w-est side. The third apartment, 81 feet by 21), 
is ornamented likewise, and contains (ight columns, 
but of much smaller diiiiVnsions than the others. 
Lastcomijs the a(ft/(uw, orshi iiie, 20 feet by 8, rich- 
ly carved, though blackened with smoke. On each 
side are two <*oinpartinents detached, but so choked 
up that it was impossible to ascertain their sliape. 
The roof of the rest of the building is fallen in, ex- 
cept some slabs occasionally supported by pillars ; 
but that of the adytum, which is lower, is entire. 
One of the stones used for covering the latter is 35 
feet by 19 feet four inches, and two feet three inches 
thick. 

To the east of the temple are three detached door- 
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ways, at different intervals, and of different propor- 
tions. As they do not resemble tlie propyla which 
are usual in other parts of E^^ypt, Sir Archibald is 
of opinion tliat this edifice was originally surrounded 
with a triple wall, in the manner described by Dio- 
dorus as applicable to the fane of Jupiter Ammon. 
The first is a solid building, with figures all round 
it ; among others, on the insidt*, is a colossal repre- 
sentation of Osiris at a banquet. The same is again 
found on the west front. On the roof are four sjiread 
eagles or vultures, painted red and blue. Th<? s(*- 
eond doorway, which is at some distance in the 
saim? direction, but not in the sannr line, is consider- 
ably higluT than even the temple itself. Only one- 
half is standing, having a few figures inside carved 
in relief, and some remains of brickwork strongly 
piled on the top. As it is too high for any purposes 
of defence*, a con j<*eture has been advanced, that it 
may have been the* residence of one? of the* Stelite 
hermits, of whose siijicrstitious practices many traces 
still repiain. Tln^ last of the three? propyla is low 
and imperfect ; but it is riiniarkable for an inscrip- 
tion in Greek h’tters, with which the east end is 
completely covered, containing a rescript, published’ 
in the second year of the Emperor (xalba, relating 
to a reform in tiic administration of Egypt. 

Ill regard ’ to what appeared at first as the ruins 
of an Arab town, we are iiiform(?d, that, upon a 
closer examination, it proved to be a n(‘cropolis or 
cemetery, consisting of a great variety of buildings, 
not fewer than two or three hundred, each the re- 
ceptacle of a number of mummies. The greater 
part are square, and surmounted with a dome si- 
milar to the small mosques erected over the tombs 
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of slidks ; having ^cnerallya corridor running round, 
wliicli produces an ornamental effect very striking 
at a distance, and gives them a lU'arer resemblance 
to Roman tlian to any existing specimen of Greelv 
or EgyptiaJi arclii lecture. Some few are largt.T lhan 
tho r<‘st. One, in particular, is divid<‘d into aisles 
like our eliurclu'S ; and that it has betm used as such 
by the i‘arly Christians is eh‘arly evinced by the 
lra<*<‘s of saints ])ainted on the walls. In all of them 
tlien' is a (Jreek cross, and tin* cel(‘brated Egyptian 
hieroglyjdiie, the rn/.r ansafa, or cross with a handle, 
which, we are told, as originally signifying lile. 
would app(‘ar to havt* bcc‘Ji adoj)ted as a Christian 
<*nibleni, either from its similarity to thesha|)e of the 
<*ross, or from its being cmisidend tin* symbol of a 
future exislince. Rut the great ]>(*culiarity is a 
larg<‘ s<|uare hob* in lh(‘C(‘ntre of (‘acli, evidently for 
the j)urpose of <‘ontaining a miiminy, and which, 
from llu* fragments and wrappings that lay scat- 
tered about, had probably bt'en ransack(?d for the 
.sake of j)lunder. Sir Archilmid iinagijies these se- 
pulchres to be of Roman construction at an early 
period, sin<*e it is gemTally believed that the prac- 
tice of embalming was ’gradually discontinued in 
Egyj>t after the extension ^)f (/hristianity ; but he 
adds, “ annmg the various r<‘ce])tacles for the r<'- 
mains of the dead, from the stupendous pyramid to 
the ru(b‘st cavern, I know' of none existing or re- 
corded, at all corresponding to them in shape and 
af)fu*arance.”' 

Hiere are s(iveral other ruins in the neighbour- 


* iMlmonst ('Ilf's Jounipy to Two of ihe Oiiscs of 

p. (ri, 
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Jiood of El Kargeh, which appear to combine tlie 
relics of Ej^yptian j)j^ganism with tlie symbols of 
C'hristiaii worship, and tliereby lead us to conclude 
that the edifices may have In^en repaired in tht‘ 
early a^^es of our faith after bein^^ relinquished by 
their ajicieiit occupants. For a more minute ac- 
count of th(‘S(* remains we take leave to refer the 
<*urious reader to the work alr(‘ady indicated. 

Sir K. Henniker speaks rather contemptuously of 
the ecclesiastical architirture wiiich happened to fall 
under his notice* in that oasis. There is a t(*mi)le 
which he describes as a small huildijifj composed of 
p(‘Uy blocks of stone, the pillars of whirli are only 
two feel six inches in diainet<‘r, and ^\('V(mi these 
inst(‘ad of bein^ formed of one solid block, an* con- 
strucU‘d of inillstom‘s.’* Jit* adds, that the sur- 
face* (»f tin* (*arth in the vicinity of the t(*inple is 
very n*niarkable ; it is covertd with a lamina of 
salt and sand mixed, and has the sann* app(*ar. 
anct* as if a j)l(m<(hed field had been ll()od(‘(l ovt'r. 
then frozen, and tlie water drawn off from under 
the ice. 

This rt'inark sii<Tpr(*sts a qu(‘stion relative to the 
orifTin of thest* ^^rassy islands in tin* des(‘rt. JMajor 
Renin‘ll thinks that they may be altribut(*d to the 
vej;elalion which would nec(*ssarily bt* occasiont'd 
by sprintjs* of water ; the decay of tin* plants pro- 
ducin£f soil until it gradually iiicr(*ased to the ext(*nt 
of sev<*ral lea^rues. They are universally surrounded 
by hioher n^round, — a circumstance which accounts 
for the abundance of moistun*. Fezzan, in parti- 
cular, is nearly encircled with mountains ; and tin* 


Nutes, p. lua. 
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descent from the western l)arrier of Egypt into the 
middle level the Greater Oasis is distinctly 
marked by Mr Browne. Their fertility has always 
been deservedly celebrated. Strabo mentions the 
superiority of their wine ; Abulfeda and Edrisi the 
luxuriance of the palm-tn^es; and our poet Thom- 
son extols 

llic tuftCMl islos 

'riiat vcnlani rise amid Uie Libyan wild.” 

Summer, v. 912. 

The cliinab^, howc^ver, is extremely variable, cs- 
])ecial]y in winter. Sometimes tlie rains in the 
Western Oasis are very abundant, and fall in tor- 
rents, as app(?ars from the furrows in the ro(*ks ; but 
the season Sir A. Edmonstoin* madt‘ his visit tht*rc 
was none at all, and the total want of dew in the 
hot months siiflieiently proves tin* geiUTal dryness 
of the atmosphen‘. Tin* sprin/js an? all strongly 
impregnated witli iron and sulphur, and hot at 
their sources ; but, as they continue equally full 
throughout the whole year, they supply to the in- 
habitants one* of th(f principal means of life. The 
water, notwithstanding, cannot be used until it has 
b<?en cooled in an earthen jar. 

It was in 1819 that tlni* author we have just 
cited, in (rompany with two friends, Messrs Hough- 
ton and Master, joined a caravan of J?edouins at 
Beni Ali, and entered the Libyan Desert, proceed- 
ing towards the south-west. At the end of six 
days^ hav ing travelled about oin^ hundred and eighty 
miles, they reached the first village of the Western 
Oasis, which is calh*d Bellata. Having explained 
to the inhabitants that their object was old build- 
ings,” they were informed that there were some in 
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the neighbourhood. Accordingly,” says Sir Ar- 
chibald, in the evening we rode to See tlieni, and 
in our way passed tlirougli a beautiful wood of aca- 
cias, t1)(^ foliage of which, at a little distance, recall, 
ed English scenery to our recollection. The trees 
far exce(‘ded in size any 1 had ever seen of the kindj 
and upon iiK^asuriiig the trunk of one it proved to 
be 17 leet3 inches in circumftTence.”* 

El C’azar, howeV(*r, appears to be the principal 
town of th(‘ oasis. The situation of the plac(‘, we 
are told, is perfectly lovely, lM*ing on an eminence 
at the foot of a lint* of rock which rises abruptly 
behind it, and t‘ncirch*d*!)y extensive gardens filled 
with palm, acacia, citron, and various other kinds 
of trees, sonit* of wliich are rart‘ly se<*n t‘ven in those 
regions. Tin* principal edifice is an old t(‘mple or 
convent called Daer el Iladjur, about fifty feet 
long by tweiily-livt* wide, but presenting nothing 
either vt‘ry inagnific(*nt or curious. TIu* first cham. 
her is 2*1 feet by 20, sujiported by four pillars five 
feet in diameter at the sbait, — tin* walls, as far as 
they ai*t‘ visibh*, being trac<‘d with figures and hie- 
roglypbics. The winged globe, t‘nconi passed by the 
serpent, the (‘inblein of eternity, is carved over one 
of the doors. 

This oasis is composed of twelve villag(‘s, of which 
ten are within five or six miles of each other ; the 
remaining two being much fartln‘r off at the en. 
trance of the ])lain, and scarcely looked upon as be- 
longing to this division. The sheik expressed his 
belief that there was inhabited land to the west- 
ward, — adding that some Arabs, who had lately 
attempted to explore the country in that direction, 
• J(iuriu>) lu Tvit) tlie Oases^ p. 44. 
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met at the end of three days such a terrible whirl- 
wind as compelled them to return. 

The prevailing soil is a very light red earth, fer- 
tilized entirely by irrigation. The people are Be- 
douins, who acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
pasha, and pay an annual tribute. The only ma- 
nufacture worthy of notice is that of imligo, the 
method of producing which is very simple; the 
plant, when dried, is put into an earthen jar with 
hot water, and agitatinl by means of a palm branch, 
resembling the handle of a churn, until the colour 
is pressed out. Tin? lifjuid is then strained through 
the bark* of a tree into another jar, where it is left 
for eight or nine days, during which time part of 
the water escape's by trickling through a small aper- 
ture half-way down the sid(* of it, h'aving the sedi- 
ment at the botloiii. It is afterwards put into a 
broad but very shallow hole formed in the sand, 
whicli absorbs the remaining liquid, and leav(*s the 
indigo in solid cakes on the surface. This commo- 
dity is the property of the richer inhabitants, and is 
one of the very few articles which tlu‘ pasha has 
not monopolized, probably from ignorance of its ex- 
istence in that remotii district.* 

The latitude of tin* W(*s;tern Oasis is nearly the 
same as that of Thebes and tlu' Great Oasis, or 
about 2B" north. The longitude? eastward from 
Greenwich may be a little more or h?s8 than twenty- 
eight degrees, K1 Kargeh being estimated at thirty 
degrees ten minutes, and the distance between it 
and Bellata amounting to a journey with camels of 
thirty-five hours, or one hundred and five miles. 
We may add, that it was on his return' from the 
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remoter oasis to the Nile that Sir Archibald visited 
the cluster of islands of which El Kargeli is the 
chief, and where he found the remains of the mag. 
nificent temple already described. 

The Little Oasis, or that of El Kassar, has been 
less visited than either of the two otliers which 
have been longest known to European travellers. 
We owe tht' latest and most distinct account to 
Belzoni, who, proct'eding in search of it westward 
from the valley of Fayoum, arrived at the close of 
the fourth day on the brink of what he calls the 
Elloah, — that is, th(‘ El Wah, or El Ouah, from 
which the Orec^ks forim‘d the more coinjMon term 
oasis. He dt‘scribes it as a valley surrounded with 
high rocks, forming a spacious plain of twelve or 
fourteen miles in hingtli, and about six in breadth. 
There is only a small portion cultivated at present, 
but there are many proofs remaining that it must 
at one time have been all undiT crop, and that 
with proper management it might again be easily 
rendered fertile. The first village he entered was 
called Zaboo, where iie met with a kind rece})tion 
on the whole, although the siniph* inhabitants could 
not comprehend why a tjiao should <*ncounter the 
toils and perils of thcjdesert merely to gratify his 
curiosity in regard to old buildings. They endea. 
voured to persuade him that the devil Had taken 
possession of all the vaults which he wished to ex- 
amine ; and when the trav<?ller came out they ex- 
pected to find him loaded with treasure, — the only 
intelligible object for which, in their estimation, he 
could brave so formidable an enemy. 

From Zaboo he went to El Kassar, the chief vif. 
lage in that group of oases. There he saw the re- 
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mains of a Greek temple^ consisting of a higli wall 
with two lateral wings, and an arch in tlie centre. 
It is so situiited that it must have been built on the 
ruins of another of greater dimensions. Its breadth 
is about sixty feet, and its length, it is presumed, 
must hav(^ been in proportion. There were several 
tombs excavated in the rock somewhat like those 
of Egypt, in which Mr Beizoni found several sar- 
cophagi of baked clay with the mummi(‘S inside, 
— their folding not so rich nor so fine, the linen of 
a coarse sort, and the corpses, b(‘ing without asphal. 
turn, not so well preserved. Ilis attention was also 
attracted by llu^ accoujit which he had received 
of a well sixty fi^et d(*(*p, whose water varies in its 
temperature twi<‘e every day. When he first put 
his iiaiid into it, being a little afttT sunset, he felt 
it warm ; but at midnight it was apparently much 
w'anner ; and lu'fore sunrise it was again somewhat 
cooler, thojigli h’ss so than in the evening. For 
instaiKH',” says h<‘, if we were to suppose the wa- 
ter to have been (>()' in the evening it might be 
lOO"’ at midnight, and in the morning about 80^; 
but when I returned at noon it appt*ared quite 
cold, and might be calculated in pro})ortion to the 
other at Whatev<*r may be the cause of this 

appan^nt change of ttmiperature, it w’as of import- 
ance to prove the exist(*nce 4)f the fountain itself, 
according to the description found in Herodotus, who 
says that there is a w^ell near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, the water of which is cold at noon and 
midnight, and warm in the morning and evening.* 
It is now known that such fountains are not pecu- 
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liar to any one of the oases, several liavinj; been diseo- 
vcrcd in various parts of the Libyan DestTt ; and 
hence tin? argument of Beizoni, in regard to tlie situa- 
tion of tlie temple of Ammon, entirely loses its force. 
All the waters in that division of Africa are strongly 
impregnated with salineand mineral substances, — an 
example of which, in the form of a rivulet, he records 
as having presented itself to his observation in the 
neighbourhood of Zaboo. “It is,” says he, “ curious 
water; for if white woollen-cloth be put into it, after 
tW(*nty-four hours it is taken out as black as any dyer 
could make it.” The changes of tempt Tature is ob- 
viously efle<*ted by tin? clieiiiical qualities of the strata 
through which the spring makes its way undtT 
ground, modi fu'd in a certain d(‘gree by evaporation 
and the presence of light during tlie heat of the day. 

As to the nativt‘s, we are told that their mode of 
living is very simple; rice, of which they have great 
abundanc(‘, is their chief food ; but it is of so inferior 
a sort that they Jiave little traffic in it, and what 
they do en joy is on I f among the Bedouins who go 
thither yearly to purenase dates. Tln^y have a few 
camels and donki^ys, siwiTal cows, buffalo(\s, goats, 
and sheep, and could be jiappy in this Blysium, as 
it is separated from thejrest of mankind ; but, sub- 
joins Mr Beizoni, “ they are mortal, and they must 
have their evils !” Their greab'st enemies' are their 
own neighbours at another village, which they de- 
scribed as being on the opposite side of a high rock, 
removed from them three days' journey. They are 
continually in dispute, and often attack one another 
for the most trifling causes.* 


Researches, vol. ii. p. Iil8* 
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This traveller was very desirous to cross the desert 
northwards to the Oasis of Siwah, hut he could not, 
either hy promises or entreaties, prevail upon any 
one to become his guide in so perilous an adven- 
ture. H(' then rc^solved to proceed in a south-western 
direction, in search of a similar district known at 
El Kassar hy the name of El Haix, and situated 
at the distance of thirty hours’ journey. Upon his 
arrival, he found it a tract of land forming a cres- 
<‘ent of more than twenty miles in extent, and pre- 
senting some s|)ots of fertile ground and various 
springs of <‘xcell(mt water. He traced tin* remains 
of an ancient town, the haHis of which are still in 
a state of good preservation. A CJiristian church of 
Gn'cian architecture, and the ruins of a convent, 
were lik(»wise cl<*arly distinguished ; hut as the 
guide selected hy Belzoni was recognised at El 
Haix as the sheik of one of th(‘ predatory hordes of 
Bedouins, who from time to timc‘ carry terror over 
the face of the desert, a regard to his personal safety 
induct'd him to shortt'ii his visit. 

Soon after his rt.'turn to El Kassar he set out in 
a south-easterly course for a placid called El Moele, 
where he once more found the ruins of a small 
village, and the remains of a very large Chris- 
tian church and convent. Some of the paintings 
on tilt* wall are fintjly preserved, particularly the 
ligurt's of the twtdve apostles on tlu' top of a nitrht* 
over an altar ; the gold is still to he seen in several 
parts, and the features are perfectly distinct. El 
Mode is situated at the extremity of a long tract of 
land which had been cultivated in former times, 
hut is now abandoned for w^ant of water, it extends 
more than ten miles from west to east ; from wdiich 
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point it required a long day's journey to bring him 
again to the lianks of the Nile. 

We liavo still to mention the Oasis of Siwah, in 
som(j respects the most interesting of the whole, and 
more especially as connected with the traditions of 
Jupiter Amnion, whose tc^mple it is generally un- 
derstood to contain. It is situated in lat. 29'^ 12' 
N., and in long. 2(t^ E. ; being about six miles 
long, and bt;tvveen four and live in breadth, th(‘ 
nean\sl distance from tin? river of Egypt not exceed- 
ing one hundred and twenty miles. A largt* propor- 
tion of the land is occujiitd by date-trt*i*s ; but the 
palm, tile pom(?granat(^ iht* fig, the olive, the vine, 
the apricot, the plum, and even the apphj, are said 
to flourish in tlu* gardens. No soil can be more fer- 
tile. Te})id springs, too, holding salts in solution, 
are numerous throughout the district; and it is 
iniagim^d that the frequency of (earthquakes is con- 
nected with the* geological structure of tlite surround- 
ing country. 

Tlie (*xt(?rnal apfHwancc? of the town of Siwah 
is striking and singular, as wcell as its internal ar- 
rang(*ments. It is built on a steep conical rock of 
testaceous limestoin', and, both in its form and its 
crowded population, hears a resemblance to a liee- 
hive. The streets, iiarrow and crooked, are like 
stai^cas(^s, and so dark, from the ov(;rhanging sto- 
ri(^s, that the inhabitants use a lamp at noonday. 
In the centre of the town the streets are generally 
five feet broad, and alniut eleven feet high ; but some 
are so low that you must stoop to pass through 
them. Eaeh house has several floors, the upper 
communicating with the lowx*r by galleries and 
chambers which cover the streets. The number of 
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stories visible is three or four^ but there are in fact 
five or six. On every marriage the father builds a 
lodgement for his son above his own, so that the 
town is continually rising higher. The houses and 
walls are for the most part built of natron or mine- 
ral soda, and rock salt mixed with sand, coated 
with a gypseous earth wliieh prescTves tin* salt from 
melting. The town is divided into two quarters : 
the upper is inhabited only ‘by married people, 
womcm, and children ; the lower by widowers and 
youths, who, though allowed to go into the* other 
quarter by day, must retire at dusk under the pe- 
nalty of a fine. Tin* total papulation of the town is 
between 2000 and 2500 ; that of the oasis at large 
is supposed to amount to 0(M)0 souls.***' 

But a description of the temple of Ammon must 
prove more interesting to tlu* read(T than any de- 
tails respecting the mode of life pursued by bar- 
barians. A blague and a half, tli(‘n, from the town 
of Siwah, towards the east, are the ruins of an edi- 
fice built in the Egyptian stylo, to wdiich the na- 
tives give the name of C)m lieydeh. The vestiges 
of a triple enclosure, enormous stones lying on the 
ground, and masses still standing, prove it to have 
been a monument of the first order. The portion 
still remaining and in tolerable preservation is thirty- 
three feet in length, and consists of part pf a gate- 
way and two great walls, which are covered with 
three immense stones measuring thirty-four feet by 
twenty-seven. The only apartment that could be 
distinctly made out was 112 feet in length ; the 
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whole area of ruins being a rectangular space about 
360 feet by 300. 

The decorations are observed to bear the closest 
resemblance to those of the Egyptian monuments ; 
the figures, scenes, and arrangements, being entirely 
the same. Here is tlu* god with the ram’s head, such 
as is seen at Thebes and Latopolis, who also re- 
ceives the homage of the pri(‘sts. The ram, too, is the 
animal that most frequimtly occurs among the orna- 
ments. The interior and the ceiling of tlu* apart- 
nient still standing are richly adorned with hiero- 
gly])hic sculptun^s in relief and coloured. Tlu* figures 
of the gods and priests i'orm long processions, occu- 
pying three rows, surmounted with a multitude of 
hieroglyphic tablets painted blue or green. The 
same style and the same cast of countenance are re- 
marked here as in the monuments of the Thebaid, 
— the same costumes and sacrifices. Tlu* roof is 
occupied by two rows of gigantic vultures with 
extended wings, with tablets of hieroglyphics, and 
stars painted red oh a blue ground. Under the 
ruiny of the entranct‘-gale, and on two of the faces 
of a rectangular blo<!k, is sculptured in full relief 
the figure of Typhon or the evil genius, about live 
feet high. A similar -block has b(M‘n used in the 
basis of the mosque of^iwah ; being without doubt 
the pedestals of colunins erected after the manner 
of the Typhon ium of Edfou, to which these ruins 
bear a resemblance, though on a larger scale.* 

This description, whi<!h does much credit to the 
penetrating eyes and vivid fancy of a Frencli tra- 
veller, the zealous JM. Drovetti, may be contrasted 
with the sober delineation of an Englishman, who 
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saw no more than was actually to he seen in the 
mouldering walls of the famous El Birbe, which 
adorn the Oasis of Siwah.* 

Nearly a mile from these ruins, in a pleasant 
ffrove of date-palms, is still diseoven^d the celebrated 
Fountain of the Sun, dedicated of old to the Ammo- 
Ilian d(‘ity. It is a small marsh rather than a well, 
extendin^r about ninety feet in leii^ith and sixty in 
width, but is at the same* tiim* p(*rfectJy transpa- 
rent, thou^^h a constant disen/2[a^roment of air reveals 
the ch<*mical action which ^jives a peculiar character 
to its waters. At pn^semt, not h?ss perc(‘ptihly than 
in the days of Hero<lotus, the temperature is subject 
to a diurnal chan/;e. In the ni^rht it is a[)parently 
warmer than in the day ; and in the morniii^% as 
was obs<*rved by the ancients, a steam rises from it, 
denotinjj the refri|j(‘ration of the atrnosjdiere. Close 
by this spring?, in .the shade of the palm-grov(‘, are 
the traces of a small temple, supposed to be the re- 
lics of the sanctuary mentioned by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus as being near the Fountain of the Sun. 

The character of the ruins now described carries 
bach their date* iM^yond the era of CJiristianity, — an 
inference which is confirmed by the apjH?arance of 
a mountain in the tnnghliourhood, a great part of 
which has been converted into i^atac'ombs. Some of 
these sepulchral chambers are on a magnificent scab*, 
and bear a considerable degree of resemblance to the 
celebrated tombs of Thebes, having tlie same variety 
of apartments, and even of decoration, sculpture, and 
painting. But unfortunately none of them have 
escaped violation, and in the greater number nothing 

• Si‘o Travels in Africa, Ktrypt, and Syria, by W, G. Browne. 
Second edition, p. 14, &c. 
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remains except relics of ancient mummies^ crumbling 
bones, and torn linen. About ten years ago a part of 
the excavations was possessed by a tribe of Arabs, 
who turned tlieni into a subterraneous village. 

The inten^st of the traveller is still farther excited 
by a succession of lakes and temples which stretch 
into the desert towards the west; all rendered sacred 
by religious associations and by the traditionary 
l(‘g(?nds of the native trib(‘s. Tombs, catacombs, 
churelujs, and convents, are scattered over the waste, 
which awaken the recollections of the Christian to 
the early rt^cords of his taith, and which at the same 
time recall even to the Pagan and the Mohamme- 
dan <»vents more interesting than are to be found in 
the vulgar annals of the human race, or can touch 
the heart of any but those* who are connected with 
a remot(^ lineage by means of a family history. 
At a short distance from the sabred lake there is a 
teinf)le of Homan or Greek construction, which in 
modern times bears the name of Kasr Roum. TJje 
portion still standing is divided into three apart- 
ments, the longest of which is fifty feet l)y twenty- 
two, and the height eightt*<*n feet. The roof, com- 
posed of large stones, is still remaining in a part of 
the building ; but, gfmcrally speaking, both the cov- 
ering and tlje walls have fallen down. Perhaps the 
only remarkable feature attending this building is 
tin* fact that the architecture is of the Doric order, 
the sculptures, cornices, and fricizes, being executed 
with much care and precision, — a circumstance* which 
cannot fail to excite surprise in a country surround- 
ed by the immense deserts of Libya, and at the dis- 
tance; of not less than four hundred miles from the 
ancient limits of civilisation. 
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In the consecrat(*d territory of tliat mysterious 
land is the salt lake of Arashieh, distant two days 
and a half from Siwah, in a valley encrlosed hy tw^o 
mountains, and extending from six to seven leagues 
in eireumferenee. So holy is it esteemed that IM. 
Cailliaud eould not oldain permission to visit its 
hanks. Even the pasha’s iirman failed to alter the 
determination of the sheiks on this essential point. 
They dtrlared that they would sooiut perish than 
suffer a stranger to approach that sacred island, 
which, a<*cording to their belief, contained tn^asures 
and talisjnans of mysterious powtT. It is said to 
possess a t(‘mp!e, in which are the seal and sword of 
the proph(‘l, the palladium of th(‘ir independence, 
and not to seen by any profane ey(‘, A n^ason- 
able doubt may indiH'd lx* entertained as to these 
ass(Ttions; forM. Drovtdii, who accompanied a de- 
tachment of troo})s under llassan Bey, walked round 
the borders of the lake, and observed nothing in its 
bosom but naked rocks. Mr Browms too, remarks 
that he found “ misshapen rodis in abundance,” 
but nothing that he could positively decider to be 
ruins, — it being very unlikely, In* adds, that any 
should be there, the spot being entindy destitute of 
trees and fresh water. 

Major lltnncdl has employed mud) learning to 
prove that the Oasis of Siwah is the site of the fa- 
mous temple of Jupiter Ammon. He remarks that 
the variations, between all the authorities ancient 
and modern, amount to little more than a space 
equal to thrice the length of the oasis in question, 
which is at the utmost only six miles long. And 
it is pretty clearly proved that no other oasis exists 
in that quarter within two or more days' journey ; 
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but on the contrary that Siwah is surrounded by a 
wide desert : so that it cannot be doubted that this 
oasis is the same with that of Ammon ; and the 
edifice found there the remains of the celebrated 
temple from whence the oracles of J upiter Ammon 
were delivered.”* 

At different distances in the desert, toward the 
west, are other oases, the exact position and extent of 
which are almost entirely unknown to the European 
^eo^rapher. The ancients, who we are satisfied had 
more certain intelligence in reijard to that quarter 
of tin? jflohe tlian is yet possessed hy the moderns, 
W(‘re wont to compaix* the surface of Africa to a 
leopard’s skin ; the little islands of fertile soil being 
as minKTous as the sf)Ots on that animal. It is pro. 
bable that tlujse interesting retreats will soon be 
better known ; for the authority of Mohammed Ali 
being r(*cognis(‘d as far as his name is known, the 
traveller will find the usual facilities and protection 
which are so readily granted to the Franks whom an 
enlighten<‘d curiosity leads into his dominions. 

The d(*sert which hounds tin* eastern side of the 
Egyptian valhw, and stretches to the shores of the 
Red Sea, prt\sents likewise to tin* philosopher several 
points worthy of coi^sideration. Mr Irwin, who 
travelled from Kenneh to ('airo by a road which 
passes obliquely through the northern part of this 
wilderness, found some delightful ravines in the 
hilly barrier by wdiich it is guar4ed, ornamented 
with beautiful shrubs, and affording a safe retreat 
to the timid antelope. Some tufts of wild wheat, 
a date-tree, a well, and a grotto, call to mind the 

* Tlie Geogra^jhii'iil SvsttMn of llfrinloUis Ejcainiued :md Ex 
plained, &c., vol. li. fi. 2IU). Second Edition. 
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old anchorets wlio cliosc in these solitudes to relin- 
quish ail intercourse with the sinful world. Two 
verdant spots of a siniiljir character, near the Ara- 
bian Gulf, between Suez and Cosseir, contain the 
monasteries of St Anthony and St Paul, surrounded 
with thrivin^j orchards of dates, oliv(‘s, and apricots. 

But the most interestin<r object on tlu? shores of 
the inlet just nn‘ntioiH;d are the remains of Bere- 
nice, a town w'hicli (THinects the history of anciemt 
E^rypt with that of the Mact‘donian and Homan 
power in Africa, and at the same time indicates 
one of the channels through which commerct* was 
carried on .between the remoter parts of Asia and 
the nations of Eurof>e. According to Pliny it was 
through Berenice that the principal trade of the 
Romans with India was conducUd hy means of 
caravans, which reached the Nil(‘ at CU)ptos, not far 
from the point at which the present shorter road by 
Cosseir touches the rivc*r. By this medium it is said 
that a sum not less than .P4(H),B(10 was annually re- 
mitted by them to their correspohdents in the East, 
in payment of merchandise which ultimately sold 
for a liuridred times as much. 

An exaggerated account of an ancient city, said 
to have been discovere<l in that neighbourhood, was 
publislied some years ago in a Fnmch work pur])ort- 
ing to convey intelligence r(*cently received from M. 
Cailliaud, a young traveller in Africa. Tin* situa- 
tion was described as being a few h‘agu(‘s from the 
Red Sea, and currently known among the Arabs by 
the name of Sekelle. The ruins consisted of many 
temples, palaces, and private houses still standing, 
so that they might in some respects be compkred to 
the relics of Pompeii ; the architecture was Grecian, 
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with some Egyptian ornaments ; several inscriptions 
seemed to prove tliat the town must have been built 
by the Ptolemies, while one of the temples was evi- 
dently dedicated to Berenice. The hope of examin- 
ing so many splendid monuments of ainueiit taste 
induced Belzoni and J\lr Beechey to undertake* a 
painful journey across the desert, from Esneh to 
the Bed Sea; in tin* course of which, after having 
inspected tin* surrounding country with the greatest 
minuUmess, and that, t(K), under the direction of the 
same guide who had attended ]M. Cailliaud, they 
had the iiiortilicatioii to discover that the ardent 
Frenchman, b(‘gui led -either by the mirage or by* 
his own luxated fancy, had seen towers, j)alaces, and 
temples, which to more ordinary observers were en- 
tirely invisibh*. The strictures of Jhdzoni, whose 
mind was entirely devot(*d to matters of fact, are 
more amusing than complaisant. “ All that we 
saw was the summits of other lower mountains, and 
at last we began to be persuadiHl that no such town 
existed, and that jVionsieur ('aliud (so he sp(;lls the 
nanVe) had seen tin* great city only in his own ima- 
gination. It w^as rather provoking to have und(‘r- 
taken such a journey in^cons(*cjuence of such a fabri- 
cated descri])tion ; and I hopt* this circumstance will 
serve as a warning to travellers to take can? to what 
reports tl!t*y listen, and from whom they receive 
their information. From the accounts of persons 
who are so given to exaggeration, one cannot \'en- 
lure on a journey without running the risk of being 
led astray and disappointed, as w^e were in our search 
after the said town with its eight hundred houses, — 
and very like Pompeii !” 

But his labour w'as at length rewarded by dis- 
covering the site of the real Berenice oji the mar- 
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gin of tlie sea, and at no great distance from the po- 
sition in which it is laid dow^n by M. D*Anville. 
The ruins have assumed tlie appearance of little 
mounds ; but the lines of the principal streets, ne- 
vertheless, may still be distinctly traced, and even 
the forms of the houses, though these last are for the 
most part filled with sand. The materials used by 
the architects of IIal>e|B]i were somewhat siiigular, 
for Belzoni assures us that h(‘ could se(‘ nothing but 
coral, roots, madrepore, and several petrifactions of 
sea-w<*ed. The templ<‘, he adds, is built of a kind 
of soft calcar(*ous and sandy stoii(% but decayed 
much by th(' air of th(‘ sea. - 

It is well known that JBt‘n‘nic(‘ was founded ])y 
Ptolemy Piiiladt'ljdius a little after the establish, 
ment of INIyos Ilorinus. Situated in a lower part 
of the gulf, it facilitati'd navigation by enabling 
mariners to tak(^ advantage of the n‘gular winds. 
The inland route betw’(‘eii CV)})tos and Berenice 
was opened w ith an army by the same prince, who 
formed stations along the line k)r the protection of 
travellers. This relation, whicli is given by Strabo, 
agrees with the Adulitic inscription preserved in 
Cosmas, wdiich records the Kthiopiaii conquests of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, who seems to have* adopted the 
c?ommer<’ial plans of his father, and to have (mdea. 
voured to extend them. The Komans, w'hen they 
conquered Egypt, immediately ])erceived the im- 
portance of these arrangements ; Berenice became 
the centre of their Eastern trade, and Myos Ilor- 
inus sunk to a subordinate rank. The only Greek 
author who gives an account of this ('mporium is 
the geographer just named. All the details, in- 
deed, concerning tlie road from Coptos to Berenice 
are Homan. It occupied twelve days, and is esti- 
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mated at 258 miles by Pliny and tke compiler of 
tli(^ P(*utin^Tf»rian Tables. Tin* j)()rt of ITabesli^ tin* 
name tliat the liarbour eorresy)ondini( to Perenie(‘ 
now bears, is derived from an aj>p(‘llation i^iveii to 
the African shore in th(‘ parallel of Syeiie." 

Th(' situation of this interesting town must havt* 
l)(‘('n dt'liirhtrul. The sea oj)(‘ns befon* it on lh(‘ 
(‘ast ; and, from the southern coast to th<' point of 
lh(‘ ca])(‘, there is an amphitheatre of mountains, 
with a siiujle br<‘ak on th<‘ north-west, formiuir th(‘ 
communication which cojimrts it with Ef;ypt. J^i^ht 
opposite* then* is a line harbour entin‘ly made by 
Malur(‘, ^riianh'd on the* (‘ast by a projejetin^ ro<*k, 
on the south by the land, and on the W(‘st by the 
town. Tin* <‘Xt(‘nt cov(*red by the ruins was asc<*r- 
tained to lu* 2000 ieet by 1000, which was calculat<*d 
to (‘ontain 4000 hous(‘s ; hut that h(j mi^ht “ not 
be mistake*]! for anoth(*r C^diud,” ]\lr J:5(*lzoni r(*duces 
the niunlx*!* to 2000, which, at tin* raU* of five to a 
family, ^n‘v<*s a ]) 0 ])ulation of about 10,000 p(‘rsons, 
old and younii:. The ternph*, which m(*asured J02 
ft'ct in len;»th by 4.‘i in width, prov(*(I to b<* Kiryp- 
lian both in its plan and its archib'ctiin*, Jsavini: 
figures sculptur<*d in Ikj^sso nlievo, (*X(*cut('d with 
(*onsid(*rabl(* skill, to^n‘th(*r w ith many hi(‘roi,dypJiics. 
The plain Miat surrounds tin* town is very exten- 
sive ; tin* in*arest point in the mounbiins which 
form tin* cr(\se(*nt lu inj* not Jess than fiv(* mih s 
distant. The soil is s(» eoin{>let<‘ly moisb in d hy tin- 
vapour from the sea as to be* ejuile suitable* for ve*. 
ffetation, and would produce*, ir(;rope‘rJy eultiva(<*el, 
abundant pasture ibr eame'ls, she e p, ami othe r def- 
iiK'slie aiiimals. At prt\st*nt it abemnels with aeae-ias 
* Miirriiy’N Hishjriral Airmint, \ol. ii. j». li’.J. 
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and a small tree calltMl suvara, which last grows so 
close to the shore as to be under water every high 
tide. Unfortunately there are no wells nor springs 
in th(‘ neighbourhood, and hence a difTiculty in ac- 
counting for the suj)ply of an article so indispen- 
sal)l<‘ to a town su<4i as Ji(;renice must hav(^ l)een 
during the govcTinnent of the Ptolemies. It is pre- 
sumed that th(‘ contiguous hills would afiord the 
means of answering this claim, though at present 
no traces of an aqueduct can I)(‘ discoi ered. 

From this narrative it should secmi that the city 
which bore tin* nam(* of Ptolemy's mother was placed 
near the 24th degree of latitude, or in the same pa- 
rallel with Sytme. The seashon* in that vicinity is 
formed almost entin‘Iy of caleanmis matt(‘r, in the 
sha]M‘ of niadn;p<)r(‘S, corals, and sh(‘lls, all aggn*- 
gated into a solid i^ass liln* a rock, and stndching 
from tht» bank of sand wdiich constitutes the boun- 
dary of the tide to a great distance into the \vat(*r. 
A similar ph(;noim*non o(Turs in (Ceylon, where the 
lime held in solution at the mouths of th(‘ rivers 
c^mibines with the siliceous and argillaceous ingre- 
dients of th(* beach, and giv<'s rise to a continued 
i^xtejision of th(? coast, as well as to those coral r(?efs 
which prove so dangtTous to tin* mariner. “All the 
short*,’' says tin* travelb*r, “ as far as we could see, 
was composed of a Jiiass of })etri factions of various 
kinds.” In some place's then' are beds of sand, but 
there is not a spot for a boat to approach the beach 
without the risk of btung staved against the rock. 

At the distance of twenty-live miles, in a straight 
line from tin? Red H<;a, are the famous Emerald 
Mountains, tht^ highest of which, from a reference to 
its subterranean treasures, is called Zubara. Tht*se 
mines were formerly visited by Bruct*, whose ac- 
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vellers, whO;, in verifying his statements, do no more 
tlian justice to his memor 3 % so long and so ungem*- 
rously reviled. The pres(‘nt Pasha of Egypt made 
an attempt, in tlie year till 8, to renew the pro- 
^•ess, wliieJi had been long relinquished, for finding 
those |)rt‘cious stones so much prized by the former 
conquerors of the land. AI)Out fifty men were em- 
f)loyed when J\Ir n(‘lzoni passe<l the establishment ; 
f»ut, although tluy had toiled six months, nothing 
was found to satisfy the avarice of their employer, 
whom, it is said, llnw execrated in their h(*arts. 
The min(‘s or excavations made by the ancients 
were all choked up w’ith tin* rubbish of the roof 
that had fallen in, and tiu* labour to remove it 
was great ; for the holes were v(*ry small, — scarcely 
capable of containing the l)ody of a man crawling 
like a <‘haineh*on. Thest* unfortunate wr(*tches re- 
<*(‘iv(Ml th(*ir supply of provisions from the Nile ; but 
occasionally it did not arrive* in dm* time, and great 
famine* of course jirevaileel among them. I'ln* near- 
e*st well was distant about half-a-day*s jourm‘y ; 
vvln*nce it is i\ot surprising that, d<*prived of tin* ne- 
<*essaries of life, and fei'lyig lliat they were doomed 
to h(* sacrilicc'd in tin* ^est*rt, llnw should have re- 
peat<*dly risen against lh<?ir l(‘ad(*rs and put them 
to death." 

The* gr(*at wild(*rness of Eastern Egypt is oeeau 
oi<‘(l hy various tribes of Arabs, who consider its 
dilVerent sections as their patrimonial inheritance. 
The* Ababdeh rule ov(‘r that pe)rtion of it wliicli 
slretcln s from the latitude* of ('osseir to a distant 
part e)f Auhia; the* lh*ni Wassel je)in them em tlie 
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north ; and tli(‘sc again arc succeeded by the J\la- 
Jiazc'li, who claim an authority as far as the paral- 
lel of B(‘ni Soiief. Tlie desert, which conipr(‘hends 
th(* Isthmus of Su(‘z, is in the j)ossession of a fourth 
family, Avho are know-n hy tlu* designation of Hoo- 
aUal, and soin(‘times hy that of Atooiiis or Antonis, 
derived, it is |)nd)ahle, from th(‘ name of the saint 
whos(‘ convtMit gives celebrity to tlu* neighbourhood. 

It has been observ(‘d tliat this steril regioJi ex- 
Jiibits th(‘ form of a triangle, tJie a])ex of which is 
placed at Suez, whih‘ the two sid(‘s r(‘st upon the 
Jb‘(l Sea and tin* Nih‘. In the j>arallel of Cain) 
the river ‘ie scare(‘ly tlire(‘ days’ journey from the 
S('a ; at Keft th<^ dislanc(‘ is considcTably increas- 
i‘d ; farther south it lu'comes nin<‘ days’ joiirn<*y ; 
wdiil(‘ at Syene it is computed to be about s(‘V(‘n- 
Urii. Tins district, which from its east(‘rn siliia- 
ti(Ui is denoniinat(‘<l Sharkin, — a word latinized 
into SaraceiK*, — is by tin* ancients fn'Cjuoitly l(Tm- 
ed Arabia, from tin* similarity both of the coun- 
try and the iiihabilaJits. It has also been ternn‘d 
Asiatic Bgyj>t. TJie chain of mountainous ridges 
which conliin* tin* <aslern bank of tin* Nile is so 
st(‘<‘|) and ])recij)itous that it fn‘quenlly exhibits tile 
asjiect of an artificial fort ilica* ion, intt‘rruj>ted at in- 
tervals by de<*j) and rugged ravint's. tint, as if 
this natural defence* had not lieen suHicient, the n*- 
inains of a real wall, about tw^eiity-four fee t thick, 
formed of huge* sloin*s, and running fremi north to 
sout4i, is assertt‘d te) have* been dis(*overed in this 
eh'sert. This the* Arabs suppose to have been e-em- 
structe'd by an anci(*i!t Egyptian king, and hene*e* 
tin* name* which it continues to be*ar, — Ihe IVaU of 
the Old Miui. The gr(*Hter part of this arid de*sert 
alfords Jio traces of animal or ve'ge table* life : “ Tin* 
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liirds/’ says Dr Leyden, shun its torrid atnio- 
s[)lier(‘, the serpent and the lizard abandon Uk' sands, 
and the red ant, whieh n'seinbles in eolour the soil 
on wliieli it lives, is almost tin' only creature that 
set^nis to <‘\ist amoji** the ruins of nature. Dut th(‘ 
inonast(‘ries of St Anthony and St Paul are still 
inlia(>it(‘d by (^)ptic monks, who, while they claim 
an a!)solut<‘ power ovit demons and wild beasts, are 
unable to protect tln niselves frojn the wanderin^^ 
Aral)s, — more formidable than I'ithertoan unarnu‘d 
asc(‘tie.”''' 

Towards Sut'z tin* shore is skirted by some small 
islands, which are as barren as th(‘ mainland. Tin* 
principal of th(*se art* the Jairatin(‘s, four in number, 
and arraiii^ed in the form of a s(‘micirclt*. Aft(‘r 
passiii^r DjiluH <*1 Ztdl the harbour of IMyos Hor- 
mus |)res(‘nts its(*lf, anciently selected by Ptolemy 
PhiladeJphiis ni prelerenct* to Sut'z. For a consi- 
derahle period this was the emporium of tin* Ara- 
bian trad<*, until, as we hav<‘ alr(*ady stated, iji the 
time of the Itomans, it was su]>j)lantt‘d by Jh‘r(‘nice. 
(’osSeir, the Ja*ucos Portus of tin* ^a*ogra|)lier Pto- 
lemy, has long given place to a more modern town 
of the same name, winch stands in lat. 7' N., 
and long. ID 1' F., and is said to bt* built among 
hillocks of moving sand. Tin* houses art* formt'd of 
clay, ainl the inhabitants, in tln*ir manin‘rs and 
featur(*s, havt* a great(‘r rest*mblance to the Arabians 
of the opiiosite shore than to the native Egyptians. 
It now d(*rives its chief importance from being one 
of the stations at which the |)ilgrims assemble on 
tlieir rout(? to the holy citi(*s of Mecca and JMedina.t 

* Murray’s Historical Account of Travels in Africa, ii. j). 

*1* Ibid. p. Ida. 
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(’TTArnai x. 

Manners nnti Customs of the Eijyptians. 

Ijroat Variotv <»!' MannorK in — Funeral (’evenionies 
(‘(1 1)> Diodorus— Judgment pnnioiiiiced on the Deiul — Tixil Suits 
III anei(‘iit Times — Aeeoiint of Coplie Raptism — Levantines — 
Moslem Marriages; Description hx Mr Rroxvne — Inlerior of a 
Jlarem — (arcassians Fdhiopian Women — Mode of Javinj;' 
amonji' 'J'nrss ; Ainonpf Kiiropeaiis — Mosijiies — Moliammed Ali 
and Rnrckhardt — 1 ^an^uag’e of C'ojits — Ueiijj^ion — l''estival of (’a- 
lijTo — Virjrin <)frered to the Mile; A similar Custom in India — 
Female Mounieis in E*:^ypl ---Dress of Ladicvs — AinnseiiH'iits of 
Cairo— Reptiles, Insects, Nuisances— Aiiecdnte of Sir Sidney 
Smith — Opinion of Deiioii- -Character of Kp;yptian Aralis — 
l louses — Mode of 1 dfe — RarlxMs- 1 )octors Piety — Arahic Ma- 
nuscripts — Serjient Eaters and (Miarniers — Mamlouk Notions ol‘ 
Respectability. 

In a country, the iiiliahitaiiis of whicli acknowledge 
vso many dilTerent desc(*nts, the jiuiniK'rs and cusioms 
must |)artake of an equal variety. TJie liabits of 
tile Turk, for example, can hav<* little n'semhlance 
to those of the Copt, the iMamloiik, th(‘ JJedouin, or 
the Jew ; for in ])oints where hereditary attach- 
ments do not interfere the authority of religion con- 
tinues to perpetuate a distinction. Our best guides to 
the knowledge of modern Egypt are Air Browm? and 
Dr Hume, both of \vliom W(Te a considerable tiim^ 
resident in it, and well qualified by their knowledge 
of society to supply an intelligible account of what 
fell undtT their observation. In regard to the niori? 
ancient periods, it is obvious that we do not possess 
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sufficient information of domestic life from which to 
furnisli a narriitiv(‘ that mi^lit prove agreeable to 
th(‘ gi'iiertil reader, wlio (*annot be supposed to take 
much iiitiTCst in the d(?tails of a su|)erstitious wor- 
ship, (»r in the opinions of a mystical philosophy. 
We shall therefore con fine ourselves to a single (Ex- 
tract from J3io(lorus Siculus ndative to th(‘ funeral 
e(.*remojii(‘s which W(‘re obser^'t^d in the days of the 
Pharaonic dynasty. He hdls us that a talent of 
silv(T — £450 — was som(‘tini<‘s (?xp(^j]ded in per- 
forming the last officers to a di' tinguished individual. 

The n‘Iativ(‘s of the deceased, says he, announe(‘ 
to th(‘ judges, and to hll tlnM'onnexionaof the fami- 
ly, the tim(‘ apj)oinU‘d for the ceremony, which in 
eludes th(‘ j)assag(; of th(‘ defunct over the take or 
canal of th(‘ Noun* to which h<‘ b(‘long(‘d. 4Vo-and- 
forty judges are then <M)IIected, and arranged on a se- 
micircular bench, which is siluat(‘d on the bank of 
tin* canal ; the boat is prepar(‘d, and the pilot, who is 
called by tln^ Egyptians fV/G/’o//, is ready to perform 
his office ; whenc(*'*it is said that Orpheus borrow- 
ed tin* niythol(»gical chara<*ter of this personage. 
But b(‘fori* the coffin is put into tln^ boat, tlie law 
permits any one who ^hoos<*s to bring forward his 
accusations against yn* dtfad ])(*rson ; and if it is 
prov(*d that his life was criminal the fiiinTal rites 
are prohibit'd ; whih*, on the other hand, if tin* 
charges an? not substantiated, tin? accuser is sub- 
jected to a sev(*r(* punishmi'iit. If then* are no in- 
sinuations against the deceas(*d, or if tln'y have been 
satisfactorily repelled, the relations cease to give any 
fartlier expn'ssion to their grief, and proceed to ])ro- 
iiounc(’ suitable (*ncomiums on his good prinoiph's 
and humane actions asserting, that he is about to 
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pass a happy eternity witli the pious in tin* rejgioiis 
of Hades. The body is then deposited with iH^coni- 
iii" solemnity in thc^ catacomb prt?par('d for it." 

This narrative is confirmed by various pi(!toriaI 
represcjitations still preserved, which exhibit tht* 
forty- two jud^jes performin^r the duty Jier(‘ assigned 
to them, as W(‘ll as liy certain inscriptions which 
distinctly allude to the saiiu? remarkable custom. 
Hence is likewise establislu'd the opinion, conveyed 
byseverfil of the Greek historians and philosophers, 
that th(? ancient Egyf)tijins believed in a future* state 
of reward and punishment. 

In civil suits, according to the? same author, the 
Fiuni[)er of judges was only thirty ; and it is worthy 
of speedal notice, as bearing some aflinity to a usage? 
wdl kne)wn in a ne*ighbe)uring natieni, that their 
pre*sident wore a bre‘astplate adorneel with j(*we*ls, 
which was e‘alle‘el Truth. Tiie* e‘ight books of the* 
laws were? spre?ad e)pe‘n in court ; and the* j)le*adingse)f 
the adve)e*ate*s were* e'xe*lusive*ly e'oiulue*teel in writing, 
in orde*r that the? fee*lings of llie Judges might not be* 
iiiipreiperly biasse'd by the te)e) energetic e‘le)que‘nce of 
an imj)assie)ne*d orator. The pre*sident ele*livered the* 
se*nte?ne*e e)f his colleagues bytemching the successful 
party with the myste*rious symbol of truth ajid jus- 
tie*e which adorned his pe*rse)ji.t 

Dr Hume relate*s, that when at Ke)se*tta he and 
a frie?nd were invite*d by a Ce)ptic me?re*hant to witness 
the* ediristeniiig e)f a child. On entering the‘y were 
ree*eived by the? laely of the house with great civility. 
She poured a little* perfume*d rose-water ijito their 

* Diodor. SiiMil. Hist., lib. i. cap. 0:2. 

-j- Pliilosoph. Trans., 1010. Siippleniciit to Ency. lirit., vol. iv. 
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hands, from a boltlo covered willi silvor fillagree of 
very fiiu* work ; and as they passed into the room 
t]i<‘y were sprinkled over with the sanu* liquid. This 
was found to he a common custom iji all Coptic and 
Levantine houses when a ])erson makes a visit of 
ceremony. The a])artnient into wliieh lliey wen* 
introduced was in tin* highest iloor, when* was a 
table covi‘red with all kinds of sweetmeats and fruits. 
The mistress of the family and her sister, also a 
married lady, with her husband and oth(*r guests, 
soon made their appearance. Tlu* infant was com- 
pletely swathed. The ceremony was perfornn^d 
by a Coi)tic j)riest, according to a service which he 
read from a manuscript ritual ; which, if we may 
trust to the descri[)tion given by Pococke, consists in 
plunging tin* child three times into w'ater, after 
which it is conlirmed, and receives the other sacra- 
ment, — that is, the minister dips his finger in eon- 
secrated wiiK*, and i)uts it to tlie infant's moutli.* 

Having mentioned the Levantines, we may add, 
that the p(,‘Ople wl?o go by this name are tin? de- 
sceiiTlaiits of Franks born in Egypt and Syria, and 
that th(‘y are thereby distinguished from the natives 
of Europ(?an countries. The ladies of this class imi- 
latt? tlu! Arabs in dyeing their eyelashes, eyebrows, 
and hair, with a dark colour, and dress in the cos- 
tuim^ of the higher order of their society. 

TJie Moslem marriages an* ahvays regulated by 
the eldt‘r females, the bridegroom seldom S(!eing the 
bride till the day of their union. It is nu'rely a 
civil contract between their mutual friends, and 
signed l)y tlu* young man and his father. There is 

* Walpole’s Memoirs, p. 400. Fococke's Travels, vol. i. p. 240. 
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SI procession consisting? of many persons, male and 
f(‘insile, who accompany the young lady to the house 
of h(T futun* husbsind, where she is received by her 
companions. As soon sis the ceremony is p(T- 
forni(‘d the women raise a shout of congrsitulation, 
which is repeab'd sit intervals during the entertain- 
HKMit that follows. After this burst of joy they 
make anotluT proc(‘Ssion through the streets, the 
females all V(‘il(‘d ; and a person, mounted on a horse 
richly caparisom'd, carries a red handkerchief fixed 
to th(‘ (*nd of a ])ole afU*r tlu^ fashion of a militsirv 
baniUT. Th(‘y thi‘n return to the house, where they 
j)ass the* remainder of the day and part of the night 
in fi'sisting, looking at de.iicing-girls, and listening 
to singing-men. 

I\ir lirowm*, who witnessed the marriage of the 
danght(*r of Ibrahim Bey, describes it in tbe follow- 
ing t(‘rins. — “ A s|>lendid (equipage was prepan'd in 
the European fonn, being a coach drawn by two 
hors(‘s, a»id ornaim nted with wreaths of artificial 
flowers, in which a beautiful slave from the han‘m, 
p<*rsonating the bridi; (whose features wen* vi*ry 
])lain), was carried through the principal streids of 
Cairo. The blinds of the, coach wen; drawMi up, 
luid the fair de{)uty sat <*oncealed. Tlu; j)roeession 
w^as attended by some beys, several ollieers and 
iMandouks, and ended at the house of the bride- 
groom, wdio received her from the carriage in his 
arms.” In general, at Cairo, the bride, who is com- 
pli,‘U;ly veiled, walks under a canopy, supported by 
tWT> w^mien, to tin* hous<* of the bridegroom. He 
adds that the ladies of the (*a[)ital are not tall ])ut 
well formed. The upper ranks are tolerably fair, 
in wdiich, and in fatness, consist the chief praises of 
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beauty in tJie Egyptian elimat(‘. Tljoy marry at 
fourteen or fifteen, apd at twenty are past their 
prime. For wliat reason the natives of hot climates 
ordinarily j)refer women of large persons, lie ac- 
knowledg(\s that h(‘ was not able to discover. Nev(*r- 
th(d(*ss the Coptic ladii's have intoTc'Sting featun*s, 
largi' black eyes, and a genteel figure.* 

Sp(‘aking of the original inhabitants of Egypt, 
this author confirms the opinion given by rtreni 
trav<‘ll(‘rs in opposition to that supported liy MaJl(^ 
f3run, and obviously borrowed from Voiney. He 
admits that there is a peculiarity of fi'ature common 
to all th(‘ ("opts, but a'Sserts that neithcr-in counte- 
nance nor personal form is tluTc* any r(‘s(‘inl)lanc“ 
to th(‘ negro. Their hair and eyt's are indexed of a 
<lark hue, and the former is often curled, though not 
in a gri*ater degn‘e than is fn‘quently S(‘en among 
Europeans. The nose is generally aquiline, and 
though the lips be sometimes thick, tiny are by no 
means uniformly so ; and on the whole, he concludes, 
a strong n^stmiblainr may be traced b(‘tween the form 
of visage in th'(' modtTii (’opts and that presented 
in tln^ ainaent mummies, paintings, and statues. 

l)r Ilunn* was admiUed into the hanmi of Ilas- 
san Eey, and saw thr^M; of its inmates. They were 
seat(‘d in a small room, on the sides of which was 
a divan or sofa coven^d with crimson satin, — a Tur- 
key carpet being spread on the middh? of the floor. 
The satin \vas fancifully embroidered with silver 
flowers. The ladies wore white turbans of muslin, 
and their faces were concealed with long veils, which 
in fact were only large white handkerchiefs thrown 


Travels in Kj^ypt, and %ria, p. 7li* 
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<*arel(\ssly ov(‘r tlicin. When lli(‘y go abroad tlu‘y 
wear veils lik(‘ the Aral) women. Th(‘ir trousers 
were of red and white striped satin, very wide, but 
drawn togdluT at the aidvle with a silk cord, and tied 
under their breasts with agirdh‘of searha and silver. 
Something lik(! a white silk shirt with loos(^ sleeves, 
afid op(‘n at the bn^ast, was next the skin. Over 
all was throw'Ji a peliss(‘ ; one of them w^ore light- 
blue satin, spangled with small silk leaves, while 
tin* twT) othta-s w(‘re deek< <l in f)ink satin and gold. 

“ W(* w<‘re tr(‘ated w'ith (‘oilet*, and wen* fanne<l 
by the ladies th(‘ms<‘lves with large fans, a [K'rfuim* 
being at tin* same tinn* seatt.n*(*d through tin* room. 
This w’as composed of rose-water, a gn at quantity 
of w hieh is made in Fayoum. Th(‘y W'(‘re n served 
at first, hut aft(‘r conversing with the iManilouk who 
attended nu* they w<‘re l(‘ss car(*ful to conceal their 
face's. Th(*ir beauty did not equal what I had an- 
ticipated from the liiic'iiess of their skins. They 
were inclined to corj)iilenee; their face s wen* round 
and inex])re*ssive ; but thi^ neck, bosom, arms, and 
hands WT'n* of gn?at fairne.ss and dedie*acy. ]\Jy 
dress seeine*d to amuse them very much, and the^y 
t'xaniine'd every part of it„. partie*ularly my be)e)ts 
and spurs. When drinking cofli'e with the Turk- 
ish olTie*e*rs I edianced to target my handlxiTe*hi(*f ; 
and as 1 se*eme'd to expn*ss a desire to find it, one 
of the* ladies toe)k erne fre)ni he*r he^ael ajid j)resented 
it to im*, having first p(*rfuine*d it.”'^ 

AfttT this visit. Dr Hume, expn*ssing toa j\lam. 
louk some curiosity in respect to the female esta- 
blishment of llassan Bey, w^as informed that the 


^ W'aliiole’s Mcimars, p. ‘JUU. 
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whole amountc'd to more than tvv<'iity, several of 
whom were Circassians ; hut he addl'd that his 
mast(T Iiad in reality only one wife^ who was not 
ainoiifir the ladies to whom the stranger was intro- 
duced, and that all thii others weri' simply her at- 
tendants. This arranj^feinent is mori' general than 
is commonly helhwed, for ev'en the Arabs usually 
content themsi'lves with one wife ; or, when they 
liave two, thi^ second is always siihsi'rvieiit to her 
[)redecessor in the affairs of the housi*. 

The Rthioiiian women brought to Kgypt for sal<\ 
though hlack, are exceedingly beautiful ; their fea- 
tures being pi‘rft‘ctly regular, and their eyes full of 
lin^. A great number of them had heen i)urchased 
l)y tin* French duringtheirstay in tin* country, who 
were anxious to dispose of them previously to their 
ili^parture for Europi' ; and it was the custom to 
bring them to the common market-|)lace in th(‘ 
cam]), sometimes in boys* clothes, at otluT timi'S in 
the gaudiest female dress of the Parisian fashion. The 
]>rice was gimiTally from sixty to a hundred dollars, 
whfli' Arab women could be purchased as low as tin. 
The C-ircassians at ail times ari‘ ex|)os(‘d to sah' 
in {)articular markets or khans, and occasionally 
bring largi; sums of money to their ownc'rs. Their 
Ix^auty, however, is flot very highly j)rized by Eu- 
ropeans, who ari' at a loss to ac(M)unt for thosi* lofty 
descriptiims which iill the pages of oriental ro- 
niance, and ascribe all the attractions of femali' form 
to the natives of one favoured portion of Asia. 

Jn the house of a Turk the a|)artinents for tJie 
women are furnished with the finest and most ex- 
pensivvr articles; but those of the men are only re- 
markable for a plain style of neatness. Tlu‘y break- 
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fast bcfoi^e sunrise, make their second meal at ten, 
and their tliird at five in the afternoon ; using 
at all times an abundance of animal food. A large 
dish of j)ilau appears in the middle of the table, 
surrounded with small dishes of meat, fish, and 
fowl. Tlu'ir drink is confined to water, but cof- 
fee' is served immediately after the meal. At the 
tables of the great sherbet is introduced ; for, as th(‘ 
manufacture of wine is not encourag(‘d in Egypt, 
the quantity that is used by the Gret'ks and Franks 
must b(; procured from abroad. The natives still 
pn^pare a fcTinented li(2iior of maize, millet, bar- 
I(‘y, or rie(‘, but it has very little resemblance to our 
ale. It is sufficiently pleasant to the taste, and of 
a clear light colour; but, being very wi^ak and 
pregnant with saccharine matter, it docs not kec*p 
fresh abo\ (« a day. The Christians distil for tlnmi- 
selv<*s a liquor known by the general name of araki. 
It is made of dates, currants, or the small grapes 
which an* imported from the Seven Islands. But tin* 
example of Mohammed Ali, who does not scruple 
to drink wiin*, has introduced some degree of laxity 
into the manners of the metropolis, where there 
are many wlio hold the opinion that tlu^ gn^at wis- 
dom of their pasha is entitled to equal respect with 
tin* injunctions of their Prophet. 

The style of living among Europeans is consider- 
ably different, but not uniform ; every consulate 
setting an example to the people under its i)rotec- 
tion, and varying according to the seasons of the 
year. “ One (*annot find,” says Mr C^arne, the 
comforts of an English breakfast at Cairo ; a cup of 
(toffee and a pie(?e of bread are ready at an early 
hour for whoever choostts; at mid-day comes a luxu- 
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rious dinner of foreign cookery, with the wines of 
Europe and fruits of the East ; and seven in tlie even- 
ing introduces supper, — another substantial meal, 
though rather less profuse than the dinner ; and by 
ten o’clock most of the family retire. This is not 
the way of living best adapted to th<‘ climate, which 
seems to require only a slight refreshment during 
th(‘ sultry hours, and the solid meal to bc» reserved 
till the cool of the day. A singular luxury in this 
city, as well as in every other in tlu* East, is tlu* 
c’aimae, or clouted cream, exactly thi‘ same as that 
made in Devonshire and (/oriiwall, and niamifac- 
tured ill the same manner. It is cried about th(‘ 
strecds fresh every morning, and is sofd on small 
plati's ; and, in a place where butUT is ik^vit sc'en, 
it is a rich and welcome substitute.”' It may Im‘ 
remark(*d in passing, that except for tin* purpose's 
of cookery fire is never used in the houses of (’airo. 
it being found more convenii'iit to compe'usate* tin* 
diminished temperature of the cold season by an 
addition to their clothing than by grates or sto\(‘s. 

Th(‘re are, in the sani(‘ capital, mon* than threi* 
hundred mosques, four or five of which arc* \ery 
splendid, more especial^ the oin* which bears tlu* 
nann* of Jama el Azhar, which is ornamented with 
pillars of marble ainf Persian carp(*ts. A sheik, 
being at the same time an ecclesiastic of* a higli or- 
der, presides over the establishment, to which an 
immense property was formerly at tachi*d, and which 
still supports a number of persons who ha\e tin* re- 
putation of being distinguished for profound skill in 
theology and accurate knowledgi* of tin* Arabic lan- 


Carne’s Letters iVuni tlie East, vol. i. p. llil. 
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^yuag(*. It is furnished also with an extensive col- 
lection of manuscripts ; and lectures are read on all 
sul)j(*cts which among Mohamnj(‘dan churchmen 
(*onlinii(‘ to lx* rc^garded as scientific, although enlire- 
Jy unconnected witli tJie improvements of modern 
limes. 

Tli<‘ charact(‘r of the viceroy, who labours under 
tlie iinpiitalion of being a fn'cthinker, has not fail- 
ed to product* a c(*rtain elTect on tlu‘ simtimt'nts of 
the higluT class of persons in Cairo. It is said of 
him tliat Jk* values no man's r(‘ligious o|)mions a 
‘iingle straw ; as long as they s(‘r\(‘ him well, they 
may lx* fiu<‘hres, or worshippers of the (Jrand Lama. 
Th(‘ cel(‘l»rate(i traveller, Burckhardt, with whom h(* 
was ^(*ry fond of conversing, prc'sented himself one 
day hef(»re him. Pasha," he said, “ I want to go 
and s(‘(‘ tin* Holy City, and pray at tlu* Prophet's 
tomb ; gi\e me your i(‘avt‘ and firman for the jour- 
ney." — “ You go to ]\I<‘cca and our blessed Pro- 
fdiet’s tomb !" said the prince ; “ that’s impossible, 
fbrahiiu ! you art* not (jualiri(*d , you know what I 
m<‘an ; nor do I think you are a trut* believ(*r.” 
— “ But I am, jiasha," was the re])ly : “you are 
mistaken, I assure you ; 1 am (jualifit'd, too, in every 
res])(*ct ; and as to b(*lief havt* no f(*ars about that : 
tell mt* any ])art of the Koran that I will not be- 
lieve?" — “ Go It) tin* Holy City, go, Ibrahim,” 
saiti till* ])asha, laughing ln*artily ; “ I was not aware 
you were so holy a man. Do you think I'll vex 
myself with (]ui*stions from tin* Koran ? Go and see 
the Pro])h(*t’s tomb, and may it enlighten your eyes 
and comfort }our heart."’ 


(’anio’s U(‘('<)|lc>rtion t)f Tium'Is in tlu* Kuht, p. 24l{. 
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It is maintained both by Mr Browne and Dr 
Hume that the Coptic language is entirely extinct, 
and no longer used in any part of Egypt. The 
former relates that in the Christian monasteries the 
prayers are read in Arabic, and the episth* and gos- 
pel in (Coptic ; observing, how(*ver, in regard to this 
last, tliat the priest is a mere parrot rep<»ating a d<*ad 
letter. JManuscripts in tlial language are m^verthe- 
Ifss still found in some of tlie convents, leave to copy 
which might easily be obtaim*d from the patriarch ; 
and by these means a valuabh‘ addition would l»e 
mad(‘ to the collections of M. Quatnmu're, to whom 
the scholars of Europe have been so miieb* indebted.^ 

We have already stated that th(‘ Coptic* creed is 
heretical in regard to the point on which Kutychius 
was accused of an erring faith. Tin* modcTiis, not- 
withstanding, haveadoptedtransubstantiation, there- 
by approximating more* closely to the* lloman bedief 
than their orthodox ntdghbours of the (ireek <*om- 
munion. They have at the saint* timi* rec(‘ived 
from the Mohanmit'dans the custom of fr(‘(|U(*nt 
prostrations during diviiit* st*rvice ; of individual 
prayer in public ; and various other ceremonies 
suggested by the peculiarity of their climatt*. 

The festival of opening tin* C’aligt*, or cutting the* 
bank of the Nile, is still annually obst tv ed at ("airo, 
and is one of the few ancient customs wliich conti- 
nue to identify the inhabitants of tht* inodtTii capi- 
tal with tlu*ir remotest ancestors. The year in 
which Mr Came visited Egypt, Iht* 16th of August 
was the day appointed for this solemnity, tht* inun- 

• reiiicii ki‘d, “ Aiijoimriiiii Id Kin^iio ii'> fsl plus 

enteiiflne mi les Cuptes nit*nu*s ; le dmiiei cpii reiilendaii ost moil 
en ce biecle.” P. 24. 

2 K 
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dation having reached nearly its greatest height. 
Accompanied hy some friends he repaired about 
eight in th(» evening to the place, which was a few 
miles distant from the city, amidst the roaring of 
cannon, illuminations, and fireworks. The shores 
of the Nile, a long way down from Boulak, were 
(‘overed with grouj)s of people, — some seated beneath 
the larg(‘ sj)reading sycamores smoking, others ga- 
thered around parties of Arabs, who were dancing 
with infinite gay(‘ty and pleasure, and uttering loud 
exclamations of joy, — affording an amusing contrast 
to the passionless di'meanour and tranquil ft'atures 
of their JMoslem o|)pressors. PcTpdually moving over 
the sc<‘ne, which was illumined by the most brilliant 
moonlight, were seen Albanian soldi(‘rs in their na- 
tional costume, Nubians from the burning clime of 
farther Egyj)t, with IMamlouks, Arabs, and Turks. 

At last day hrok<‘, and sooii after the report of a 
cannon announced that the (»\ent so ardently wish- 
ed for was at hand. In a short time the kiaya 
bey, the cliit‘f minisUT of the pasha, arrived with 
his guard, and took his seat oil the summit of the 
opposite bank, A iiumbtT of Arabs now began to 
dig dow^n the dike whicli, confined the Nile, the 
liosom of which was coAer^‘d with a number of 
pleasure-boats full of people, waiting to sail along 
the canal tlirough the city. Before the mound was 
complebdy demolished, the increasing dampness 
and shaking of the earth induced the workmen to 
leave ofiT. Several of th(»m then plunged into the 
stream, and exiTting all their strength to push down 
(he remaining part, small openings were soon made, 
and the river broke through with irresistible violence; 
for some time it was like the rushing of a cataract. 
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According to custom, the kiaya hey distributed 
a good sum of money,-r-.throwing it into the bed of 
the canal below, where a great many men and boys 
scrambh^l for it. It was an amusing scene, as the 
water gathered fast round tlu'in, to see them strug- 
gling and groping amidst the waves for th(‘ coin ; 
but the violenei^ of the torrent soon bore them away. 
There were soim^ indeed who had lingered to the 
last, and now sought to save themselves by swim- 
ming, — still buffeting the waves, and grasj)ingat the 
money showered down, and diving after it as it disap- 
peared. Unfortunately this sport costs a few lives 
every year, and, the auflior informs us, tlM*r(‘ was one 
young man drowned on the occasion just described. 

The different vessels, long ere the fall had sub- 
sided, rushed into the canal, and entered the (dty, 
their dec^ks crowded with all ranks, uttering loud 
exclamations of joy. The ovtTllowing of tin* Nile 
is the richest blessing of Uc^avt'n to the Egyptians ; 
and, as it finds its way gradually into various ])arts 
of Cairo, the inhaF^itants Ihwk to drink of it, to 
wash in it, and to r<*joice in its j)rogress. The vast 
square called the llirket, which a lew hours before 
presented the appearance of a dusty neglected field, 
was now turned into^ beautiful scene, being co- 
vered with an expanse of water out of the bosom 
of which arose the finest sycamore trees. The sounds 
of joy and festivity, of music and songs, were now 
heard all ov<t the city, with cries of Allah, Al- 
lah !” and thanks to the Divine bounty for so ines- 
timable a benefaction.* 

It is admitted on all hands that, long before its 
arrival, Cairo stands greatly in rnied of this annual 
• Carnc'» Letters, vol. i. j). ‘JU. 
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ablution. Dr Clarke, at whose presence all the 
plagues of Egypt were revived in more than their 
original horrors, consents to acknowledge, that when 
the canal was filled with its muddy water the pro- 
digious number of gardens gave to the capital so 
pleasing an appearance, and the trees growing in 
those gardens were so new to the eye of a European, 
that for a moment he forgot the innunuTable abo- 
minations of the dirtiest city in the whole earth. 
But he adds, that the boasted lakes, or rather mud- 
pools, into which the waters of the river are re- 
c‘.eiv(*d, particularly the famous Esbequier Birket, 
would cerUunly be considered nuisances in any part 
of the civilized world.^ 

A tradition prevails, that in ancient times a vir- 
gin was annually sacrificed to the Nile, in order to 
projiitiate the deity who presid(‘d over its waters, and 
who it was imagiiu'd, with the view of obtaining the 
wonted vi(‘tiin, occasionally post pon(‘d or diminished 
the periodical flood. The only memorial now existing 
of this ohsolett* practice appears 'in the form of a pile 
or statue of mud, <*alled An is or the Bride, which 
is raised ev(Ty year b(*tween the dike of the canal 
and the riv(‘r, and is afterwards carried away by 
the current when the eiiibaiikment is broken down. 
iVloreri, JMurtadi, and other writers, allude to the 
sanit? custom, and assign the motive already sug- 
gested for its introduction among the Egyptian ido- 
laters. They imagined,” says the former, that 
their god Serapis was the author of the marvellous 
inundation of the Nile ; and accordingly, when it 
was d(jlayed, they sacrificed to him a young girl. 
This barbarous devotion was abolished, if vve may 

* Travels, vol. \. p. lOtl. 
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believe the Arabian historians, by th^ Caliph 
Omar.***, 

It has become usual to resolve this statement into 
a mythological legend or astronomical emblem ; but 
the prevalence of a similar custom in oilier parts of 
the world, and more especially in India, compels us 
to adhere to the literal import of the narrative, liow- 
ever abhorrent it may be to all the sentiments of 
modern times. For example. Bishop H(;ber relates 
that the images of a man and a woman, used in a 
Hindoo festival, were thrown into the Ganges ; and 
ht? describes it as the relic of a hideous custom 
which still prevails iii Assam, and w^as anciently 
practised in Egypt, of flinging a youth and maiden, 
richly dressed, annually into their sacred river. 
That such a custom formerly existed in India is, I 
believe, a matter of pretty uniform tradition.**t 

Some indistinct recollection of a similar fact ap- 
pears to have reached the time of Ovid, who relates 
that, after nine years* drought, it was suggested that 
this grievous calamity might be averted by the sa- 
crifice of a human being, a stranger in the land, — 
a corrupted allusion, f)erhaps, to the events which 
happened in the days of the patriarch Joseph, 

^ Dicitnr Ailjryptios cariiisso Juvantibus iirva 
ImuribuH, aiiiu)S sirca fuis-sf; iif)\i!ni. 

Cum Tlira.scas JBusirim adiit, iii(>ii.s(i'at(|iiG piari 
llospitis eH'uso saii^uiue [)os.si; Joveni.’*’ 

The practice of hiring women to lament for the 
dead is still observed at Cairo, to the great annoy- 
ance of the Frank i^pulation, whose ears reject 
the monotonous accents in which this nightly dirge 
is performed. Upon inquiry it was found that the 

* Diciiuii., vul. \ii. p. 1041. -f- Journal, vol. iL 301. 
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wealthici* the family the more numerous were the 
hired mourners, and of course the louder the la- 
mentation, — that these sinprcrs exhibited the most 
frightful distortions, having their hair dishevelled, 
their clothes torn, and their countenances disfigured 
with paint and dirt, — that they were relieved at 
intervals by other women similarly employed, — and 
that the cfTcmony might thus be continued to any 
length. A principal part of th(‘ir art (*onsists in 
mingling with their howling su(;h affecting expres- 
sions of praise* or j)ity as may c‘X(*it(‘ the tears of tin* 
relations who are colle(‘ted around the corpse.* 

The females of (-ajro an* often s(*(*n in the public 
streets riding upon assi's and mules ; they sit in the 
masculiiK* altitude, like tin* wom(*n of Napl(*s and 
oth(T parts of Italy. Th<*ir dn‘ss consists of a hood 
and cloak t*xtending to the feet, with a stripe of 
whiU* calico in front, concealing tin* face and breast, 
but having two small hol(*s for the e^TS. In this 
disguise, if a man w<*re to me(*t his own wife or 
sister, h(* would not be able to recognise her unless 
she spoke to him ; and this is seldom done, becaust* 
the suspicious Moslems, obs(*rving such an inter- 
course, might suppose an intrigin* to be going on, in 
which <*ase they would put one if not both of them 
to d(*ath. Sir F. H(*nniker cotiipar(*s a lady mount- 
ed in th(^ way just described, and wrapped up in a 

* Clarkf’s TraviOs, vol. v, j>. lOft. 1 1 is as Dr (Markc 

ohservos, that tiiis i'listoin, like thr ctioitirnilh ol'tlie Irish and tin? 
liii«»ral-crv of othiT nations, are remains ol‘ rerennmies prariiseti in 
honour of the dead in almost every e<ninlrY oftlie earth. They ai‘e 
the same tiiat Hc»mor dosrrihes at tin* death of lleeOir, and they 
are frecpieiitlv alluded to in the Saerod Seriplnres: “(’all for the 
moiiniiii^ women, that they may eonie; and send for eiiiinin^ 
women, that they may eonie : and let them inakt* haste, -and lake 
up a wailing for us, that <uir <*yi*s may run down with tears, and 
oui eyelids gush out w itli waters '.” — Ji i\ ix. 17, Uh 
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black mantle from head to foot^ to a coflin placed 
perpendicularly on a horse, and covered with a pall. 

The inhabitants of Cairo, fond of shows like the 
populace of all great cities, amuse themselves chiefly 
with feats of bodily excTcise, such as leaping, rope- 
dancing, and wrestling.inatches ; also singing and 
dancing. They have biiflbons, whose rude plea- 
santries and stale jests excite the ready laugh among 
an ignorant and corrupt pwple. The almehs, or 
fimiale improvisatores, who amuse the rich with 
*the exercise of their talent, differ from such as ex- 
hibit to the multitude. They come to relieve the 
solitude of the harem^ where they teach the women 
new tun<‘s, and repeat poems which ('?Ccite interest 
from the representations which they give of national 
manners. They initiate the Egyptian ladies in the 
mysUiries of their art, and tea<*h them to pracitise 
daiK'CS of rather an unbe<*oming character. Some of 
these females have cultivated minds and an agreeable 
conversation, speaking their native language with pu- 
rity. Their poeti(;al habits maki* them familiar with 
the softest and best-souiiding expressions, and their 
recitations are performed with considerdble grace. 
They are called in on all festive occasions. During 
meals they are seated’in a sort of desk, where they 
sing. Then they <!#me into the drawing-room to 
exhibit their dances, or pantomimic evolutions, of 
which love is generally the ground- work. They 
now lay aside the veil, and with it the modesty of 
their sex.* 

We shall take no farther notice of the disgraceful 
scen(?s which too often accompany the exhibitions 
of these dancing-women, nor shall we remove the 
curtain which conceals from the common eye the 
* Malic Bran, iv. p. 7— 
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sensualities of the E^ptian capital. It would be 
almost equally disapfreeable to copy th(‘ descriptions 
given by several British travellers of the sufferings 
inflicted upon tlie senses and imagination of a Eu- 
ropean by the reptiles, flies, fleas, and other more 
nauseous vermin. Dr Clarke informs us that a 
singular species of lizard made its appearance in 
every chamber, having circular membranes at the 
extremity of its feet, which gave it such tenacity 
that it waJk(‘d upon paiu^s of glass, or upon the sur- 
faces of pendent mirrors. This revolting sight was 
common in every aj)artment, whether in the houses 
of th(‘ rich or of the poor. At the same time such 
aplagu(' of flies co^ere(l all things with their swarms, 
that it was iinpossihle to eat without having persons 
to stand by every table with feathers or flaj)pers, to 
drive them away. Li(]uors could not be poured into 
a glass ; the mode of drinking was, to keej) the mouth 
of every bottle closed till the moment it was applied 
to the Ji])s, and instantly to cover it with the palm 
of th(» hand wln^n removing it to any one else. 

The utmost attention to cleanliness, by a fre- 
quent change of every article of wearing-apparel, 
could not prevent the attacks of vermin, which scera- 
<^1 to infest ev(‘ii the air of the place. A gentle- 
man made his appearainv, to receive a comj)any 
whom he had invitt*d to dinner, with lice swarming 
upon his clothi's ; and the only explanation he could 
give as to the cause was, that he had sat tor a short 
time in one of the boats upon the canal. Nay, it 
is ascertaijied that certain winds cover even the 
sands of the wilderness wdth tins abominable in- 
sect. Sir Sidney Smith on one occasion, appre- 
hending the effects of sleeping a night in the village 
of Etko, preferred a bed on the bare surface of the 
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adjoining desert ; but, so far from escaping the evil 
he had dreaded, he found himself in the morning 
entirely covered with that mysterious plague over 
which the magicians of Pharaoh had no power. In 
regard to frogs, of which the Nile at one period of 
its annual increase seems to be almost exclusively 
composed ; the boils breaking out with blains ;** 
and other pe<nliarities which continue to afflict the 
Land of Ham, we must restrict ourselves to a simple 
reference to such writers as Drs Clarke, Shaw, and 
Pococke, who groan over the long catalogue of hu- 
man sufferings ; or to Sir F. Henniker, and other 
facetious tourists, wIiq convert, these short afflictions 
into a subject of merriment.* 

The French were less difficult to phjase, and much 
more open to favourable impressions. Denon, for 
example, speaks of the pleasurable sensations daily 
excited by the delicious temperature of Cairo, caus- 
ing Europeans, who arrives with the intention of 
spending a few months in the place, to remain du- 
ring the rest of their lives without ever persuading 
themselves to lcave.it. Few persons, however, with 
whom our countrymen associate, are disposed to ac- 
quiesce in this opinion. Those indeed who are de- 
sirous of uninterrupted repose, or who are able to 
endure the invariabk; languor which ])revails in 
every society to which strangers are admitted, may 
|>erhaps tolerate without murmuring a short resi- 
dence in the midst of what Dr Clarke calls a dull 
and dirty city.” The effect, it is admitted, whether 
it be of climate, of education, or of government, is 

• “ Tlic dust oarth Ijecanu* lifo iiix)n man and ii|wn boast 

tliroup^hout all the land EjifVpt.” This auplioiition of’ the words 
of Sacred Scripture, Says Dr Clarke, “ afforcls a'Uteral stiitenicnt of 
existing evils; such a one as tlie statistics of tlie country do now 
warrant.” 
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the same^upon all the settlers in Egypt except the 
Arabs^ — a disposition to exist without exertion of 
any kind, — to i)ass whole days upon beds and 
cushions, — smoking and counting beads. This is 
what Maillet ttTined the true Egyjdian taste and 
that it may be acquired by residing among the na- 
tive inhabitants of Cairo is evidemt, from the ap- 
pearance exhibited by Europeans who have passed 
some years in that city. 

The lower orders of Egyptian Arabs are describ- 
€^d as a quiet inoffensive people, with many good 
qualities ; and they are on th<^ wl)ol(» more active 
in agricultural employments than we should be led 
to imagine from the habits of the b(‘tter class of 
them in towns, who pass their time in listh‘ss in- 
dolence. Their dress consists simply of a j)air of 
loose drawers, blue or white, with a long blue tu- 
nic, which s(‘rves to cover them from the neck to 
the ankle, and a small red woollen skull-cap, round 
which they occasionally wind a long white strip 
of the same material. The artii'les of furniture in 
their houses are extrenndy few. The rooms of 
all people? of decent rank,” says Dr Hume, “ have a 
low sofa, called a divan, extendijjg completely round 
three? sides, and sometimes to every part of them 
except the doorway ; but it if, most commonly con- 
fined to the upper end of the chamber. On this 
divan the hours not devoted to exercise or business 
are invariably passed. It is about nine inches from 
the floor, and covered with mattress(‘s ; the back 
is formed by larg(? cushions placed all along the 
wall, so close as to tomdi each other, and more or 
less ornamented according to the wealth or, taste oi‘ 
the owner. The beds are general Ij’^ laid on wicker- 

• La vrain I'j^yptieiine. 
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work strongly framed, made of the brancnes of the 
date-tree, or consist of mattresses placed on a plat- 
form at the end of the room. For their meals they 
liave a very low table, round which they squat on 
the mats covering the floor ; and in houses of repute 
I have sometimes seen this table made of copper 
thinly tinned over. The mats used in Egypt are 
made of straw, or of the flags attached to the 
branches of tin* dat(*-tree, and are very neatly worked 
in figures, such as squares, ovals, and other forms, 
with fanciful borders. They are very durable, but 
liarbour numbers of fleas, with which all the houses 
swarm, particularly in hot weather.*** 

The jioorer sort of these Arabs seldom can afford 
to eat animal food, but subsist chiefly on rice made 
into a pilau, and moistened with the rancid butter 
of the country. Sometimes they mak(* a hearty meal 
on boiled horse-beans steeped in oil. The date sup- 
plies them with sustenance a part of the year ; and, 
in summer, the vast quantities of gourds and me- 
lons which are tlK*n produced, place within their 
readi an agreeable variety. ''Fheir drink is the milk 
of buffaloes, or the water of the Nile purified and 
preserved in cisterns. None but the higher orders 
or those of dissolute Jives ever taste wine ; and hence, 
although grapes gro^^^ abundantly in several parts of 
Egypt, o«ily a very small portion is manufactured 
into that exhilarating beverage which is forbidden 
to every true believer in the Prophet. 

Some particular traits distinguish the Egyptian 
Arabs from other orientals. A country fn^quently 
laid under water makes the art of swimming a va- 
luable acquisition. The children learn it at play ; 
even the girls become fond of it, and are seen swim- 


Wal[K)le’s Meinuirs, p. 
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ming in fiocks from village to village with all the 
dexterity of the fabled nymphs. At the festival of 
the opening of the canals^ several professional swim- 
mers perform a mock fight in the water, and land 
to attack an enemy in presence of the pasha. Their 
evolutions are executed wdth surprising vigour. 
They sometimes float down the river on their backs, 
with a cup of coffee in one hand and a j)ipe in the 
other, while the feet are tied together with a rope.* 
In many parts the barl)ers are still the only prac- 
titioners in physic ; and in a country where every 
man’s head is shaved, the professors of the healing 
art cannot fail to be numerous. Their know^ledge 
is of course extremely confined. They ptTform a 
few surgical* operations, and are ac^quaiiited with th(‘ 
virtues of mercury and some standard nu>dieines. 
The general remedy in cases of ft^ver and other 
kinds of illness, is a saphie from a pri(‘st, which con- 
sists of some sentence from the Koran writtim on a 
small piece of paper, and tied round the patient's 
neck. This, if the sick man recovers. In* carefully 
preserves by keeping it constantly between his skull- 
caps, of which he generally wears tw^o or three. Sa- 
phies are very commonly us(*d by the JMohamnie- 
dans, being thought to possess much eflicacy for 
the body as well as the soul, and occupy the same 
place in the estimation of the sup(Tstitious as did the 
frontlets of the Jews and the phylacteries of the early 
Christians. In every bazar, however, some shops 
are found in which are sold some of the most com- 
mon drugs, such as opium, rhubarb, and senna.t 
The Egyptian Arabs are punctual in tlu* perform- 
ance of their religious duties at the stated hours ap- 

* Malle Brun, iv. p. 108. 

Dr Hume in Wal{)ole’s Memoirs, p. 380. 
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pointed by tlieir Prophet. They are often ffeen, after 
a hard day’s work, kneeling with great devotion, 
offering up their prayers with their foreiieads at 
times touehing the ground. The respect in which 
idiots are held by the JMohammedans is well known ; 
it being imagined that such unfortunati^ persons are 
possessed by a benign spirit, and under the special 
protection of Heaven. It is to be regretted that these 
notions of sanctity sometimes h^ad to customs not to 
be r(*conciled to European ideas of decorum ; the 
use of clothes being thought inconsistent with the 
purity of mind and the holy functions which the su- 
perstition of ail ignorant people has attributed to the 
natural fool. 

Until the present vic(‘roy introduced the European 
press, a printed book was a rare sight in Egypt 
<‘ither among Turks or Arabs. A class of num, si- 
milar to the copyists and caligraphers of the middle 
ages, earned a livelihood l)y forming manuscripts of 
the Koran and other works in high reputation, some 
of which were beautifully e\ecuU‘d in inks of vari- 
ous colours. The notes were generally done in red 
or light blue. Dr Clarke, who made considerable 
purclnises, informs us that writings of celebrity bear 
very great prices, especially treatises on history, geo- 
graphy, and astronoifty. The Mamlouks are fonder 
of reading than tlie Turks ; and some of tlndr libra- 
ries are enriched with ^olumes valui‘d at immense 
sums. This traveller procured a transcript of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” which was brought to him in 
four quarto cases, containing one hundred and se- 
venty-two tales, st'parated into one thousand and 
one poitions for recital during the same number of 
nights. This valuable acquisition was unfortunate- 
ly lost, — an event which is the more to be regretted. 
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that many of the tales related to Syrian and Egyp- 
tian customs and traditions^ which have not been 
found in any other copy of the same work.* 

A custom still prevails in Egypt, which may be 
traced to the remotest times, for it is alluded to by 
Herodotus, and distinctly mentioned by Pliny, — 
the practice of taming serpents, of sporting with the 
bites of the most poisonous vijHTS, and even of eat- 
ing these animals alive. “ A tumultuous throng,” 
says Dr Clarke, passing beneath the windows of 
our house, attract'd our attention towards the quay; 
here we saw a concourse of people following m(‘n ap- 
parently frantic, who with every appearance* of con- 
vulsive agony were brandishing live? se*rpents, and 
the?n te^aring them with their te*eth ; snatching them 
from each e)ther’s mouths with loud crie*s and dis- 
torteel feature's, and afterwards falling into the arms 
of the spectators as if swooning ; the women all the 
while rending the air with their lamentations.” 

This singular power oveT so dangerous an animal 
is claime'd only by one tribe', who, on account of 
some signal act of pie*ty performt?d by thedr ances- 
tors, are understood to be prote*cte*d by the Pre)phet 
from any injury that might befall them. These per- 
sons, however, do not ahvays e^scape ; for the author 
of the Book of Ecede’siasticus asks, Whe) will pity a 
charmer that is bitten by a se?rpciit ? Forskal says, 
that the leaves of the ariistolochia sewpervirena were 
useel during forty days by those who wished to be 
rendered invulnerable ; and we observe in the exa- 
mination which an Abyssinian ecclesiastic under- 
went, at the instance of some British travellers who 
wanted to ascertain the accuracy of Bruce, it iil stated 
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that the plant must be used at the moment file charm 
is performed. 

At Pella, too, if we may believe Lucian, the ser- 
pents were rendered so tame and familiar that they 
were fed by the women, and slept with the cliildren. 
J3r Hume relates, tliat when he lived at Alexandria 
a nest of snakes was discovered in his house. Fol- 
lowing the advice of his interpreter he sent for one 
of the gifted family, who was an old man, and by 
trade a carpenter. lie prayed fervently at the door 
a quarter of an hour, and at hmgth, pale and trem- 
bling, ventured into the room; but in the mean time 
an English sailor, who was e<nployed as a servant, 
had cleared away the rubbish in which they were 
concealed, and killed them with a shovel. 

We conclude this chapter with a remark truly 
cliaracteristic of the manners of modern Egypt, and 
of the feelings which were engrafted upon the minds 
of the higher class l)y the long-continued sway of 
the JMamlouks. Before? the n*ign of the pr(*sent vice- 
roy, it was custonfary, even among a people rigidly 
attached to the distinctions of luTeditary rank, to 
reserve their highest respect for tin? purchased slave 
whose relations were qnknown, and whose bravery 
or other personal qualities had raised him to the 
first honours in the country. Gen(?ral Keynier m(?n- 
tions that he has heard even Turkish ollicers say of 
p(?rsoiis who oc(?upied great posts, ‘‘ He is a man of 
the best connexions, — ^lie was bought.”* 

* Keynier, L’Egyptc, 1). (18, quoted by M. Malle Bniii, vol. iv. 
|). 107- 
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CHAPT^l XI. 

Natural History of Egypt. 

Geoi.OGY — V alley of the Nile— 'Alluvial Formsition — Primitive 
Roc'ks— Ser{H*ntiiie — ^Ol* U j)|>er Kj^ypt — I limestone Strata— Sand- 
stone and Trap— Piiddin^tone — Verde Antieo — Natron Rocks 
— Minerals — Precious Stones— Oms — ZooLOU Y — Cameliis Dro- 
niedarius— Girafle — Civet Cat — Ichneumon — Sorex, or Shrew- 
Jerboa — Hippopotamus— ICroccnlile;'' Clierishcd by Ancients — 
Monitor ot the Nile — Hyena — Capra Ai^ros — Ovis Tra^jelaphus 
— Locust — B ihds — C lieneIo|H‘x-— Ostrich — This Ardea ; Ibis 
Reli^iosa — Vulture ; Mistake of Bruce — Oriental Ootterell — (Jha- 
radrius Himantopus — Corvus A<jj;yptiacus— Alcedo 
— Anas Nilotica — Sterna Nilotica— The Pelican — The Quail, or 
Tetrao (’oturnix — PlsjiES— Echencis Naucrates— S[)anis Nilo- 
ticiis— Labrus Niloticus — The Perch — Silurus Clarias — Salmo 
Niloticus — Tetra<»dou — Mujj^il Cepluilus and Chipea Alosa— 
Plan 'J' s — P apyrus ; Uses — Perscii— Lotus — Bose-lily — Uhain- 
mis Lotus — Plupiiix 1 lactylii'era — Ficus Sycomorus — I’lautain- 
tree — Cuciiuiis Chate — Cucurbita Lr.jp^naria — (.olociisium — 
Carthaniiis Tiucloriiis — Acacia; Gum; Frankincense — Henna 
— The AltM* — Zoophytes — Coniliiues — Bed Coral — Sjwnges 
-r-PolyiKJs — Mad reptil es, MillejMires, Gor^ouia or Sea-fan. 

SECTION I. GEtiLOGY. 

The valley of the Nile, which taken by. itself is 
strictly an alluvial formation, pritsents, nevertheless, 
a variety of features highly deserving the notice of 
the -geologist. It is hounded by two chains of hills, 
which, after gradually passing from the primitive 
order of rocks into the secondary and floetz-trap, 
terminate in deposites belonging to the most recent 
description of stratified minerals. 
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The district between Pliiloe ai;d :Es 8otlan) on 
the left bank of the river, is occupied by the north- 
ern extremity of that gfanitic range wliich stretches 
into Nubia ; containing a v£|afticular species of stone 
to wliicli, from the mixture of a small portion of 
lioriibiejide, the ^anie of syenite is usually given. 
It is in this neighlx)urhood that thod'e quarries j^re 
still se(*n, from which the antrients heWed the stu- 
f)endous masses required for their colossal statues and 
obelisks. The granite is occasionally diversified by 
alternations of gneiss, porphyry, clay-slate, quartz, 
and sorpentint;, which contain, asembedde^d miner- 
als, a great variety of eaynelions jind jas])ers. Serpen- 
tine, which 0 (*curs on the Arabian sid(‘, 'along with 
beds of clay-slate and compact ft'lspar, has been er- 
roneously described by some authors as a green- 
coloured marble. There has also been observed in 
Upper Egypt a true marble, or granular foliated 
limestone, exhibiting the various hues of white, gray, 
yellow, blue, and red; and which, when combined 
with serpentine, foivns the w^ell-knowii rock called 
verde antico. 

This section of the geological domain is succeeded 
towards the north ])y an argillac(‘ous sandstone al- 
ternating with the carnoiiatt' of lime ; wliih' the 
corresponding chain oA the east(*rn side continues 
to display serpentine and granite. At Esneh the 
rocks become more decidedly calcan^ous, retaining 
the same character till they sink into the plain 
which bounds the low^er division of Egypt. The 
steep perpendicular clifls which characterize this 
limestoiK'- formation give a monotonous and rather 
dreary JUipect to the country, contrasting unfavour- 
ably with the bolder and more picturesque mouii- 

2f 
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tains oF tlie south, which offer new views in rapid 
succession, and confer upon the landscape an agree- 
able variety of beauty and magnificence. 

This liiiK'stoiK? has a splintery or conchoidal frac- 
ture? ; its colour is gray or varie?gat(?d ; and it con- 
tains numeTOUs petrifactions of shells, corals, and 
fislu's. It extends from Syene to the Mediterra- 
nean ,* and, in Lower Egypt, reaches from Alexan- 
dria to the Ked Sea in the vicinity of Suez. A si- 
milar rock is discovered in the mountain-district 
wdii(‘h leads to Cosstdr, and in the? same country 
there are hills of limestone^ associat(‘d with gypsum 
or sulphate of linie.^ In the? valhws which intersect 
that elevated ground, the sand is partly calcareous 
and partly quartzose, indicating the quality of the 
strata from the waste of which it is fornu'd. It is 
said that the ridge in question consists of three kinds 
of rock ; the first of which is a small-grained gra- 
nite ; the second is a breccia, or puddings! one of a 
particular sort, known by the name of br(?ccia d(? 
verde; and to this succeeds, for the space of thirty 
miles, a schistose deposit!*, which seems to ’be of 
contemporaneous formation with the breccias, since 
they are connected hy gradual transitions, and con- 
tain rounded mass(‘s of the same substance. ' 

At the wells of El-Aoosii-Lambazeh, there oc- 
curs a singular chain of slaty mountains, presenting 
in their composition rock-crystal and steatitic rocks ; 
but at the distance of eight miles from Cosst?ir they 
suddtmly change their character, the greater part of 
them af)pearing in the form of limestone or alabas- 
ter, in strata lying nearly north and south. Hen? 
are found the remains of the astrea diluviana; and 
among tin? hills, considered by geologists as of later 
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formation, are oLscrved specimens of a slafy struc- 
ture, tojfetlier with porpliyries not distinctly charac- 
terized. Th(‘ bottom of the valley, ev(*ry where cov(‘r- 
ed with immense frap^ments, presents a numberless 
variety of minerals, — clay-slate, gneiss, porphyry, 
fifranit(‘, and certain compound rocks, — in which 
are actynoIit(‘, and a particular kind of steatite con- 
tain in^r iiodul(\s of schistose spar. Tlien^ is besides 
a new and p(‘<*uliar substance, found also in several 
spots of tlu^ Desert of Sinai, and resembling the 
green shorl of Dauphine. It has not b(‘eii discover- 
ed in a s(»parat(‘ state, but forms part of the gra- 
nites, th(‘ porphyries, and oth(‘P compound rocks.* 

Greenstone, or the very common mineral wdiich is 
«)mposed of hornblende and felspar, occurs in beds 
in Upper Egypt. It is sometimes porphyritic, form- 
ing a gn?en-eoloured basis, in which light-coloured 
crystals of felspar are einl)edded, and constituting a 
beautiful stone, recognised among mineralogists as 
green porphyry. It is rot unfrequently mistaken 
for the v(?rde antico* which, as we have already de- 
scribhd, is a compound of serpentiiK^ and granular 
limestone without eitluT hornblende or felspar. 

Ilut the most remarkable geological formation in 
Egypt* is that composed of the carlwnate of soda, 
which skirts the Valh^ of the Natron Lakes. The 
hills which divide* the basin now named from that 
of the Waterless River, consist in a great measure 
of this chemical compound mixed with a muriate 
of the same substance. In the Vailley of the Wil- 
derness the latter salt is found in thin compact lay- 
ers supported by strata of gypsum ; and also in the 


Mem. sur I’Egypte, vol. ili'. p. 255. Malic Bniii, vol. iv. p. 2SIL 
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other deserts it occurs very frequently in a state of 
crystallization, sometimes under the sand, but more 
frequently on the surface. 

It is to he regretted that travellers, generally 
speaking, liavo not bestowed that degree of atten. 
tion upon the g(‘ological structure of Eastern Africa 
which it unquestionably deserves. IlitluTto no ex- 
tensive series of observations has b(‘en made in re- 
gard to the gtmeral direction and dij) of the moun- 
tains in that part of the world, and hence the rela- 
tive positions of tlu‘ great rock-formations remain 
very imp<Tfectly known. We can perceive in their 
narratives , some traces of the usual distinctions of 
mineral bodies into primitive, secondary, flmtz, and 
alluvial, and are thereby Jed to conclude that th(*r(‘ 
are in Egypt tlu‘ same successions and ailinities 
wiiich mark the g(‘ological Halations of these sub- 
stances in all other portions of the globe that have 
b(‘en minutely examined. But there is still a com- 
plete want of sysUmiatic view\s in all tln^ descrip- 
tions and details with wdiich wC have b(?en hitherto 
supplied ; and thus are we compelled to rest 'satis- 
fied with conjecture at the very time when we an* 
most desirous to attain the means of establishing a 
philosophical principle.* 

Of the more precious minerals found in Egypt 
the following are the best known, and the most in- 
teresting to the common reader. 

The topaz may still be seen in an island of the 
lied Sea, called Zemorget, or the Island of Topazes, 
and is said to have attracted the attention of soim* 
of the ancient kings. 


Murray’s Discoveries iu Africa, vol. ii. p. 424. 
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The emerald, as has been already nientfbned, is 
reported to have been procured in the ridge of moun. 
tains situated on the western shores of the Arabian 
Gulf, and to have constituted an article of com- 
merce among the Romans. Bruce speaks of an 
island in the same sea, called the Island of Eme- 
ralds, but which, upon being minutely examined, 
was found to produce nothing more valuable than 
gretin-co loured fluor s|)ar- 

Chrysoberl is lik(^wis(^ enumerated among the 
mineral productions of Upper Egypt. The rarest 
varieties of quartz, too, met with in any part of 
Africa are the Egyptian avaiUuriiie and the rock- 
crystal of the nortliern shores. Chalcedony also, as 
well as camel ion, have been picked up on either 
bank of the Nile, both in the upper and lower 
provinces. Agatt^ l)elongs to the rocks which di- 
versify the desert eastward of Cairo ; while jasper 
occurs in veins of (!onsiderablc thickness in the clay- 
slate which bounds the western valley betwecjii Es- 
neh and Siout. • 

There is a lincir jasper, however, for which Egypt 
is celebrated, and which occurs abundantly in the 
sandy waste between the capital and Suez. It 
has lik(;wdse l)eeii found in other parts below Beni 
Souef, embedded iji sP sj)ecies of conglomerate. Ac- 
tynolite, epidote, and hornblende, are frequently de- 
tected in the valleys which extend from the* Upper 
Nile tow^ards the Red Sea ; to wliich may be added 
htiavy spar or sulphate of barytes. 

The mountains contiguous to Egypt have been 
so imperfectly exjdored that we are still ignorant 
as to the amount of their metallic treasures. ^Ve 
may however conclude, from the early advance- 
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ment of tlie arts anion^j the inhahitanls of the Nile, 
that iron was not unknown to tliem ; and thence 
proceed to tlie infen*n<*e that this ore was found in 
the vicinity of the great works in whicli it was 
employed. Their quarries, their ob(‘lisks, their py- 
ramids, and statues, indicate, in a manner not to 
be inisund(‘rstood, tliat instruments of tin* best-tem- 
pered iTK'tal must have been jdaeed in the hands of 
their artists. 

Africa affords a eonsideral)le quantity of gold, 
which is always obtained in the form of dust and 
rolled masses, and is gathered in the sand of rivers, 
or the alluvial soil of valleys near a mountain-range. 
The position of Kgypt deprives it of this sources of 
wealth ; but in the countries above th(‘ ('ataraets, 
especially in Kord(dan, tluTe are several tracts re- 
markabl(‘ for the quantity of this pr(‘cious metal 
which they afford. Hence the o])inion prevalent 
among the ancients that Ethiopia was rich in gold ; 
wliich, in former times as W(;ll as at j)resent, was 
carried to market in quills of the ostrich and vul- 
ture. But tilt* main supply receiv(*d in these days 
at Cairo and Alexandria is brought from the Alpine 
region, wht'iict* issue the Gambia, tht? St^negal, and 
the NigtT, — as also from Bainbouk, a district situ- 
at(‘d to the north-west of that' lofty range, and verg- 
ing towards the shore of the Atlantic. Of silver, 
copper, Itjad, and antimony, we find no traces till 
we ascend as high as Abyssinia, or even to the 
bonlers of Mozamliique and the central mountains 
wdiich form the skeleton of the Libyan continent.’^' 

• Murray’s Historical Accouiil Disc’overics and IVavols in 
AlVica, vol. ii. p. dlllJ. Aiticle »>n Natural llistorv by Prol’essor 
Jameson. 
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SECTION II. — ZOOLOGY. 

At the head of the animals wliidi meet the eye 
of tlie traveller in E^jypt we are naturally led to 
mention the cainel^ or Camehts dromedarlits,\\\\\c\\^ 
although a native of a more eastern climate, has 
long been dom<*stieat(*d in that country. It is the 
princij)al beast of biirdtm^ and has been enipbati- 
cally named tlu* “ ship of tin* descTt.'* But for this 
quadrupl'd, so patient of thirst and fatigue, and ca- 
pable of traversing with rapidity immense deserts 
covere'd with a deep and burning sand, vast tracts 
both of Asia and of Africa would necessarily be un- 
inhabit(Ml.*^‘ 

Tlu^ giraffe or camelopard lias Ix'en *occasionally 
se<*n on the southern borders of Egypt. This ani- 
mal, it is well kjiown, is distinguisht'd l)y an un- 
common length of iK'ck, and by a head which very 
much res<*mbles that of a sheep, while it is provided 
WMlh two undivided horns tipped with brushes of 
hair. It has been bbserved fully eighteen let't high, 
— a form which qualilies it for gathering its food, 
the leaves of trees. It is at the same time a rt;- 
inarkably gentle creatyre. Ilasselquist adds, that 
it is most elegant and docile, — that in his days it had 
been seen by very few" natural historians, — and that 
none had given a pi'rlect description or good figure 
of it. “ I have only seen the skin of the animal,” 
says he, and have not had an opportunity of be- 
holding it alive.”t 


* Mm ray’s llislorical AriHiiint of Discoveries and ’rravels in 
Africa, vyi. ii. |». 44<i. Arlicie on Natural History by Professor 


.1 aiui'soii. 

•j- Vo\ag‘es, p. lol>. 
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The civet cat ( Viverra civetia) was not uiiknow^n 
to the ancient Egyptians ; but tlie chief ol)j(‘ct of 
tJieir regard was the Fiver ra ichneumovj whicli was 
v(‘iierated with a spe(*ies of worshij). 

This quadruped {Ilerpeates rharaonis) is one' 
of tlie most celebrated of the Egyptian animals. 
It possesses a strong instinct of destruction, and, 
in s<‘arching for its I>rey, exterminates iJie young of 
many noxious reptiles. The eggs of th(‘ crocodile an* 
its favourite food ; and this ])ortion of its Instory 
b(‘iiig mingled in (‘arly times with the fanciful no- 
tion of its Ix'ing abh? to encounter and overconn? 
that gigantic creatun* in tlie adult stab*, divine 
honours vv(;re awarded to it, and it l)(‘came, and 
continu(?d for ages, an object of sujxjrstitious rev(*- 
rence to ap(‘o{>h‘ prone to this syinboli(*al worship of 
the f)owers of natun*. 

Ichneumons an? still domesticat(?d in Egypt, 
where they rid the houses of tin? smaller animals, 
and perform tin* ollice of our doiiK’stic cats. Like 
the lattiT, they are said to become strongly attaciied 
to their accustomed dwellings, from wln'iice they 
seldom wander. They recognise the p(?rson and 
voice of their master; and the chief remnant of 
th(*ir unsubdu(?d or instinctive nature is perct'ptibU? 
during meal-time, when they ‘retire with their food 
to some quu‘t corner, and manifest, by an angry 
growling, their jealous dislike of intrusion or inter- 
ruption. Tin? sense of smell is said to be very acute 
in 'this animal. It dwells by the sides of rivers, 
and in addition to its favourite repast of crocodile’s 
eggs, it eagerly sucks the blood of every creature 
which it is able to overcome. Its body is about a 
foot and a Jialf in length, and its tail is of nearly 
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equal dimensions. Its general colour is ^ grayish- 
brown ; but when closely inspected each hair is 
found annulated witli a paler and a darker hue. 

The sorcx, or shrew, also occurs in that country. 
The Cape slin^w inhabits caverns, and is se(Ui in 
tlie southern ])arts of Africa ; while two otlier sp(*- 
cies (the S. Olwieri of Desmarest and the H. relL 
of Is. Geoffroy) are natives of Egypt, wliere 
the 3 " w(‘r(^ formerly held sacred, and where their 
(‘inhaliiMHl remains are ev(‘ii now occasionally found 
in the catacombs of Sakhara. The last-nanu?d va- 
riety ap])eared to be extinct ; but it has been lat('ly 
a3certaint‘d that it still holds its place among the 
animals of India. 

Of the marmot tribe, Egypt presents a [)arti- 
cular genus called the Dfpus, or jcjrboa. Accord- 
ing to Soiinini, tlu* sandy ruins which surround 
Ak'xandria iin? much frequented by this creature. 
They live in society, and in burrows which they 
dig with their t(*eth and nails. It is even said that 
tliey make tluiir* way through a soft stone whicli 
licS beneath thi^ stratum of sand. They are easily 
alarmed, and ])etake themselv(‘s precipitately to 
their holes on tlu^ slightest noise, and conseqmmtly 
can *only be killed by surprise. The Arabs, how- 
ev(‘r, force tlu?m oift l)y stopping up all the ave- 
nues to. their retreats but one. In -Egypt,” says 
this author, I kept six of these animals for some 
time in a large iron cagt;. The very first night 
they entirely gnawed through the upright and 
cross pieces of wood, and I was obliged to have the 
inside lined with tin. They ate rice, walnuts, and 
all kinds of fruit. They delighted in being in 
the sun, and vvlien taken into the shade huddled 
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together, Jliid seemed to suffer from tlie privation 
of lieat/’ 

Tlie hippopotamus, or river-liorse, appeared in 
Egypt in former times ; but at present, (‘ither from an 
increase of his natural enemies or from a deficiency 
in tlie supply of liis food, lie is seldom seen below 
the C'ataracts. JMalte Brim asserts that the voracity 
of this animal, by annihilating the iiK'ans of his 
support, has greatly r<*duced the number of his race. 
Abdollatiph, with some justice, denominates the 
hippopotamus an enormous water-pig. In tlu* days 
of IIcTsselquist it was beli(‘V(‘(l that the riviM-horse 
did much damage to tbe Egyptians. “ lie goes on 
shon^,” says that travelliT, “ and in a short sjiace of 
time destroys 'an cm tire field of corn or cIov(*r, not 
leaving the least verdun* as he passes; for he is vo- 
racious, and requiring much to fill his gr(‘at belly.” '- 
This animal is well known to havt‘ clovim hoofs, 
the mane and tail of a horse, a thick and very heavy 
hide, and in size to equal to a larg(‘ ox. It was 
sacred in that district of Egyjit w>iere the crocodile 
was iuld as an abomination ; and (XH^asionally ap- 
pears in the more anciimt sculptures, associated with 
the figures of other less noble (jiiadrupeds. 

The crocodile ( Lacerta crocodULs) is closely con- 
nected at once with tin* supiTsthion and the natural 
history of Egypt. The form of this amphibious 
creature is familiar to the youngest readcT. In the 
mouth are two rows of sharply-pointed Uieth, thirty 
or more on each side ; the uj)per part of the snout 
and forehead consists of one fixed bone, reaching to 
the ears, which are broad, surrounded with a small 


• A'oyiigcs and Tmvcls, p. ItUl. 
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border^ and growin^r near the joint of the upper jaw. 
The armour with wliich the body is protected may 
be considered as one of tlie most elaborate* pieces of 
natural mechanism. In the full-grown animal it is 
so strong as easily to repel a musket-halb appearing 
as if covered with the most regular and curiously 
carved work. The colour of an adult is blackish, 
brown above^ and yellowish- white b<*neath; the up- 
per parts of the legs and sides are varitid with deep 
yellow, and in sonn^ j)arts tinged ^vith green. 

The female* is said to be <‘xtremely cautious in 
depositing her eggs in the sand unobserved. The 
general number is from eighty to a hundred, which 
are? rather smaller than those* of a goose?, and are left 
to be* hatche'd by the* lu'at of the* sun. • The young, 
which as soon as they burst the shell run into the 
water, bex'omc tlie* prey of a gre^at varie*ty e)f tmemies 
both in the rive*r and on land. The vulture* de*stroys 
inillions of the*m, and, as we have? alivady me?ntion- 
ed, the ichneumon ac(juire?el divine honours by his 
useful instinct iif searching fe>r the e*ggs and brood 
of so formidable? ail animal. 

We are teild by Herodotus that those who lived 
near Thebe*s and the* .Lake Mmris held the croco- 
dile in re*ligious vene*ratioii. As a proof of this they 
selected one which flie*y tamed, suspe‘nding golden 
ornaments from its e^ars, and sometimes precious 
Stoners of great value; the* fore-feet, however, being 
secured by a chain. They fed it with the flesh of 
the sacred victims and other suitalde food. As long 
as it lived they treated it with unceasing attention ; 
and when it died it was (*mbalmed, and afterwards 
de*j)Ositt*d in a conse'crated chest. 

According to Labat, a negro armed only with a 
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knife in his right hand, and having his left arm 
wrapped round with tliiek leather, will venture 
boldly to attack the crocodile in his native element. 
As soon as h(» observes his enemy m^ar, the man 
puts out the j)rotecled arm, which th(‘ beast imme- 
diately seiz(?s with his teeth. He then gives it several 
stabs below the chin, where the hidtnis very tender ; 
and the water coming in at the mouth, thus invo- 
luntarily laid op(‘n, the creature is soon destroyed. 

The monitor of the Nile, known also by the name 
of ouran (the Lncvrtn Is Hotica of Linineus), is a 
species of lizard about three fe(‘t long, and was much 
venerat(‘d by the ancient Egyptians, because it also 
devours the eggs and the j^oung of the crocodile. In 
Congo the same animal is of a mu(*h larger size, 
and is almost equally respected by the inhabitants, 
to whom, as a destroyer of v(*ry jioxious vermin, 
it proves extremely useful. Tlie land monitor of 
Egypt, w'hich is found in all the neighbouring de- 
s(Tts, is the terrestrial crocodile of Herodotus, and 
the true sincque of tlie ancic^nts. ‘ 

The common chameleon, so remarkable for the 
powder it possesses of changing its colour, is also a 
native of Egypt, and of the countries wiiich ar(‘ 
tX)ntiguous to it on the w^est. 

The hyena, which is so uniVersally scattered over 
Africa, is well known on the banks, of the Nile. It 
is a disgusting and troublesome animal, haunting 
the suburbs, and sonujtimes even penetrating into 
the'streets after sunset, preying on offal and stealing 
the remains of dead carcasses. 

TIutc is no great variety of the goat or sheep 
tribes in Egypt. The Capra aigros, or wild goat, 
is said to inhabit the nortli of Africa ; while the 
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mouflon occurs in the rocky deserts of Berbary, as 
well as in those which liorder on the river. 

But the Ovis trag'elaphiis is a more interesting 
species. It is about the size of a comnioji ram ; 
the throat is furjiish(‘d with long pendulous hairs, 
and the knees are protcctt^d by a kind of rullltjs, 
conipos(*d of hair about five inches long, hanging 
quite around them. The specimen preserved in the 
French ]\Iuseuni was shot in the vicMiiity of ('airo, 
though it is not supposed to occur frequently in 
that neighbourhood. This sp(‘cies appears to have' 
been described by Dr Caius so far back as the 
year lijfil, from an . individual brought into Eng- 
land from Barbary. The horns wt'fe alxwe a foot 
in circumference at the base, and in front not much 
more than an inch asunder. There was a long 
beard on th(‘ cheeks and under jaw, and divided 
into two lobes. A sc'taceous mane stood up along 
the neck, and particularly about the withers, w4iore 
it was tufted, lengthened, (Tect, and of a darker 
colour than the M'st of the body, which resembled 
in its hue the wintt'r dress of the stag. This crea- 
ture in the dornesthr state wtus gentle though petu- 
lant. It loved to ascend high places and the roofs 
of Ifouses, and ran with great swiftness, sometimes 
making prodigious Ifounds. 

We have omitted the dog, ape?, .buffalo, and 
other animals which figure? in the Egyptian mytho- 
logy, merely because they are not peculiar to that 
country, and do not present any thing remarkable 
eitlKT in their habits or conformation. In the Li- 
thostrotum Pramesthtum copied by Dr Shaw, then? 
is exliibited a great variety of zoological specimens, 
to which, for the reason just assigned, we pay no 
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attention s for^ although the ercatiiros there repre- 
sented W(Te well known in Egypt, they were not 
unknown in other parts of the world. 

Our limits do not permit us to insert a eomplete 
list of th(‘ rej)tiles and insects with which Egypt 
abounds at certain seasons of the year. We may, 
howev(*r, mi'iition that the Cerastes^ which was pro- 
bably the true Egyptian aspick, is still found in the 
neighbouring des(‘rts. Dr Shaw ndates that he saw 
a couj)le of these vij)ers, which had bet‘n k(‘pt fivt‘ 
years in a larg(‘ crystal A’ess(‘l without any visibh? 
food. TIk'V were usually coih‘d up in some fine 
sand, which Avas ])laeed in the bottom of the jar ; 
and at the time they Awre shoAAii to him they had 
just cast their skins, and AA^re as brisk and lively 
as if newly taken. The horns of this cr(*ature, from 
which it takes its iianu*, are white and shining, and 
have some r(‘seml)laiic(‘ to a grain of barhy. 

The locust is a forinidalde eiu'my to th(‘ Egyp- 
tians, as well as to all the nations of Africa. Wlum 
the Gri/llus or Avan dering locust, takes 

to flight, the siir is darkened, and the surrounding 
countries are filled with tiTror. ]Mr Barrow men- 
tions that in a part of tin* Libyan continent, where 
he hajipened to be travelling, the Avhole surface of 
the ground for nearly 2000 square miles might li- 
terally be described as covered with ihein^ They 
had devoured eviTy blade of grass, and ev(‘ry green 
herb exi’ejit the ri'cds. 

For an account of the ScarabiJ^nHy the mystical 
beetle, the emblem of the sun and of the prolific 
powers of nature, we must refer to works on Egyp- 
tian mythology ; because, being received into the 
pantheon of oriental superstition, its imaginary qua- 
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lilies are completely removed beyond tlHi precincts 
of natural history. 

Connected in some degree with zoological inves- 
tigation, we may simply allude to the fact mention- 
(kI by several travellers, that exotics, iiu'ludiiig even 
the liunian species, do not thrive in Egypt, — the 
apology usually urged for the constant purchase of 
white slaves to replace the loss of life whi(;h can- 
not be supplii‘d by j)ropagation. To prove the ab- 
surdity of this statement, it will be sulFicient to 
mention that the Valley of the Nile has been suc- 
<ressively i?i the hands of C/opts, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Saraccais, .and Turks ; and that the pro- 
geny of all tlu‘se races of men may bb found in the 
mixed peoi)le who at present cultivate its fields or’ 
occupy its cities. 


SECTION HI. BIRDS. 

It is adinitt(!d by the kist naturalists that the 
birds of Egypt -do not differ much from those of 
Europe. ]M. (feoff roy Saint Hilaire saw the Egyp- 
tian swan rej)res(*nted in many of the temples of 
that country, both in sculptures and in coloured 
jiaifitings, and entertains no doubt that this bird 
was the chenelofM*^ of Herodotus, to which the 
ancient inhabitants paid divine honours, and had* 
even dedicated a town call(*d Chetwboacion, It is 
not peculiar to that locality, but is found all over 
Africa, and a great part of the European continent. 

The common ostrich, or StruthiOj is one of the 
largest and most remarkable members of the feather- 
ed tribe, and has been celebrated from the most re- 
mote antiquity by many fabulous writers, who as- 
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cribed to it qualities more wonderful than even those 
which it possesses. It is not indeed found in the 
Valley of the Nile, being a bird peculiar to the wil- 
derness, but it occasionally occurs in the extensive 
desert which borders the w'estern shore of the Red 
Sea, — a portion of territory which now acknowledges 
the government of Mohammed Ali. Its heiglit is 
estiniatt^ at seven or eight feet, and in swiftness it 
surpasses every other animal. That it is gr<*garious 
110 naturalist any longer doubts, being generally 
seen in large troops at a great distance from the ha- 
bitations of man. The egg is aliout tliree jiounds 
in weight, and in tlie >varmer ,r(‘gions of Africa is 
usually haUTiV^d by the rays of the sun alone, 
though in less heated regions tJie bird is observed 
to sit upon them. 

The ibis has been recognised under five or six dif- 
ferent species, of which we shall notice only the Mg's 
ardea and tin* IMs reltgiosa. The former of these 
is as large as a female raven, and is found in great 
numbers in Lower Egypt during the inundation of 
the Nile, feeding in tliose places which the wa^er 
does not reach, and afterwards on such spots as the 
water has deserted. Its food consists of insects and 
small frogs, which aliound greatly while the river is 
at its height ; and henccj the il)is is extnmiely useful 
to the inhabitants, who might otherwise experience 
every year one of the most disgusting plagues which 
•afflicted their country in the days of Most^s. 

Biit the other, the Ibis reJigiosa of Cuvier, or 
Abbou Han lies of Bruce, is the most celebrated. It 
is a bird of very peculiar aspect, though undistin- 
guished by much diversity in the colours of its plu- 
mage. It stands rather more than two feet high, and 
7 
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measures in length, from the tip of the hiJl to the 
extremity of the tail, about two feet six inches. The 
bill is long and arehed, being at tlie same time 
considerably thicker and broader towards the base 
than tliat of the scarlet ibis. The head and neck, 
for more tJian half a foot below the eyes, are en- 
tirely ban* of feathers, and present nothing but a 
black cutani^ous surface. A small portion of the 
lower division of the throat, the whole under parts of 
the l)ody, likewise* the back aiuLscapulars, the greater 
and lesser wing-coverts, and the tail, are of a dingy 
or yellowish white. Long fiinerc^al-Iooking plumes, 
of a purplish- black cojour, pr()ceeding from beneath 
the t(‘rtiary wing- feathers, hang not *hngracefully 
on either side of the tail, and, when the wings are 
closed, conceal the points of the primary and second- 
ary (juills, both of which are white tipped with a 
very d<M*p gre<;n. The legs and feet are a dark leaden 
colour, and tlie claws are black. 

Among the ancient Eg} ptians, a people prone to 
award divine honours to the brute creation, the ibis 
was i’t?garded as an. object of superstitious worship ; 
and hence its sculptured outline frequently occurs 
among the hieroglyphical images which adorn the 
walls* of their temjdes. The conservation of its 
body, while living, c«cupied the assiduous care of 
their holiest priests, and when d(iad, exercised the 
gloomy art of their most skilful embaliiiers. To slay 
or insult it, w^ould havebe(in de(?med a crime of the 
darkest hue, and suHicient to call down upon the 
olTender the immediate Aengeaiice of Heaven. 

The Egyptian vulture, or VaUur percuopterm, 
isf describc'd as a powerful but very disgusting bird. 
The face is naked and wrinkled, the eyes are large 

2 G 
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and blacky the beak hooked, the talons long and ex- 
tended for prey, and the whole body covered with 
filtli. Notwitlistanding, says llasselquist, the inha- 
bitants of Egypt cannot b(* too tliankful to Provi- 
dence for its services. All the places round Cairo 
were in his time filled with the dead l)odi<*s of asses 
and camels, and “ thousands of these l)ir(ls fly about 
and devour tlu' carcasstjs before tht‘y putrefy and fill 
the air with noxious exhalations. They ass(?mble 
with the kites every morning and evening in the 
square called Uohneli, below the castle, — which is 
the plac(? for executing capital oflendcTs, — there to 
receive the alms of fresh meat securt'd for them by 
the legacies Of wealthy men. They are said even to 
follow the yearly caravan to IVIecca, that they may 
devour tluj oflal of th<^ slaughtered beasts and th(‘ 
bodies of the camels which die I)y the way. The 
name of this ])ir(i among the Arabs is Jlachama.'^ 


* In the 7lli volume of nrmVs Travels, f). 2lir», second edition, 
tliere is lin/arded an ludortiinate eriticisiu siij;-^ested by tlie name 
of this bird. “It will not be iinproper,” sUys tlu‘ ^^reat traveller, 
‘^lliat 1 here take ludice that tlie lCn^lis)i translator, l)v liis'-i^in)- 
rance <if laiiji^nai^e, lias lost all the l)eanf\, ami even the sense of 
th^^ Hebrew ori^-innl. He makes (hid say, (Kxod. \i\. 4 .) ‘Ye 
have siMMi what I did iint<» the Kp^ypliaiis, and bow J bare yoti on 
eaj;;les’ win};;s, and bniuj^hl you unto myself’ Now, if thepexjires- 
sion had been realiv (‘a^le, the word would have been msr, and 
wtndd have si|;ni(ie(l nothing; but in j<ace of ea^le, (h>d says vul- 
ture, tlie emblem ol‘ maternal affection; si> tliat the passaj^e will 
run thus : Say i<» the children of Isniel, see bow I have yninished 
the I^^ji^yptians, w bile I l>or<* you up on the wiiiy^s of the uachamii, 
that is, of |)arental tenderness and affection, and brony;ht you home 
to ipyself It is our part to be thankful that the truths of Holy 
Scrijitnro are preserved to us (Mitire, but still it is a rational regret 
tliat great j»art of tin* beauty of the original is lost by this kind of 
interpretation !” 

Alter all this ininntt* criticism, tlie reader w’ill find it hard to be- 
lieve that the original word is not Rachaitia, as is hen* stated, but 
nisr, — or nisrim the plural form, — and oonsecjueut 1} , aCt’ording to 
Bruce’s ow'n argument, the aiitliorized translation is right, and his 
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The oriental dotterel I, or Charadrim Kermn^ a 
bird about the size? of a crow^ is frequently met with 
in Lower Egypt, in the acacia groves near tlie vil- 
lages of Abousir and Sakhara, in the vicinity of se- 
pulchres, and in the desert. It has a shrill voice 
rescmibling that of the black woodpecktT, but utters 
ratluT an agre(‘al>h‘ note. Its principal food are the 
rats and mice with which, at certain seasons, th<‘ 
country abounds. It seldom drinks, being originally 
a native of the wildern(*ss, and may be kept in a 
cage sev(‘ral months without water. 

The Charadrittit hhnnufopffs, on the contrary, 
<*onies to Egypt in the. month yf October, and is usu- 
ally found in moist plac(‘S and the mnjflibourhood of 
lakes; poss(‘ssi]ig nearly the sanu' habits as the 
tringa yKgyptiacn, or plover, which appears at the 
ebb of the inundation. 

The Corvutt or Egyptian crow, wliicli 

is not larg(‘r than a lark, lives in trees, and f(‘eds on 
inserts. Ilassclquist r(‘ia{e\s that he has found in its 
stomach the nnnains of scorpions and scolop(*n(lras. 

The Afevdo nulin, and the Alcvdo JEgt/ptmens, or 
kinglisher, are o])serv(^d in Egypt, chielly on the 
banks of the Nile, where they live on small fish, 
frogi?, and iiis(‘cts. 

The bat, a momb(%’ of the numerous family of the 
VespertiUoKcs, TK'xt invites our notice. . Tin* Egijp^ 
tian hat is distinguish(*d by its ash-coloured fur and 
its long and slender tail. It inhabits the subterra- 
nean galleries and other excavations of Egypt. 

The duck of the Nile, or Atiai^ Nllotica, occurs 
wild in Upper Egypt, and |K?rhaps also on the shores 


c’»)rreclion fVmiuletl in i^iioraiife. He r<*innot have looked into tile 
Hebrew Bible, where the lan^iage is '333 bjl. 
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of tlu^ Red Sea. Tli(‘ lU'ck and superior part of the 
head are wliile with lilaek sj)ots, and a ^jray line runs 
len^dhwise behind the eyes ; tin* under j)art of the 
U^dy and tin* thighs are of tlie same eolour. The 
Arabians eall it bah ; and in Lower Eirypt it is 
oft(‘n seen in a doin(\sticated state* anion^^ flocks of 
tame fowls. 

TJier Sfema \ih//cfr, or Egyptian sea-swallow^ is 
esteemed a b(‘antiful bird. Its beak is black; its 
head and ii(*ek are i^rayish, with small black spots; 
the j)art round the eyes is black, spotted with white ; 
the l)aek, win^^s, and tail, an* ^Tay ; tln^ Ix'lly and 
under part of the n<*ek,ar<‘ white* ; the* f(‘(‘t are red, 
and the to(‘s bVa<*k. The Arabs call it abnnun's. It 
is found on tin* Nile*; but it s(*<‘ins to pnder the canals 
near Cairo when filled with the mud of the river. 

Tin* pelican, or Pdicamift onocrafalus, is a mi- 
gratory bird which a])pears in Egypt about tin* 
iniddh* of Sept(*mb(*r. In their flight they form an 
acute* angle; like* tin* cennnie)n wdid-geiose*. Some of 
them re'inain at Dainie*tta, or in the islands of the 
Dedta, but the* givater jmrt go uj» as far as the* capKal. 

The; Tetrao cot u mix, eir ejuail, is like*wise; a bird 
of jiassage*, — an amazing niimlxT of whiedi migrate* 
to Egypt in the month eif jMare*h, the se;ason at which 
the wheat rijiens. The*y cemceal! themselves amongst 
thecrojis; hot the peasants, aware of tlK‘ir. arrival, 
spn*ael ne*ts e)V(*r the ce>rn, and surround the field, 
at the same time making a noise* to reiiise tht*ni fremi 
the;ir fe*ed. In this way vast multitudes are* caught, 
which supply the* natives with a ve*ry savoury dish. 
“^If the^ fooel of the Israelites in tin; de‘sert was a bird,'’ 
says Mr Hasselejuist, " this is ee*rtainly it, kniig so 
common in tlie places through which they passed." 
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SECTION IV. FISHES. 

T]r‘ only teiuiiits of the Avator^whicli can l>o con- 
sidered as |)e<*iiliar to Egypt arc sucli as frequent 
tilt* Nile ; and to th<‘se narrow limits wt? shall con- 
fine our sketch of ichthyology. 

TJk* Kvheurtti nauerdfes, or sucking-fish^ omirs 
at Ah'xaiulria^ though vtTy rarely, and is by tin* 
Arabs call(*(i channd or ftTrhun. 

TJio Spams Ni/otirns, as its name imports, is 
found ill lilt* riv(‘r ; the vernacular apptdlation is 
giralle. 

TIu^ Ijobras Ntkhicns, calltnl bullihy the Arabs, 
is ('steeuK'd the best fisli in their \vatt‘rs. 

Tin* ptTch occurs und<‘r thret* diffiTcnt specific 
forms, — tin* JEg(jpti<tca, the NHutira, and the /)u- 
mieffka, Th(*y ascend tin* river to a (*onsiderable 
disl{tin*e above Cairo, and are much sought after by 
tin* inliabitants of that city. The llesh is white, 
and has an exquisite llavoiir. 

.The Sihtnfs rlarktSy a singular fish, calh?d schie- 
lan by tin? Arabs, occurs som(‘tinn‘S in tin? Nile. 
It delt'iids itself with its fins, the bones of wdiich 
ar(*,un(lerstood to be poisonous. A similar charac- 
ter attaches to the ^ilnras angNfUaris, and the Si- 
hims iHtfstus ; neither of whicli, however, is so' 
well khow^n. * 

The Sabno Nilotivus, or salmon of the Nile, is a 
very valuable fish, and asct'iids the stri'am as high 
as Cairo. It frequently wciglis 1(10 lbs.; but is, 
iiotw ilhstauding, very delicate* eating, and is held 
to b(* one of the best dishes supplied by the river. 
The Arabs call it iiefareh. 

Very unlike the animal just described is the 7V- 
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traodon, whioli, according to the inhahitants, has 
recently taken possession of th.e Nile. The Arabs 
call it fahaka^ and say that it ]|rrows to a prodi^nous 
size. When newly caught^ the skin stings like a 
nettle, creating small pustules on the hands of the 
fishermen ; and, if eaten, it causes almost instant 
dea^h. 

The Mugil cpphnhts and CUupra Alosa, the one 
the mullet and the other a herring, are w^ell known 
to the Egyptians. The latter, to which the natives 
have given the name of saghoga, goes up from the 
s(ia in J)(‘ceml)(‘r and January towards the capital, 
wdiere it exiTcjses the ingenuity of th(^ Arab cooks, 
wdio are said to j)repare it for th(‘ table in such a 
manner as fo intoxi<*ate the eaters/'" 


SECTION V. PLANTS. 

The Papyrm, or Cyperus paj^yrm of Linmeus, 
most naturally suggests itself wlienever we turn 
our attention to the vegetable* productions of Egypt. 
The stalk is of a vivid green, of a triangular form, 
and tapering towards the top. Pliny says that the 
root is as thick as a man s arm, and that the plant 
ot'casionally exceeds liftei‘n feet hi height. At pre- 
sent it is rarely found more than ten feet long, — 
alxmt two ft*(’t or little more of the; lower part of 
the stalk being covered with hollow sharp-pointed 
leaves, which overlap each other like scales, and 
fortify the most exposed part of the stem. These 
are usually of a yellow or dusky-brown colour. The 
head is composed of a number of small grassy fila- 


Ilassclquisfs Voyaj^os and Travels in the Levant, p. 22b, &c. 
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inonts, each about a foot long. Near tlie middle 
cjich of these filaments parts into four^ and in the 
point or partition are four branches of flowers, the 
termination of which is not unlike an ear of wheat 
in form, but is in fact a soft silky husk. 

This singular vegetable was used for a variety 
of purposes, the principal of which were the struc- 
ture of boats and the nianufactun^ of paper. In re- 
gard to the first, we ar<? told by Pliny that a piece 
of the acacia-tree was put in the bottom to s(Tve as 
a keel, to which the plants were joined, — being first 
sewed together, theti gathered uj) at stem ajid stern 
and made fast by means of a ligature. 

C!ons<M-itur biluila Mompliitica cyniba pa])yr(>.''’ 

But it is as a substanc'e for writing upon that the 
papyrus is best known, and most interesting to the 
scholar. The process by which the plant was pre- 
pared for this purpose is briefly staled ' by the Bo- 
nian naturalist. The thick part of the stalk being 
cut ij! two, the 'pellicle lu^twecn the pith and the 
bark, or perhaps ‘the two pellicles, w^ere stripp(*d off 
and divided by an iron instrument. This was 
squared at the sides so as to be like a riband,, then 
laii upon a smooth tabh? or dresser after being cut 
into proper lengths! These strips or ribands werc‘# 
lapped’ over each other by a very thin border, and- 
then pieces of the same kind were laid transversely, 
the length of these last answering to the breadth of 
the first. This being done, a weight was laid upon 
them while tlic^y were yet moist ; after which they 
were dried in the sun. It was thought that the 
wateT of the Nile had a gummy quality sulliciently 
strong to glue these strips together ; but Mr Bruce, 
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who ascertained by experiment tliat this opinion is 
perfectly groundless, suggests that the effect was 
produced by means of the saccharine matter with 
which the papyrus is strongly impregnated. The 
flower of this plant, it is well known, was used for 
religious purposes.* 

The Persca is celebrated amojig the ancients as 
a beautiful fruit-tree which adorn(*d and enritdied 
Egypt at an early period, although naturalists have 
failed to r<‘C(>gnis(‘ it in that country in more recent 
time's. It is supposed to be the Aguacate of St Do- 
mingo, and has accordingly ol)tained from l)()tanists 
the name' of Launfs Pi rsea. Others have attenipt- 
^ ed to prove' the identity of it with tlie Sibesten ,* but 
the diffeTeme'cs are' too glaring to allow this hypothe- 
sis to be* inaintaiiH'd. l^eThaps its type may still 
be disce)ve*re'd in India, whe*ne*e', it is more^ than pro- 
bable, it was e)rig^'nilly de'rived. 

The Lotus, associated with so many fanedful ideas 
and re'ligie)us rite's, make's a greater figure? than any 
other plant in the mythologie*al history of the Egy^p- 
tians. It is j)re)pe'rly spe?aking a spee'ies of Nym- 
plnea or wate'r-lily, whie*h on the disappearance of 
the inundation e*ove^rs all the canals anel pools with 
its bre)ad round leaves ; among which the flowers, 
in the form of e*uj)S of bright white or azure blue, re^st 
' with inimitable grace on the surface? e)f the wat(*r. 
There are two spe'cies of the lotus, the white and the 
blue,. both of whie'h were known to the ancients, 
though the latter kind is se?lde)in mentioned. 

The rose'-lily of the Nile, or the Egyptian bean, 
wliich is frequently found carved on the monu- 

• Pliii. Hist Nat, lib. xiii. cap. ii. Bruce’s Travels vol. vii. 

p. Il«. 
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ments, is not at present seen in that country; so 
that the plant would have been uHerly unknown 
to naturalists if they had not found it in India. 
It is the nyinphsea iielumbo of Linna;us^ and is in 
tnitli the plant upon whi(!li the Egyptian lotopliagi, 
or Jotiis-(;aters, were accustomed to live. 

. But the fruits of the lotus, so much praised by 
Homer, and which so greatly delighted tlie compa- 
nions of IJlysst^s, were those of the modern jujiiln? 
or llhammis him. 'i'he same tree is dc'scribed by 
Theophrastus under the name of the lotus, and is 
perhaps the dudaiiu or mandrak(‘s of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Then* is another* species still, mentioned 
by Pliny as tlui V(ijl)a Grwca, or lotus ; but this has 
been ascertained to Ik* different from the Egyptian, * 
bidiig no otluT than the Diospjjros lotiiSj — a sort of 
guaifavamiy or ebony.* 

Tin* VhiVMix (larhjltferay or d^^-tree, is of great 
value to the inliabitmits of Egypt; — many families, 
particularly in the up])er provinces, having hardly 
a7iy other food a*great part of the year; while the 
.stones or kernels ‘are gr(»und for the use of tin? ca- 
mels. The leaves are converted into baskets; the 
soft bark into roj)es and rigging for their boats; .and 
the tiiiib(*r, though loose* in the texture, is used for 
rafters in the coiislrtictioii of houses. • 

aiw. •Ficus is not less, useful in a *• 

country destitute of all tlu^ harder species of forest 
timber. It grows to an immense size in Egypt, 
some sj)e<d metis having been seen by travellers 
fully lifty feet in circumference. Of this tree the 
ancient inhabitants made colTins for their mummies ; 
and ndne certainly copld have b(*en better suited 
* Ahiltc Bruii, iv. 42. 
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for the purpose, as it resists tlie powers of de(!ompo- 
sition during several thousand yt*ars. As it sends 
fortli large leafy branches, it affords an excellent 
shade to the weary traveller ; and the fruit, although 
ratJier insijnd, is full of moisture, and on that ac- 
I'ount well adapted to the wants of the climate. It 
buds in the latter end of JMarch, and the fruit ripens 
in the beginnijig of June. 

Tile plantain-tree, or Musa paradisaica, flowers 
in October and November, or imiin'diately after the 
inundation of the Nile, wdien the air is temperatt? 
and the earth still moist. The fruit is said to be 
sweet, somewhat hard, or between a ])ear and a 
date, a little vuscid and mealy, melting in the mouth 
without being chewed. It is, however, liighly va- 
lued, and brings a great prict? at Cairo, in tin* neigh- 
bourhood of which the tree does not thrive. The 
nitrous fields around Tlosiata, and perhaps the breeze? 
from the sea, constitute the soil and cliiiiate in which 
it prospers the most luxuriantly. 

Egypt of course abounds in meions and cucum- 
bers. There is one, however, the Ciicumis Cfiate, 
which bears the name of the country, and is some- 
times called the queen of cucuinbi?rs. It grows 
in the vicinity of Grand Cairo, and nowhere else. 
This fruit, says Ilasselquist, i^ a little watery, the 
* flesh is almost of the same substance as the melon, 
and tastes sweet and cool. The grandees and Euro- 
peans in the capital eat it as the most pleasant fruit 
they can find, and that from which they have the 
least to dread in point of health. 

Allied to these are the gourds, one of which, call- 
ed CucAtrbita lagenariay is much used by tiie poor 
people. It is boiled and seasoned with vinegar,— 
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the shell, with the addition of rice and a little meal, 
being inash<‘d into a kind of pudding. It grows in 
all parts of Egj'^pt, and even in the deserts of Ara- 
bia, whenwcr there is found a little rich soil of the 
proper dej)th. 

The Colocanimn, or, as it is described by Has- 
selquist, the Aram colocasia, is still cultivated in 
Egypt for the sake of its large esculent roots, and 
continues to maintain the high character which it 
received from the ancitmts. 

The Carthamm thiclonnSy or safllow(T, is rais- 
ed in large quantities thoughout the country, and 
is th(‘ source of considerablt' profit to the natives. 
The leaves, which are used in dyeing, are gathered 
three times in the year ; and after being (!arefully 
waslu^d, pressed, and dried, are exported to all parts 
of Europe, where tiny supply the artisan with a 
beautiful yellow. At Cairo the young leavers are 
also esteemed an excellent salad. 

The Acacia of Upper Egypt, or the Mimosa Lefu 
heeJ^ is cultivated in the gardens of Cairo, though 
•it is very doubtful whether it be originally a na- 
tive of the country. But the Mimosa Niloticn, or 
Acaf;ia vera, is decidedly Egyptian in its origin, 
and is mucli valued on account of its producing the 
^um-arabi(‘., or frankincense of Arabia. Alpinus 
confounded this with tin* Mimosa Senegal, and 
even des(Tibed tlu^ celebraU?d gum as the produce of 
the latter ; but the Egyptians know the one from the 
other extremely well, calling the true species cha^ 
rad, while the other, which is of no use or value, 
they denominate The genuine gum is ga- 

thered in great quantities in Arabia, and is itself of 
two kinds. The best is found along the northern 
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bay of tlif Red Sea, near Thor or Thur, and lienee 
the name T/ttfs ^nven to it by. the Romans as well 
as by the dealers in E^ypt. It is clearer or more 
pellucid than tin* inferior sort, which is collected in 
the desert between Cairo and the Isthiniis of Suez. 

The llrtnut, or Lairsonia .sphiosa, which is 
purely an artich* of f(‘inal(‘ luxury, [^rows both in 
Upper and in LowtT Efrypt, and flowers from ]May ' 
till August. To obtain a deep y(‘llow for their nails 
th(‘ ladi(‘S niakc‘ a jmste of the j)uh erized leaves, and . 
bind it on their hands and fe(‘t all night. The dye 
lasts for three* or four w(*(‘ks, after which it requires 
to be r<‘n(*w(‘d. This vustoiu is so ancient among 
the Egy])tians, as well as otlu‘r eastern nations, that 
muinmies are occasionally discov(*r(*d with a similar 
tiiictur(‘on their nails. Tlie Arabs call it chenna, or 
al-chenna, according to their guttural ]>ronunciation. 

Aloe perfoUala rera^ the mitr(‘-shaped aloe, is, 
among tin* Egyptian Moslem, a symbolical plant, 
and in sonn^ measure* de*elicate*d te) re*ligion. Who- 
<*ve.T re*lurns from IMecca hangs a fwig of it ove*r his 
stre*et-ele)e)r, as a te)ken of his having ])e*rfe)rmed that 
holy journe\y. The superstitie)us native's bejlieve 
that this shrub prevents evil spirits anel aj)j)aritions 
from emteTing tlieir house's; and in this iee*ling the 
Je^ws and Christians of Cairo ])articipate, so far at 
least as to venerate the sacred aloe. 


SECTION VI. ZOOPHYTES. 

These hold a rank betwe*en animals and vege- 
tables, most of tlu'in taking root and gro^^ ing^up into 
stems and branches. Some are soft and naked, and 
others are covered with a hard shell. 
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TJie Corallines arc composed of capillary tubes, 
wliose extremities pass throufi:li a calcareous crust, 
and open into pores on the surface. They are en- 
tirely submarine, and, owing to their hranches being 
finely divided and jointed resemhling soin(' species 
of lichen, they were till lately arranged by botanists 
with the cryptogg-inous plants. In appearance they 
» certainly ai)prd£u*h very nearly to some of the vege- 
table tribes; but their calcareous covering is alone 
suilicient to prove that they are alli(*d, in however 
humble a station, to a more elevated order of beings. 

The Red Cor id, or CoralHum, rub rum, is fished 
up in the Red S(‘a.. It gro.ws much slower than 
the madrt'pores, and iievtT occurs in' such masses. 
It is found at different depths, and it.is n'lnarked, 
says Professor Jani(*son, that light exerts a power- 
ful inlliK'iKH* on its growth as well as OJi its colour, 
the tint being darker in proportion to the deepness 
of the sea. 

T1h‘ Sponges consist of an entirely ramified mass 
ot‘ capillary tub<«, and were at ont* time suppos(‘d 
hy^niaiiy to bt* the [)rodiiction of a sjXK'ies of worm 
which is often found straying about their cavities. 
Others hav(? imagined them to be mere vegetabjes ; 
hut •that they are possessed of a living principle 
seems evident from the fact of their alternately 
contracting and dilating their pores, and shrinking j 
in some degree from the touch whenever (examined 
in th(‘ir native waters. They are the most torpid 
of all the zoophytes. The officinal sponge is elastic 
and very full of holes ; it grows into irregular tubes 
of a woolly consistence, and generally adheres by a 
very lii^id base to the rocks. When it is first 
taken it has a strong fishy smell, and requires to be 
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carefully •washed in order to prevent symptoms of 
putrefaction. 

The Polypes are gelatinous animals, consisting of 
a long tubular body, fixed at th(' base, and sur- 
rounded at the mouth liy arms or tenacula ; but, as 
these are by no means peculiar to the oriental parts 
of Africa, wc‘ hold it sulBcient to have* mentioned 
th(*ir existence. 

Madrepores ar<» found on the east coast of Egyjit, 
and along the Arabian shores, each species being pc*- 
culiar to a c(‘rtain latitude, and increasing in nuiti- 
ber according to the greatcT warmth of the climate. 
The Red S(*a preseiijs a cowsi(lerabk‘ \ari(‘ly of 
millepores, sefUilarias, (ellularias, alcyoiiiuins, and 
spong(‘S, and .occasionally sonj(‘ fine specimi‘ns of the 
gorgonia or s(*a-fan. 

It is well known that immense reefs and islands 
are produced by the minutest of zoojihytic aniiiials. 
TJiese submarine formations, in som(‘ jiarts of the 
world, have be<*n traced a thousand miles in lenglli, 
fifty miles in breadth, and to depths almost unfa- 
thomable. There an* found, too, at consid(‘fTlLMe 
elevations on the land, beds of rocks, and eli en- 
tire hills, of very remote origin, containing a varkdy 
of corals; thus alfordyig a satisfactory proof ’that 
these animals must have existed in countless num- 
bers in a former condition of our earth, md that their 
as at present,* th(\v contribut<‘d greatly towards add- 
ing to the solid maltiT of the globe. 

THE END. 
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